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Art. I.—Elements of Political Economy. ‘By James Mill, Esq. Au 
thor of the History of British India. London. Baldwin, Cradock 
and Joy, 2nd Edition. 1824. pp. 


rus is a work, which all who have not read ought to read, 

and which all who have, should read again and again. To 
those who have studied the subject of which it treats, and to 
those who have not, it presents an equal fund of pleasure and 
instruction. 

To those who are not yet acquainted with political economy, 
it affords the readiest means of acquiring a species of knowledge, 
without which it is now impossible to attain reputation in public 
life, and which it will soon be necessary even for a private indi- 
vidual to understand, before he can lay claim to the character 
of an instructed man. In this work they will find, to use the 
author’s words, “a school-book of political economy.” They 
will find all the fundamental principles of the science concisely 
and clearly stated, with the demonstrations annexed. And if 
they read it as they would read Euclid, and not as they would 
read a novel, they will not rise from the perusal without having 
added to their stock of knowledge a number of new and impor- 
tant truths, such as they have rarely had it in their power to 
acquire from a single volume. 

o those, again, if any such there be, who have studied poli- 
tical economy, but have not read Mr. Mill’s Elements, we can 
only say that we envy them the agreeable surprise which they wilh, . 
experience on seeing into how small a compass all the a 
really belonging to the science have been compressed. — 
may now, for the first time, have a clear view of the intimate 
connexion between many important propositions, never before 
put in juxta-position, and may observe the effects of a masterly 
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and logical arrangement, in deriving naturally from one another 
conclusions which have occupied the time, and exhausted the 
ingenuity, of so many writers. 

{t would be impossible to do justice to Mr. Mill’s work, 
without taking into consideration the state of the science pre- 
vious to its appearance. We shall not have occasion to detain 
our readers long upon this subject, for, a few years ago, political 
economy was not known as a science. Adam Smith was pro- 
bably the first who thought of embracing in one view all the 
topics which are within the province of the economist. Before 
his time, it is true, many of them had been separately and 
incidentally handled by others: to him, however, we are in- 
debted, not only for the discovery and developement of many 
important principles, but for the first tolerable attempt to shew 
their mutual relation and dependance. When the “ Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations” was given 
to the world, the foundation of the science of Political Economy 
was laid. 

But. although Adam Smith’s work shed a new light among 
mankind, much was left to be done by those who might follow 
in his: track. Like all other discoverers, like Bacon, Locke, 
and Newton, he did not attain perfection, but he pointed out 
the road, Adam Smith has the merit of having been the first 
to shew, that every man is the best guardian of his own inte- 
vest, and that, in the pursuit of wealth, the public interest 
and that of every individual are the same; that security to 
property is the only protection required at the hands of the 
legislator; and that any attempt on his part to prescribe the 
channels in which labour and capital shall flow, or any precau- 
tions to prevent a man from ruining himself, cannot be Panel 
than injurious. His work, however, is not without defects. In 
the first place, itis greatly deficient in method and arrangement. 
The reader is sometimes led from a most instructive investiga- 
tion of general principles into a discussion of minute and unin- 
teresting details, quite unworthy of admission into such a work. 
The opinions, too, are often crude, and hastily adopted; and 
the reasonings sometimes exhibit a degree of looseness which, 
although not at all surprising considering the period at which he 
lived, was hardly to be. expected from so profound a writer. 
His work, accordingly, has afforded many a handle to those who, 
either from interest or from indolence, are watchful to seize 
every plausible opportunity of impugning the fundamental 

principles of the scienee, : 

The second. founder of political economy was the late Mr. 
Ricardo, The appearance of his essay “ On the Principles of Po- 
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litical Economy and Taxation ” was the dawn of a new era in the 
science. With all his merits, Adam Smith had left the fundamen- 
tal principles vague and unsettled. He had left unexplained the 
true theories of rent, profits, wages, exchangeable value, and 
foreign trade. Till these most important subjects were fully ex- 
plained, political economy could scarcely be said to be a science. 
As Mr. Ricardo’s work, however, partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a running comment upon the writings of preceding 
authors, and does not afford a clear and well-arranged view of 
the science, his differences with Adam Smith and others have 
been eagerly caught at by the small wits of the day, as certain 
signs that political economy admits of no indubitable conclu- 
sions, that they who study it may with justice be classed 
with the alchymists and astrologers of old, and that their 
visionary and ill-digested projects are undeserving of public 
attention. 

Leaving so absurd and shallow an inference to the fate which 
it deserves, we think it will be readily acknowledged, that 
until some attempt was made to systematize, and arrange the 
science, there could not fail to be a great real, anda still greater 
apparent, diversity of opinions: numerous and conflicting 
theories could not fail to be current; important and unimportant 
subjects could not be sufficiently distinguished; and hun- 
dreds of volumes would contain no more truths than might 
easily be compressed into one or two. 

All complaints, however, of this kind may now cease; for 

the work which we have before us contains the Elements of 
Political Economy. It is a text book to which all may refer, 
as well those who are friendly as those who are hostile to the 
science. Every body, henceforward, who denies the truth of any 
of the peitsigilen, is bound to refute the proposition as stated in 
this work; and although there are a few of those principles 
which may still be open to controversy, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to bear in mind that, even if these were never to be 
substantiated, the more useful’ and practical propositions would 
remain unshaken. Upon these we may safely say that there is 
now no difference of opinion, among those, at least, whose 
opinions are worth regarding. Mr. Mill, in the preface to his 
first edition, says, 
. « My object has been, to compose a school-book of political economy ; 
to detach the essential principles of the science from all extraneous topics, 
to state the propositions clearly, and in their logical order, and to subjoin 
its demonstration to each.’ ‘ I profess to have made no discovery.’ 


Not to consume time in disputing whether Mr. Mill is not 
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entitled to rank among discoverers in the science, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with quoting an extract from his article “ Edu- 
eation,” in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
“ Though he (Condillac) professed rather to deliver the opinions 
of others than to aim at invention, it cannot be denied that he 
left the science in a much better state than he found it; and 
this is equivalent to aT - 

To those who have read the former edition of this work, but 
are not yet acquainted with the present, it will be satisfactory 
to learn, that many additions and improvements have been 
made by the author, particularly with regard to the controverted 
points. Among these will be found a new and able refutation 
of the most common objection against the true theory of value. 
Some further illustrations of the principle, that consumption is 
co-extensive with production, have made, if possible, the refu- 
tation of the fallacy of the universal glut still more complete 
than it was in the former edition. And the author, having seen 
reason to modify his former opinion concerning the effect of a 
tax on wages, has supported his new view of this subject by 
arguments which to us appear unanswerable. 

Any attempt to compress into a few pages an abstract of a 
work, the object of which is, to present the elements of a science 
in their most condensed form, would obviously be vain. Our 
remaining space, therefore, cannot be more usefully occupied 
than by a few general considerations on the importance of the 
science itself ; on the prejudices which it is calculated to correct, 
the dissentions and quarrels which it has a tendency to re- 
move from among caahind. and on the frivolousness and ab- 
surdity of the objections which are occasionally raised against 
it. 

To silence all objections against the science, no more ought 
to be necessary than to state what it is. Political Economy is 
the science which teaches the laws, which regulate the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of wealth. What is the 
end of all the sciences? Happiness. And what is the end of 

olitical economy? Wealth, as an instrument of happiness, 

ow if wealth is a thing to be desired, which few we suppose 
will be found to deny, it cannot be otherwise than useful to 
know in what way the greatest quantity of it is to be obtained. 
But this is precisely the study of the political economist. His 
object is, to discover the means by which the production of ne- 
cessaries, conveniences and comforts may be most effectually 
encouraged, and the manner in which, when obtained, they may 
be distributed so as to be a source of the greatest quantity of 
happiness to mankind at large. But the importance of this, the 
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object of political economy, is the very reason why it has so many 
enemies; because that state of things which is most conducive 
to the happiness of mankind at large, is not always the most 
favourable to the interests of the powerful classes. If we 
look back to the history of abuses and reforms, we are con- 
tinually reminded of the saying of the philosopher, that when 
reason is against a man, a man will be against reason. This 
great truth has not been less strikingly exemplified in political 
economy than in any other of the sciences. 

When particular classes have long been accustomed to profit 
at the expense of the community, it is no wonder that they are 
enemies to that science which demonstrates the mischievousness 
of their most valued privileges: and it is no wonder that, when 
the argument is against them, they should endeavour to sup- 
port themselves to the best of their ability by other means. 

If armed with power, they employ persecution. Persecution 
always affords oro seg evidence of a bad cause. Could the 
doctrines of Galileo have been refuted, he would have remained 
undisturbed by the Inquisition. Could the priests in Spain 
adduce satisfactory evidence in support of the real presence, 
they would have no occasion to uphold that dogma by the 
secular arm. But what is true of persecution in its most ag- 
gravated form, is no less true of that mitigated kind of perse- 
cution to which they who are interested in perpetuating igno- 
rance, but who have not the power of the faggot, are compelled 
to have recourse. 

There are many in this country who are invested with rights, 
the enjoyment of which is incompatible with what is due to 
the rest of the community. For the defence of these rights, 
their expedients are clamor and ridicule. Clamor to frighten, 
and, if possible, to overawe the legislature ; ridicule, to repel 
from sound principles those who cannot bear to be laughed at. 
The ignorant and idle, unwilling to allow any merit to others 
which reflects shame upon themselves, join in the cry. In this 
manner the greatest names of the age are held up to hatred 
or to derision, whenever their discoveries happen to strike at 
the prejudices, or to endanger the mischievous privileges, of any 
of the influential classes of society. 

It is not individuals directly interested, alone, who are accus- 
tomed to view the continuance and extension of bad laws with 
complacency, or the abrogation of them with dread and aversion. 
Not only does the landlord deem the corn-laws essential to nation- 
al prosperity, but through his influence the farmers and agricultural 
tradesmen, to whom these laws are as injurious as to any other 
class in the community, are led to think with him, and to 
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believe, that any alteration in them must inevitably occasion their 
ruin. That a great landlord who has one son employed in the 
colonial department, another in the army, and another in the 
navy, should believe that the agricultural, colonial, military, and 
naval systems are the envy of surrounding nations, and the 
admiration of the world, is most certainly no matter of sur- 
prise: but the mischief is, that their connections and depen- 
dents cordially joi in the opinion. To be right, they think, they 
have only to share the sentiments of their pastors and masters, 
and all who are put in authority over them. 

Having accounted for the hostility evinced towards political 
economists, by an explanation of the misleading interests which 
actuate their opponents, it now remains for us to notice the ob- 
jections to the science itself. Puerile as they are, some of them 
are so common that they are not, perhaps, unworthy of a passing 
notice. 

By some it is objected, that political economy hardens the 
heart; that it makes men indifferent to the sufferings of man- 
kind. All benevolent individuals, all who sympathize in the 
wants and afflictions of their fellow-creatures, must wish to 
promote institutions, the object of which is, to remove want, 
and to alleviate affliction. But political economy leads to the 
belief, that many of these institutions are useless and mischie- 
vous. Political economy, therefore, teaches inhumanity; for 
which reason they who wish to extend its influence are villains, 
and ought to be putdown. Now, is this reasoning fair, is it the 
reasoning of men who set any value upon truth? The question 
between these sagacious objectors and political economists 
may be stated as follows: The objeetors maintain that their 
— for benefiting the poor are good: Political economists 

isagree in this opinion, and think that the condition of the 
poorer classes can only be bettered by plans of a diametrically 
opposite nature. To fit the mind for forming a correct judgment 
upon the merits of these conflicting opinions, the rational course 
would be, to weigh maturely the evidence by which each of the 
two opinions is supported. The political economist brings for- 
ward his evidence: his opponent, instead of refuting it, raises 
the hue and cry of sentimental antipathy. We, however, 
are inclined to think that, between two parties equally anxious 
to do good, they who before they act examine carefully into, 
the evils to be removed, and into the means by which that end 
can be’ most easily accomplished, are more entitled to regard, 
than they who without care and without judgment endeavour 
to remove evils with the causes-of which they are totally un- 
acquainted, They who are ignorant of the cause of an evil 
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must necessarily be ignorant of its cure. The late famine in 
Ireland, and the subscription raised for the relief of the starving 
peasantry, form an appropriate illustration of the different views 
of the political economist and his opponent. Both agree that 
the Irish were perishing by starvation, and the diseases atten- 
dant upon insufficient and unwholesome diet; both, likewise, 
agree that abundance of food is an adequate remedy for those 
evils. Benevolence, without political economy, says, let food be 
sent. The political economist hesitates, and inquires whether 
the expense which he is called upon to incur would not be 
incurred in vain. He demands, whether these evils do not ori- 
ginate in a redundant population, and asks, Is not this redun- 
dant population the natural consequence to be expected from 
the deplorable ignorance of the people? Having convinced 
himself that here, in reality, lies the root of the evil, he offers 
his co-operation, provided the funds raised are to be applied 
towards dispelling this ignorance. If the funds are more than 
sufficient for this purpose, he then can have no objection to 
their being applied as a palliative for the immediate suffering, 
the return of which has been guarded against, But he knows 
that, unless measures are adopted for a radical reformation 
of the habits of the people, by education, and by a 
good judicature and police, all other interference can only serve 
to aggravate their suffering, and continue it from generation to 
generation, by blinding the em le to the nature of the disorder 
and to the sole specific by w ich it can be cured. If this mode 
of reasoning be hard-hearted and cruel, then every moralist, 
every judge, every school-master, every man who inflicts evil 
for the sake of future good, or who defers an immediate and 
transitory gratification, for the sake of a distant and durable 
one, may, with at least as much reason, be convicted of inhu- 
manity. 

There is another class of objectors, who say, that political 
economy is purely theoretical, and that what is very good in 
theory, may be found not to answer in practice. Do these wise 
persons know what it is, which, under the name of theory, 
they decry? Theory is thought; to theorize is to think, to 
reflect, to deliberate. Nobody, we presume, would assert, that 
reflection or thought, previous to acting, isbad. Now, a person 
may think in two ways; he may think well, or he may think ill. 
He who thinks well, theorizes well, and if he acts according to 
his theory, it follows that he must act well. He, on the other 
hand, who thinks ill, theorizes ill, and if he acts according to 
his theory, cannot fail to act ill. We may safely deduce from 
this, that good practice is inseparable from good theory; and 
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if so, “ good in theory and bad in practice” is nonsense. A 
minister. of finance doubles a tax, and calculates upon obtain- 
ing from it a double revenue. He is deceived in his expecta- 
tions; and we are told, that although his theory was good, it 
was not found to answer in practice. Two and two do not al- 
ways make four in political arithmetic. Admirable! the rules 
of arithmetic, as well as those of common sense, are to be sus- 
pended, because a financier is but half acquainted with the one 
and the other. Ina good theory no possible contingency is 
overlooked, remote and mediate as well as proximate and imme- 
diate effects are estimated. As no human being can act with- 
out some degree of consideration, when we say that a man acts 
thoughtlessly, we mean that he acts without reflection enough. 
When theory, therefore, is decried, the meaning must be, that 
a little reflection is better than a great deal, that a calcu- 
lation founded on a few circumstances is more likely to be 
correct than that which is founded on all the circumstances 
of the case. 

The next objection which we shall notice, is really a home thrust 
at the science. The former ones were in the shape of reasons against 
the study of political economy, rather than of attacks directed 
against the science itself; but the present is nothing less than 
an assertion, that there is no certainty whatever in the science. 
The process of ratiocination by which this assertion is supported, 
has, at least, the merit of conciseness. Political economists 
differ among themselves; and if they disagree, how can there be 
any certainty for the public? Now, really, we could not admit 
this argument to have the smallest weight, if the differences 
among political economists were ten times greater than they 
are: since, if it were distinctly proved that all political econo- 
mists were fools, it would not follow, that the science was not 
true. But it happens, that, with the exception of some few 
trifling and insignificant disputes, the only contest is between 
the new school and the old. Now, in every science, when great 
discoveries are made, it is some time before they are generally 
understood and adopted: and during the interval, it is impossi- 
ble that in any science there should not appear to be an uncer- 
tainty and a conflict of opinions, exactly similar to that which 
now prevails in political economy. hen the great Newton 
discovered the true theory of the universe, philosophers were 
long at variance, coun Wollevell and some rejected it: after 
Harvey had published his opinions upon the circulation of the 
blood, physicians were long divided between circulation and no 
circulation. But should we be justified in maintaining, because 
the learned were long divided between the old established doc- 
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trines, and the discoveries of these great philosophers, that there 
is no certainty in medicine or in astronomy ? 

Another reason offered, in order to show that there is no cer- 
tainty in political economy is, that all its propositions are founded 
solely upon reasoning, while, in the physical sciences, every 
proposition rests upon experiment, and comes home to the com- 
prehension of all. A few words will be sufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced mind that this is a vulgar error; and that 
the conclusions of political economy are, if possible, more firmly 
established than any in the whole range of natural philosophy. 
The natural philosopher pushes on his experiments in the dak. 
Profoundly ignorant of what curious or surprising phenomenon 
he may chance to encounter, he hopes for success, but is un- 
certain when or how he is likely to secure it. He is continually 
in danger of misinterpreting his experiments, of confounding 
inference with fact, and thus allowing his belief to outstrip his 
experience : an occurrence not uncommon among natural phi- 
losophers. But political economy, like the rest of the moral 
sciences, flows with unerring certainty from the great principle, 
that every man is desirous of his own happiness: a proposition, 
we suspect, at least as well established as any of the discoveries 
of chemists and natural philosophers. 

Having considered, of the apatite against political eco- 
nomy, all which deserve, and some, perhaps, which do not 
deserve, consideration, we shall now give some examples of the 
benefits which it has produced, and of the still greater benefits 
which, when more generally understood, it may be expected to 
produce, to mankind. 

For the sake of regularity we will class our observations ac- 
cording to the four divisions in Mr. Mill’s book: Production, 
Distribution, Interchange, and Consumption. 

Upon the‘first of these but little need be said. It is now 
pretty generally acknowledged, that to encourage production 
the legislator can do no more than guarantee to each indivi- 
dual the fruits of his own industry. Should he attempt more 
than this, should he give to any one something more than the 
fruits of his own industry, he can only do so by encroach- 
ing upon the property of others, or, in other words, by dis- 
couraging their industry. The only measure, therefore, calcu- 
lated to stimulate every individual to add to the national wealth 
is, by securing to each, all the advantages which his industry 
can procure him. The subjects which come under this division 
were fully and ably treated by Adam Smith. Notwithstanding 
his clear expositions ; corporation privileges, the laws of appren- 
ticeship, and similar memorials of the wisdom of our venerable 
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ancestors, are still allowed to subsist. At the same time it 
must be admitted, that some little deference has been paid to 
that spirit of improvement which is daily spreading around us. 
Our governors are not extending the blessings of these regu- 
lations to new towns and to new branches of industry, and 
during last session, so great is the spirit of innovation, they 
ventured to introduce sound principles among the Spitalfields 
weavers. 

It is in the second division that the improvements of the new 
school of political economy begin to manifest themselves. If poli- 
tical economy taught nothing more than the laws of distribution, 
that alone would entitle it to rank among the most important 
of the sciences. We would willingly appeal to the landlords 
themselves, and ask them whether they consider it desirable or 
not, that the absurd prejudices existing with regard to rent, or 
the share which they receive of the produce of the soil, should be 
removed. It was formerl thought that a large portion of the 
ata | of the labouring ane was attributable to the land- 
ords, those drones who lived in idleness at the expense of the 
industrious. Not only did many of the labourers = with a 
jealous eye upon what they thought the depredations of the rich 
owners of the soil, but their sentiments were shared by many 
of the better informed. Nobody enjoyed a higher reputation 
as a living author than Paley. It will be curious, therefore, 
to refer to what he thought upon the subject. 

“ Among men,” says he, “‘ you see the ninety-and-nine toil- 
ing and scraping together a heap of superfluities for one (and 
this one, too, oftentimes the feeblest and worst of the whole set, 
a child, a woman, a madman, or a fool); getting nothing for 
themselves all the while, but a little of the coarsest of the pro- 
vision which their own industry produces.”* This appears to 
him “ paradoxical and unnatural.” Had he understood the 
theory of rent, he would have been spared his paradox and his 
insult upon nature. As Mr. Mill observes, rent is the result 
of an accident ; it is “ something altogether extraneous to what 
may be considered as the return to the productive operations 
of capital and labour.” If, instead of belonging to a child, a 
woman, a madman, or a fool, it were all retained by government, 
or distributed among the labourers themselves, no diminution 
of toil or scraping among the ninety-and-nine would ultimately 
take place. Surely, then, it is the interest of the landlords that 
it should be generally known, that the.rent which they receive 
is not the cause of misery to others.- ‘ 





* Moral and Political Philosophy, b. 3, p. lve ke 
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Upon the subject of profits, or the capitalist’s share of the 
joint produce of capital and labour, history teems with ex- 
amples of the prejudices which have existed. The laws alone 
against usury speak volumes. The true theory of profits shews, 
that the share of the capitalist depends upon the largeness of the 
returns to the joint operations of labour and capital. When 
the returns are large his — are large, and his means of 
saving are in proportion. But every addition to his capital 
furnishes fresh employment for labourers. Other things, there- 
fore, remaining the same, the rate of advancement of a country 
in wealth and population is determined by the rate of profits. 
When profits are high, however, the rate of interest must be 
high likewise, because what the borrower is willing to give for 
the use of a certain capital, must always be regulated by the 
profit which he expects to derive from it. A maximum of in- 
terest fixed by law, and penalties against those who take more 
than that maximum, is a tacit assertion that high profits are an 
evil. Whereas, they are so far from being detrimental to the 
community that, provided no undue advantages are given to 
particular parties by the law, the public benefit is always pro- 
ge to the profits of the individual. The debate in the 

ouse of Commons last session upon the Usury laws, shows 
that the prejudices upon this subject are now retained by few 
besides the country gentlemen. It is to be hoped that, when 
the game laws are repealed, and when country justices are 
shorn of a little of their irresponsible power, they may be able 
to devote a few hours to the purposes of instruction, and may 
in time’succeed in raising themselves to something like a level 
with the rest of the welll. 

There is no proposition in Euclid more clearly established 
than that theorem in political economy which shews, that the 
command of the labouring classes over the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, depends upon the ratio which their num- 
ber bears to the means of employment. The corollary which 
flows from it is equally indisputable—that whatever tends to 
increase their numbers, without proportionally increasing capi- 
tal, must be mischievous in the extreme. These doctrines are 
now disputed by few who pretend to reason upon the condition 
of the labouring classes. 7 we refer back to the year 1796, 
we shall find, that doctrines of a very different nature were 
broached by the great legislator of his time. “ Let us,” said 
Mr. Pitt, “make relief, in cases where there are a number of 
children, a matter of right and. honour, instead of a ground of 
opprobrium and contempt. This will make a large family a 
blessing, and not a curse; and this will draw a proper line of 
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distinction between those who are able to provide for them- 
selves by their labour, and those who, after having enriched 
their country with a number of children, have a claim upon its 
assistance for support.”* In other words, let us do precisely 
what true wisdom would do every thing to avoid: let us make 
a large family, which is a curse to the country, a blessing to 
the individual. Let us use our utmost endeavours to discou- 
rage those who, by prudence and forethought, labour to pro- 
rs for themselves; and hold out inducements for others to 
degrade their country, by bringing into existence children for 
whom no adequate support can be provided. The measure in 
favour of which these statesman-like remarks were elicited, was 
one of the chief causes of the wretched state of our peasantry, to 
deplore which almost every voice in the country is raised. It was 
nothing less than the plan for making up the deficiency of wages 
out of the poor’s rate, and for increasing and decreasing those 
wages according to the largeness or smallness of the labourer’s 
family. And yet this was the heaven-born minister. Grateful, in- 
deed, we are, that no such heaven-born ministers exist at present. 
We are inclined to think, that a candidate for such a title, in 
the present dey, would scarcely dream of enacting that fore- 
thought should be a curse, or that the introduction of a num- 
ber of children into the world without a provision for their 
maintenance should be a blessing. 

Paley, who flourished rather earlier than the great Pilot, 
entertained notions no less extravagant. We will quote his 
own words: “ The apron of large estates have it in their 
power to facilitate the maintenance, and thereby to encourage, 
the establishment of families (which is one of the noblest pur- 
pone to which the rich and great can convert their endeavours), 

y building cottages, splitting farms, erecting manufactories, 
cultivating wastes, embanking the sea, draining marshes, and 
other expedients, which the situation of each estate points out. 
If the profits of these undertakings do not repay the expense, 
let the authors of them place the difference to the account of 
charity. It is true of almost all such projects, that the public 
is a gainer by them, whatever the owner be. And where the 
loss can be spared, this consideration is sufficient.”+ It is 
scarcely possible for the same number of words to convey a 
greater number of erroneous ideas.. How the public, in any of 
the undertakings mentioned, can be gainers while the projectors 
lose, is what we cannot imagine. If the proprietor of an estate 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary History, vol. 32. p. 710. 
+ Moral and Political Philosophy, b. 3, p. 2, chap. 5, 
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can gain more by building cottages_or cultivating wastes, than 
by a different employment of his capital, he will do so as a 
matter of course; but if, by employing it in any other manner, 
or by lending it to somebody else who is willing to employ it, 
he might have obtained an annual profit, instead of which he 
cultivates the waste and sustains an annual loss, it is clear that 
not only he, but the community and the labourers themselves, 
must be losers. The capital, whether employed productively 
or unproductively, would, for the first year, furnish employment 
to the same number of labourers. If employed productively, 
however, every year would bring with it the same quantity of 
employment to labourers, or perhaps additional employment, 
arising from the savings of the capitalist; while, if employed 
unproductively, the decrease of capital would be the cause of a 
gradual diminution of employment, and of increasing want and 
misery among the labourers. A project to encourage the esta- 
blishment of families by any other means than by increasing 
the stock of subsistence, must at all times be mischievous: but 
a project where the projector, is to lose, is a project to encou- 
rage the starvation of families: it is actually ced at a high 
price the privilege of calling human beings into existence to 
starve, 

Under the third division, that of interchange, are naturally 
classed the absurd errors which so long prevailed on the sub- 
ject of price and ——_ value. 

Of all the doctrines of political economy, the theory of value 
is, perhaps, that which has most the appearance of being purel 
speculative and of no practical utility. Let us, however, only call 
to mind some of the ridiculous notions generally current thirty or 
forty years back, and still entertained by many of the present 
day, upon the subject of market prices. In 1786, the corpo- 
ration of London appointed‘a committee to inquire into the 
cause of the high price of meat. Their report stated, that it 
was occasioned by the pernicious system of forestalling. Had 
they understood the theory of value, it would have been evident 
to them. that the rise of price was occasioned by a diminution 
of supply, arising from the cold and wet seasons of preceding 
years ;* that this high price acted most beneficially, first, by 
checking consumption, and secondly, by holding out induce- 
ments to increased production; and that if the forestallers 
attempted to raise the market price above the cost of produc- 
tion ina greater degree than was justified by the defalcation of 
supply, their own loss would be the necessary consequence. 





¥ Pooke on High and Low Prices, p. 253, 2nd edit. 
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By their ignorance, therefore, these sagacious inquirers, instead 
ef directing the public attention to the real cause of the dimi- 
nished supply, held up to hatred a class of men who were doing 
all in their power to make that distress as light as possible, 
and who, the moment they ceased to act in that direction, 
would be themselves the greatest sufferers. In the last session 
of parliament lord Redesdale stated, among other equally 
weighty objections to joint-stock companies, that he saw no 
reason why some of them should not buy up all the corn in the 
country, We merely notice the dictum of this sage in the law, 
beeause we know there are some persons who think that he 
made an exhibition of most scandalous ignorance, whereas we 
think we have shewn satisfactorily that the learned lord is 
quite as well versed in political economy as the corporation of 
London was in 1786. 

To what, but to an ignorance of the laws by which market 
prices are determined, can it be attributed, that a high price of 
corn was thought equivalent to an increase of wealth !—that 
increased value and increased wealth were synonymous ?—that 
money expended on court-dresses for a drawing-room, or on 
woollens for a: dead body, was a great encouragement to trade ? 


. —that taxes were like the dews of heaven which descend again 


in prolific showers ?—that the wealth of a country was to be 
estimated by the quantity of money which it contained ?—that 
the exportation of money, accordingly, was mischievous, its 
importation beneficial ?—that the first was to be checked by 
penal laws, and the latter encouraged by bounties upon the 
exportation of manufactured goods to those countries where 
ealbuss likely to abound? To what, but to an ignorance of 
the effect of relative supply upon exchangeable value, can be 
attributed the low remuneration of labour, and hence the de- 
graded state of our population? The public, fortunately, are 
daily becoming wiser upon all these questions, and when igno- 
rance is dispelled, the removal of all the evils to which it has 
given birth cannot be long retarded. 

That we may not be thought to be fighting against shadows, 
we will turn again to the pages of Paley. Among other modes 
of conferring benefits upon the species, he enumerates “ the 
keeping down the price of fuel or provision, in case of a mono- 
poly or temporary scarcity, by purchasing the articles at the 

est market, and retailing them at prime cost, or at asmall 
loss; or the adding of a bounty to particular species of labour 
when the price is accidentally depressed.”* Paley himself seems 





* Mor. and Pol, Phil. b. 3, p. 2, chap. 5. 
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to admit, by the very terms which he uses, that the high price is 
occasioned by deficiency of supply. Now the rise in price of 
any commodity, of which there is a scarcity, has two good 
efiects : First, by checking consumption, it is the means b 
which the diminished quantity is made to last until additional 
supplies can be brought to market; and secondly, it holds out 
inducements to those upon whom the supply of the market 
depends, to procure additional quantities, either by increased 
cultivation, or by fresh importations from places where there is 
a comparative abundance. To keep down the price, if it can 
be done, is to encourage consumption and to shut out further 
supplies, and thus, as far as possible, to take precautions that 
starvation may not be averted. The only real security against 
dearth, is the power of parting with certain superfiuities in 
order to procure what is essential to existence. Where the 
people are in the habit of indulging in luxuries which on an 
emergency can be converted into food, they are almost beyond 
the reach of such a calamity as famine. Besides, the dearth of 
a particular commodity seldom extends at the same time to all 
~ of the world ; and if the country where the scarcity exists 
nas superfluities to spare, it will be able to make an exchange 
with its neighbours. But Paley will not allow us in this man- 
ner to lay up provision against want, for he says, “the ex- 
pending of human food on superfluous dogs or horses ;” also 
“ the reducing of the quantity, in order to alter the quality, and 
to alter it generally for the worse ; as the distillation of spirits 
from bread corn, the boiling down of solid meat for sauces, 
essences, &c.,” are “ contrary to the Divine intention and will; 
and therefore wrong, for the same reason that any other crime 
is so.””* 

A want of attention to indirect and distant effects, which 
the science of political economy alone can teach, is continually 
leading well-intentioned persons to the most absurd and ure- 
concileable conclusions. They build up theories upon a partial 
view of facts, and then cry down others for knowing enough to 
detect the absurdity of their plans. One man observes a num- 
ber of deserted and unprotected children, and projects the 
establishment of a foundling-hospital ; another takes notice of 
the unemployed population of a manufacturing town, and pro- 
poses the interdiction of foreign manufactures; another is 
struck by the multitudes of foreign vessels which frequent our 

orts, and he immediately advises a protecting a in favor of 
ritish shipping. They call themselves practical men. We 





* Mor. and Pol, Phil. b, 2. chap, 11. 
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have heard some of these practical men lament the invention 
and employment of machinery. It deprives, they say, the poor 
of work ; and it is in vain that you endeavour to make them 
comprehend that, if it were not for our machines we could not 
employ one-tenth part of our present population. The persons 
who give utterance to such nonsense, to be consistent, must 
lament the existence of all machinery ; for the plough when 
first invented must have deprived the spade-men of employ- 
ment, and the art of printing must have irretrievably ruined the 
manuscript-copiers. If these charitable and practical men 
could ania in depriving us of our inventions, we should 
certainly be exalted to a most enviable situation ! 

The employment of machinery is merely equivalent to an im- 
proved mode of dividing and distributing labour. Capitalists 
find that by the employment of ploughs and threshing machines 
they can procure a larger quantity of corn with the same capital, 
or, if the market does not require a larger supply of corn, that 
the same quantity can be obtained by a smaller amount of capital. 
In the latter case agricultural labourers are for a time thrown out 
of employment. But the same desire of profit which induced 
the capitalists, before, to employ the whole of their capital in 
agriculture, will still induce them to seek employment for their 


_ a elsewhere ; so that the condition of some other 


s 
class of labourers would be improved, while that of the agricul- 
tural population would be temporarily deteriorated. That prin- 
ciple of human nature, however, which makes every man strive 
to better his condition, would soon restore the level between the 
two employments; that level, too, an improved one since the 
profits or means of savings of the capitalists are augmented by 
the use of machinery. But the fact is, that great inventions in 
machinery, or improvements in agriculture, are never the results 
of a day nor evenofa year. They are brought to light gradually, 
and, as may be seen, are almost simultaneous in the different 
branches of industry. No sudden disturbance, consequently, is 
occasioned ; for the sources whence increased enjoyments flow 
are imperceptibly distributed through the various classes, to 
the common benefit of all. 
To stimulate to the utmost improvements in the means of 
roduction, no encouragement beyond that of securing to every 
individual the fruits of his industry and ingenuity is required at 
the hands of the legislature. For every individual, it may be 
observed, is intensely interested in promoting the prosperity of 
the public. Onthe other hand, every impediment to freedom of 
intercourse and distribution must evidently tend to diminish the 
annual produce. Why does the miner at Newcastle employ 
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himself exclusively in digging coals? Why does he not also 
w his own corn, and make his own shoes? Clearly because 
e can procure more, not only of coals, but of corn and shoes, 
by thus employing himself, than if he divided his attention 
among many heterogeneous employments. The same motives 
operate upon the grower of corn, and maker of shoes. And 
why does one country cultivate one particular branch of trade 
in preference to another? Why should England manufacture 
- cotton goods when she wants sugar, tea, and corn? For pre- 
cisely the same reason—because if she attempt to raise any of 
these latter commodities, when she can procure them from other 
countries in larger quantities with the same quantity of labour, 
she must put up with a smaller quantity, either of those com- 
modities, or of something else. Hence the conclusion is obvious, 
that every legislature desirous of promoting the public pros- 
perity will leave every individual to employ himself as he pleases, 
and to exchange with whom he pleases, either in his own or 
in a foreign country, satisfied that in both cases his object is 
alike, to exchange the less for the more desirable commodity. 
Such are the lessons which are to be learnt from Political 
Economy. And we can scarcely imagine any body with a mind 
so perverted or so prejudiced, as to be blind to the beneficial re- 
volution which they are calculated to bring about in the opinions 
of mankind. Great even has been the revolution already, im- 
rfectly as these lessons are understood. All who take an 
interest in the passing events of the day, who are in the habit 
of perusing a daily newspaper, and who are acquainted with the 
history of their country during the last century, may bear 
witness to the truth of this observation. Is it now generally 
pea that trade can be increased by protecting and prohibit 
ory duties ? that the wine of one country should be taxed higher 
than that of another, on the principle that the latter country 
is the better customer of the two! that the prosperity of a 
neighbouring nation is just ground of jealousy and hostility ? 
that long wool and machinery ought not to be exported? that 
corn Me foreign manufactures ought not to be imported? If, 
as we believe, all these antiquated notions, generated in ignor-, 
ance, and fostered by ignorance and sinister mterest united, are 
iving way to others which breathe a spirit of universal benevo- 
ence, to what is this happy change to be attributed, but to the 
influence of the doctrines brought to light by Smith and 
Ricardo? When we.reflect upon the numerous wars which have 
had for their object. the humbling of a rival nation, and the 
numerous commercial treaties which have had for their object 
the overreaching of an ally, we cannot but hail that science 
VOL. Il.—wWwy R. vs 
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which exposes their wickedness and absurdity, which teaches, in 
their stead, that every nation is interested in the universal pros- 
perity, and that every war, however glorious, however grateful 
to an ambitious ruler, or profitable to the members of an aristo- 
cracy, must inevitably occasion a decrease of wealth, and hence 
a diminution of enjoyment to the public. No legislature or 
ministers will henceforward obtain praise for their patriotism, by 
forcing those for whom they make laws to spend more upon an 
inferior article of home manufacture, than would have sufficed 
to obtain the same article of a better quality from abroad ; much 
less will they gain consideration by curtailing the enjoyments 
of the public in general, for the sake of an ideal advantage to be 
granted to one quarter of the globe, at the expense of the 
other. These days are happily gone by, and we are willing to 
believe that some of our ministers are as well aware of this as 
ourselves. Nay further, we are convinced that we should have 
more proofs of their knowledge upon these subjects, were it not 
for the overpowering influence of the landed interest in the 
House of Commons. 

Having run over some of the topics of the three first divisions 
of Mr. Mill’s book, and endeavoured to contrast the doctrines 
which they inculcate with those which formerly prevailed, we 
might safely bring this article to a close, and leave the reader 
to determine, whether it was not shewn that the tendency of 
political economy is, to render mankind less confined in their 
notions, less inveterately national, more benevolent, and more 
happy. But were we to stop here, our task would not be com- 
plete. The three first divisions, to which our attention has 
been hitherto confined, treats only of the means. The end 
forms the subject of the fourth. ‘“ That end is Consumption. 
Things are produced, that they may be consumed; and distri- 
bution and exchange are only the intermediate operations for 
bringing the things which have been produced, into the hands 
of those who are to consume them.” (p. 213.) 

There are, however, two species of consumption, the one pro- 
ductive the other unproductive. Under the first head is inclu- 
ded all that is expended in the maintenance of labourers, in 
seed, and the raw materials for manufactures, in the wear and 
tear of machinery, and other instruments of labour; all consump- 
tion in short which takes place for the purposes of production. 
Under the second head is included alone that consumption 
which takes place merely for the purpose of enjoyment. It is 
this latter species of consumption that we allude to, when we 
talk of consumption as the end of production. It is particu- 
larly necessary to bear in mind, that every thing which is pro- 
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duced is consumed, either productively or unproductively. 
This is so plain as almost to appear a truism. Sevesthalions, 
truism as it may appear, it has been overlooked by more than 
one great man. One of Buonaparte’s plans for the aggrandize- 
ment of France, after conquering the whole world, was to create 
trade. For this purpose he proposed annually to visit the 
various provinces with a most splendid court, that all might 
profit by his expenditure. Our late and highly-gifted monarch, 
George 3rd, and his gracious and enlightened consort, have 
been much praised for their solicitude to enrich their subjects 
by holding frequent and splendid levies and drawing-rooms. 

e mean no disrespect to our late revered monarch, by introdu- 
eing him in company with the “‘upstart” Napoleon. The upstart 
appears indeed to have entertained ideas so perfectly legitimate 
on the subject of political economy, that we thought it might 
be permitted us to direct our remarks at the same time to the 
two great potentates, great, we allow, in different lines, but 
equally distinguished for their accurate knowledge of the mode 
in which prosperity is communicated toa nation. We will con- 
cede to our illustrious antagonists every thing which they 
could possibly ask in the argument. We will suppose that the 
money spent was not first extracted from their subjects. Now, 
if the — were not spent in court-dresses, it would be spent 
in some other manner, either productively or unproductively. 
If unproductively, the exertions of these great sovereigns would 
merely occasion a transfer of employment from one class of 
their subjects to another ; if productively, their judicious inter- 
ference would be the cause of an actual diminution in the sum 
of national wealth. When we take into consideration that the 
—— by which drawing-rooms are furnished, and court-dresses 
paid for, is mostly drawn from the pockets of the people, it will 
easily be supposed that courtiers are to be found in the rank 
of those who hate political economy, and despise those by whom 
it is cultivated. 

Should we omit to notice, that the views of those two re- 
nowned sovereigns were entertained by others as well as them- 
selves, our tory readers possibly might tax us with disloyalty, 
while our radical readers would perhaps say, that our pages might 
be better employed than in commenting upon the opinions of 
monarchs, since there is seldom much conformity between 
theit mode of thinking and that of their subjects. It happens, 
however, in this case, that the same views were propounded by 
the greatest moralist of his age. “ Luxury,” says Paley, “ as 
it “supplies employment, and promotes industry, assists popu- 
lation.” It must not be supposed that Paley approves of the 
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eps of luxurious habits among all ranks of the people. 
n this, according to him, there would be great mischief. “ When 
once fashion hath annexed the use of these articles of dress 
(broad-cloth and fine linen) to any certain class, the middling 
ranks, for example, of the community, each individual of that 
rank finds them to be necessaries of life; that is, finds himself 
obliged to comply with the example of his equals, and to main- 
tain that appearance which the custom of society requires.... 
We see, in this description, the cause which ra hea. men to 
waste their lives in a barren celibacy; and this cause, which 
impairs the very source of population, is justly placed to the 
account of luxury....It is the diffusion rather than the degree 
of luxury, which is to be dreaded as a national evil.... The con- 
dition most favourable to population is that of a laborious, fru- 
gal people ministering to the demands of an opulent, luxurious 
nation ; because this situation, whilst it leaves them every ad- 
vantage of luxury, exempts them from the evils which naturally 
accompany its admission into any country.”* 

Acting upon this doctrine, a legislator, in order to convert 
@ luxurious into a frugal population, ought to tax the multi- 
tude, to deprive them of a portion of their earnings, and transfer 
it to a chosen few: thus stopping the diffusion and promoting 
the degree, in other words habituating a laborious, frugal PEOPLE 
to minister to the demands of an opulent, luxurious NATION. 
A tythe seems a tax admirably adapted to this end, especially 
when backed by plurality of livings. Might not this argument 
be forcibly urged against those hardened infidels who presume 
to call in question its excellence ? 

As every thing which is produced, is produced for the sake 
of the enjoyment expected to be derived from its consumption, 
the consumption by government, which must be a deduction 
from the enjoyment of individuals, diminishes, as far as it ope- 
rates, the means and the motive to accumulate for the purpose 
of production. The consumption by government may be atten- 
ded with advantages, more than sufficient to counterbalance 
these evil effects. This will always be the case under a good 
government; and it is evident, that one of the principle signs of 
a good government would be, the affording protection and secu- 
rity at the least possible expense to the people. They who 
haye the power to extract money from the people, and appro~ 


* Mor. and Pol. Phil. b. 6. c. 11. We strongly recommend all who 
have any curiosity to become acquainted with the extent of Paley’s know- 
ledge in political economy, to peruse the chapter from which the above 
passage is taken. Of his knowledge in the other branches of morals we 
shall here say nothing. 
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priate it to themselves, never want arguments for extracting as 
much as they can. Taxes, say they, instead of checking, 
encourage accumulation by enforcing economy. These gentle- 
men forget that the real motive to accumulation is not the 
pleasure of paying the tax, but a feeling of security that what 
is left by the tax will not be taken away. Their reasoning may 
easily be reduced to an absurdity. The greater the tax, the 
greater the inducement to save. If, therefore, the tax should ab- 
sorb the whole produce of industry, accumulation and produc- 
tion would proceed with unprecedented rapidity. One of the 
effects of the study of political economy will be, to banish such 
nonsense from society ; not, we fear, by enlightening the coun- 
try gentlemen—but, at any rate, by making them the laughing- 
stock of the rest of the world. 

A knowledge of the true principles of taxation, will not only 
be the means of detecting the sophisms of those who profit by 
the money raised from the people, but it will serve to eradicate 
all ill-grounded feelings of anger on the part of the people who 
pay them. Taxes doubtless must always be an evil. Their ten- 
dency is, to check the progress of a nation in wealth and popu- 
lation. But because this is the effect of taxation, it does not 
follow that taxation must necessarily be the cause of degrada- 
tion and suffering to the labouring classes. It is a truth which 
cannot be too often inculcated, that the well-being of the 
labouring classes depends upon the proportion which their 
numbers bear to the means of employment. If the means of 
employment be diminished by taxation, let them only keep down 
their numbers, and the pressure of taxation will shortly be 
averted. So long as the population of a country are determined 
upon the enjoyment of a certain portion of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, and regulate their numbers accordingly, 
taxation may be the cause of a reduction in their numbers, but 
can hardly occasion the permanent degradation of themselves. 

Here our remarks upon the practical utility of political 
economy must close. As, however, it is of the utmost importance 
that the grand principle of human nature, upon which every 
proposition in the science is founded, should be constantly borne 
in mind, we hope that it will not be thought’ an irksome repeti- 
tion if we again recall it to the attention of our readers. ‘“ Every 
man is desirous of his own happiness.” All who have bestowed 
the slightest attention even upon the few propositions which 
we have noticed, cannot fail to have been struck with the ad- 
mirable order in which they flow from this principle. It is this 
principle which is involved in the word “competition”, and 
without competition there would be no ordinary rate of wages 
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nor of profits, and no regulator of exchangeable value. Could 
the public in general, or at all events that portion of the public 
who are free from the trammels of bigotry and sinister interest, 
be but persuaded in all their reasonings and inquiries to keep 
this principle steadily in view, how soon would the human mind 
rise superior to the sophisms by which rulers endeavour to 
ag themselves in the enjoyment of their mischievous power ! 
ow soon would it be generally understood that, whether the 
means by which an individual seeks his own happiness, will or 
will not be detrimental to the public, is determined by the 
situation in which he is placed! And how soon should we be 
blessed with the laws and institutions to which the improvements 
in political science entitle us to aspire ! 
incerely shall we rejoice if this article should be the means 
of directing any of our readers to the study of Mr. Mill’s book : 
and we may venture to pronounce, should this be the case, that 
their rejoicing will at least be equal to our own. We have 
noticed many of the erroneous notions current in the world 
upon the subject of political economy, as well among those who 
are friendly, as among those who are enemies, to humar. :mprove- 
ment. We have likewise pointed out the origin ui these 
notions, and have said enou 4 we think, to shew that they are 
utterly groundless. That the study of political economy is 
"gon with the most important benefits to mankind, all who 
ave gone along with us must be prepared toadmit. It remains, 
therefore, only to say, that in the attainment of these benefits 
no extraordinary difficulties are to be overcome. On this point 
we cannot do better than quote the words of Mr. Mill, as given 
in the preface to the first edition of his work. 


‘i am myself persuaded, that nothing more is necessary for ‘under- 
standing every part of the beok, than to read it with attention—such a 
degree of attention as persons of either sex, of ordinary understanding, 
are capable of bestowing. 

‘ They who are commencing the study ought to proceed slowly, and 
to familiarize themselves with the new combinations of ideas as they 
are successively presented to them. If they proceed to a subsequent 
proposition, before they are sufficiently imbued with the first, they will, 
of course, experience a difficulty, only because they have not present to 
their memory the truth which is caleulated to remove it. If they who 
begin the study of mathematics were to content themselves with merely 
reading and assenting to the demonstrations, they would soon arrive at 
doctrines which they would be unable to comprehend, solely because 
they had not, by frequent repetition, established in their minds those 
previous propositions, the prompt application of which was required.’ 
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Art. II. A Treatise on Dynamics. By W. Whewell, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Messrs. Deighton and Sons, 1823, 8vo. 


Alt HOUGH the time when we are so lamentably backward 

in the staple of abstract and applied mathematics, is not, 
perhaps, the best moment to complain of the style in which 
such knowledge as there may be is communicated, yet it cannot be 
disguised that, in the mere arts of composition, the cultivators of 
science on the continent are very greatly superior to our coun- 
trymen. ‘Two exceptions, indeed, we must make to this gene- 
ral observation—the late Professor Playfair, and Brinkle 
Andrews, Professor of Astronomy in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Of men like these we can only regret that they have written so 
little. No embarrassing difficulties ever impede the rea- 
der in the current of their investigations : every thing is full, 
nothing extraneous, nothing defective, the selection of their 
materials governed by the most refined taste, their exposition 
and development conducted with unrivalled simplicity and 
clearness. In studying the great masters of science who have 
appeared on the continent within the last fifty years, they ac- 
quired not merely their learning, they imbibed also their spirit 
and their style. These are, however, exceptions : the great mass 
of writers among our countrymen have written in the most 
clumsy and inartificial manner, a truth which might readily be 
illustrated by a large group of illustrious names. 

Compare, for instance, the treatises on Mechanics by M. M. 
Francceur and Poisson, especially that of the latter, with those 
of Professor Gregory and Mr. Whewell, and the contrast will 
not be more evident than humiliating. There is an elegance, 
an uniformity, and, if we may say so, a unity in the works of 
these learned foreigners, which we should in vain seek for 
in those of our countrymen. Yet it must not be inferred 
that we place the treatise of Mr. Whewell on Mechanics on 
the same level with that of Professor Gregory. Mr. Whewell 
has unquestionably given to his work the impress of his own 
powerful mind, and has thus effectually rescued it from the 
character of a mere compilation. To Professor Gregory’s Mecha- 
nics, no such commendation can be awarded. Its want of 
systematic arrangement, of uniformity of investigation, and of 
due apportionment of parts, notwithstanding its copious infor- 
mation, reduce it to the level of a mere compilation. 

The Traité de Mécanique of M. Poisson is altogether with- 
out a rival among the class of works to which it belongs. 
Clear and copious in his physical explanations, expounding his 
general theories with the most remarkable perspicuity, and 
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tracing with the utmost distinctness their general scope and 
bearing, he illustrates them, not by a great variety of exam- 
ples imperfectly wrought out, but by one or two of an order 
generally somewhat difficult, but analyzed both symbolically and 
physically in such a manner as to furnish at once a complete 
illustration of his theory, and exhibit a perfect model of mathe- 
matical composition. 

Mecnanics, taken in the most general acceptation as em- 
bracing the theory of the motions both of solid and fluid bodies, 
both of the motions of bodies on the surface of the earth, and 
of the planetary system, constitute by far the most extensive 
and important branch of Natural Philosophy. It is to the 
cultivation of this science that the abstract mathematics owe, 
not only their most profound and beautiful speculations, but 
even the very existence of some of their most interesting de- 
partments. Thus the Calculus of Variations owes its existence 
to the investigation of the brachystochronous curves, and the 
Calculus of Partial Differential Equations to investigations con- 
cerning the velocity of sound. Mechanical inquiries, indeed, 
have not only furnished the occasion which first brought these 
departments of abstract mathematics to light, but also, in their 
progress, the causes which expanded and developed them into 
reguiar systems. 

It is in this field of research that philosophy can shew 
the proudest trophies of science. Here the continental mathe- 
maticians, laying hold of the fundamental principles and me- 
thods which Newton and Maclaurin had delivered, and, availing 
themselves of the great instrument of calculation which these 
mathematicians had put into their hands, have erected a super- 
structure of such extent and symmetry, of such intrinsic 
beauty, and of such importance to the great interests of 
science, as to place them, if not on a level with Newton, 
yet second only to him, and among the benefactors of the 

uman race. Yet, before the publication of Mr. Whewell’s 
treatise on Statics and Dynamics, the mathematicians of this 
country did not even possess a compend of the principles and 
methods which have entirely changed the science, and which 
have, for half a century, been familiar on the continent. As 
far as a compact and luminous development of the theories of 
Mechanics constitutes an element in works of this description, 
Mr. Whewell’s success has not been equal to our expectations. 
As a collection of problems, brought together from the acade- 
mical transactions of the continent, and various other scattered 
sources, of difficult access, it is highly valuable; and to the 
lovers of mathematical investigation who have hitherto been 
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compelled to feed on humbler fare, its perusal will prove a rich 
and luxurious repast. 

We opened Mr. Whewell’s book under the persuasion that 
we should find a luminous deduction of the general principles 
of Dynamics, occupying that leading and prominent situation 
to which their importance entitles them, and an ample survey 
and deduction of the methods and investigations which have oc- 
cupied mathematicians since the time of D’Alembert, especially 
of Lagrange and M. Poisson. We did not expect a bare trans- 
lation of the Mécanique Analytique of Lagrange, but we did 
anticipate that its spirit, its comprehensive reasonings, and its 
methods would have been embodied and exhibited in such a 
form as at once to supply a great deficiency in the scientific 
works of this country, and uphold the reputation of the Uni- 
versity of which Mr. Whewell is unquestionably one of the 
most distinguished members, and among its present mathema- 
tical lecturers, by far the most profound and philosophical. No 
way conspicuous for the originality of its views, or the skill 
with which he has availed himself of the later discoveries which 
have enriched the science, it’ seems something like what we 
might suppose the production of an ingenious operating 
mechanic would be, who set about with exemplary diligence 
and perseverance to work out the resolution of a variety of 
problems by the mere force of his own sagacity and the aid of 
symbolical language, than of a man of science, embracing in 
his ample survey the entire subject, and —— its theories 
and their applications in the simple and comprehensive spirit 
of a philosopher. 

Having made these remarks on the general character of the 
book before us, we shall now proceed to observe more parti- 
cularly on some specific topics. In the first place, then, we 
cannot but express our regret that it should savour so strongly 
of the peculiarities of the University from which it has emanated ; 
a circumstance which @ priort might have appeared a very 
desirable feature, but which, on a minuter examination, we 
shall find to detract very considerably from its merit. This 
very natural prejudice is manifested partly in adopting a kind 
of language current in Cambridge, and borrowed from the study 
of Newton, but which is very properly rejected by the best 
modern writers on Mechanics; partly in the constant endea- 
vour to approximate the form of the results to, and show their 
identity with those in, the books and MSS. read in Cambridge, 
and more especially in the selection and arrangement of the 
subjects which constitute the bulk of his volume. 

It is in this last particular that we conceive his prejudices 
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have exercised the most injurious influence on his book, and 
therefore, on this head, we shall explain ourselves a little more 
in detail. 

Thus we hold it to be a matter of the first importance that 
writers on any branch of natural philosophy, in illustrating 
their theories, should always select those problems which are 

resented by the phenomena of nature. In investigating, for 
instance, the motions of oscillating bodies, we hold it to be a 
waste of time and labour to dwell much on the case of oscilla- 
tions in a cycloid, because they never really occur in practice. 
Mr. Whewell is manifestly of a different opinion, for he has 
discussed this case in most elaborate detail, to the comparative 
exclusion of that which actually occurs in practice. Now this 
last—the case of oscillations in a circle—is both mathema- 
tically and philosophically one of the most important and inter- 
esting problems in Mechanics ; the mathematical investigations 
whieh arise out of it, when the resistance of the atmosphere, 
and the extensibility of the rod are taken account of, present 
very considerable difficulties, and are highly interesting, not 
only as exemplifying the methods of integrating by approxima- 
tion, but for the intrinsic beauty of the investigations, and the 
simplicity of the results in which they terminate. The deter- 
mination of the progression of the lunar apogee is a problem 
which has occupied a large space in the labours of mathema- 
ticians. It is well known, that this was one of the very few 
points in which Newton failed. His failure arose from his 
taking account only of the central force, and neglecting the 
tangential. Any method, therefore, which neglects the tangen- 
tial force is a mere toy, which may indeed illustrate a formula, 
but which is of no use to the philosopher. Notwithstandin 
this, which should have been a sufficient warning to donpatek 
the problem as soon as possible, Mr. Whewell has trod over all 
the ground of Newton, and has deduced all his results, and a great 
variety of new ones. He has, in truth, applied his analysis 
very neatly, and his copious details and frequent recurrence to 
this topic, evidently shew that it is one of his favourite subjects 
of speculation. Again, the space allotted to the investigation 
of the forms and properties of Cotes’s Spirals is altogether dis- 
proportionate to the importance of the subject, which is more 
interesting chiefly because it was slightly handled by Newton, 
and more completely developed by Cotes in his Harmonia 
Mensurarum. Finally, the arrangement which separates into 
distinct divisions, the investigation of the motions of bodies 
moving in free space and in resisting media, an arrangement 
equally arbitrary and unscientific, is another sample of the 
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same prejudice. Newton, whuse authority is here expressly 
alleged for adopting this arrangement, had a satisfactory rea- 
son for the course he adopted, inasmuch as he could investigate 
the most interesting cases of motion in free space by methads 

urely geometrical; whereas, when he introduced the simplest 
CL ypethesis of resistance, he was compelled to employ what was 
virtually a process of integration. This circumstance, which in 
Newton’s scheme naturally drew a broad line of distinction be- 
tween the two cases, has, in Mr. Whewell’s mode of investiga- 
tion, where the integral calculus is extensively employed, no 
existence, and a different arrangement would have been both more 
intelligible and instructive, as exhibiting more clearly the con- 
nection between the different problems of dynamics. The 
divisions into which the various classes of dynamical problems 
naturally fall, appear to us to be obviously these: 1. The 
motion of a material isolated point. 2. The motion of a system 
of points, connected by rods, cords, &c., exercising on each 
other their mutual attractions, &c. 3. The motion of an 
aggregate of material points, or of a solid bedy. 

r. Whewell’s Dynamics is divided into three books. The 
Jirst embracing the motion of a material isolated point, or system 
of points, in free space. The second, the various problems con- 
nected with the motion of a point in a resisting medium; and 
the third investigates the moiion of a solid body. 

The first book embraces the greatest variety of inquiries, and 
is the most interesting and best executed of the three. There 
is nothing which seems to call for our notice, till we arrive at 
§ 6. In this are discussed a variety of problems concerning 
the motions of bodies connected by ‘rods, and compelled to 
move on given surfaces. It — to us, that the class of 
pane ere resolyed, would have been more simply discussed 

y considering the two material points and the connecting rod 
as a solid body, and investigating separately the motion of the 
centre of gravity, and of their motion round this centre, than, 
as Mr. Whewell has done, by considering them as two isolated 
points, and the connecting rod as merely exercising a force of ten- 
sion. This mode of considering the effect of a connecting rod is 
evidently a favourite with Mr. Whewell, and is undoubtedly often 
convenient in deriving the equations of motion. It was pre- 
cisely at this point of his book that the principle of D’Alembert 
should have been introduced. It is in the consideration of 
problems of this kind, that it receives the most simple and 
copious illustration. It was in the investigation of this class 
of problems, and for removing the peculiar difficulties which 
they present, that the principle was bret discovered. It is the 
very object of it to teach us the laws which regulate the 
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distribution of force in a system of bodies. Yet notwithstand- 
ing, Mr. Whewell, adhering tenaciously to his force of tension, 
takes no notice whatever of D’Alembert’s principle, till he 
comes to investigate the motion of a solid body in his third book, 
where its application is, by no means, so obvious and distinct. 
It should undoubtedly have been introduced when he began to 
examine the motion of connected bodies, and the neglect of it 
in this department of his work was surely to leave out the most 
striking illustrations, and those by which its power and simplicity 
are most remarkably manifested. Mr. Whewell is obviously a 
man who thinks for LLimeelf, and it appears to us that, somehow or 
other struck by the apparent 7 with which his method 
may be frequently employed, he has finally come to over-rate 
its value, in comparison of other methods. But whatever ma 
be the cause which has induced this peculiarity, it is one whiah 
impairs very considerably the general merit of his book. 

n expounding the principle of D’Alembert, when at length 
it comes under notice, our author is by no means happy. The 
elaborate demonstrations with which he introduces a principle, 
which when divested of technical language is truly axiomatic, 
might surely have been aaa, for simpler considerations. 
In some of the first deductions he has drawn from it, we again 
recognize the operation of a principle to which we have alread 
adverted, in the investigation of a variety of formule, which 
are of no use in themselves, and are apparently introduced only 
because they happen to be found in Atwood. 

In deducing the equations of the motion of a system of bodies, it 
is often very convenient to combine the principle of virtual veloci- 
ties with that of D’Alembert. This method is almost universally 
adopted by Lagrange in his Mécanique Analytique, by M. Laplace, 
and by all the best writers on dynamics. The facilities which 
this combination affords in many of the more abstruse depart- 
ments of dynamics, cannot readily be imagined by any one 
who has not been in the habit of employing it. Yet, with one 
solitary exception, where Mr. Whewell has employed this con- 
sideration in deducing a rather unmanageable formula, no notice 
whatever is taken of this method. 

The problem of tractories is not treated in the most satisfac- 
tory manner by Mr. Whewell, considering the materials within 
his reach. The simplest case of this problem, and indeed the 
only one which admits of being completely resolved, viz. where 
one of the bodies uniformly describes a straight line, has been 
the subject of much discussion, and has certainly given birth to 
some very beautiful mathematical speculations. A history of 
the problem, together with several solutions by some of the 
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first continental mathematicians of the time, may be seen in 
one of the late numbers of the Annales des Mathématiques. 
Mr. W., instead of availing himself of these investigations, of 
which we can hardly suppose him ignorant, has manly written 
down the equations of the problem, and, without any attempt 
to resolve them, has merely deduced from geometrical consider- 
ations the path described by the body, which, as is well known, 
is a pce’ 

The manner in which Mr. Whewell has slurred over this 
question, we consider the more blameable, as there are so 
very few dynamical problems which admit of such complete 
resolution as those of which we are speaking. To understand 
what is here meant, it must be observed, that in all dynamical 
problems, there are two agg 9 points of inquiry, the velocity 
of the body whose motion is the subject of inquiry, at the end 
of any given time, and the space described in that time. For 
these evidently determine all that can be required, the place 
of the body at any time, and the rate at whisk it is moving. 
The path which the body describes, the period of its revolution 
when its path is re-entering, the period of oscillation when its 
motion is oscillatory, can always be easily found when the 
velocity and space are known. The velocity, depending only 
on one integration, can in aimost all cases be determined, thespace 
which requires a second integration, in comparatively very few. 
Now the case of tractories which we have mentioned, is one of 
those in which both these particulars can be ascertained, although 
the method of integration is not very simple or obvious. Hence 
a full discussion of this problem forms one of the most instruc- 
tive processes to be found in elementary dynamics; and for 
this reason it merited a much more ample examination than 
Mr. Whewell has thought proper to assign it. 

In examining the motions of bodies connected by strings, and 
compelled to move in givencurves, Mr. Whewell is naturally led to 
consider the case of ‘‘ two bodies connected by a string passing 
over a pully, one of them having, together with its vertical, a small 
oscillatory motion,” a problem which merits examination, not 
only because curious in itself, but also from its being erro- 
neously solved in every English book where it has been at- 
tempted. Mr. Whewell has, of course, pointed out this circum- 
stance, though he is far from having discussed the problem in a 
satisfactory manner. It may seem curious to refer to a trans- 
atlantic writer in a matter of mathematical speculation, which 
Euler has not managed with his usual skill, and which has 
somehow slipped very carelessly through the hands of our 
author, himself no unskilful analyst; but however curious, it 
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is nevertheless very true, that whoever will refer to the American 
edition of Dr. Hutton’s Course of Mathematics, will find in 
the Appendix a solution equally simple and satisfactory of this 
problem, which Euler, and Mr. Whewell, on Euler’s authority, 
has pronounced unmanageable. 

On the other hand, Mr. Whewell has dwelt with too much 
detail on matters which were scarcely deserving such notice. The 
elaborate discussion of the motion of a body attracted to two 
centres, by a force varying inversely as the square of the 
distance, and of some particular, but certainly very useless, 
cases of the problem of the three bodies, would have been well 
replaced by an elementary analytical view of the Problem of the 
three bodies—a view of which the problem is undoubtedly 
susceptible, and which would have been not only highly in- 
structive, butalso very interesting to many men who would wish to 
have a general notion of the problem, although they have not 
the leisure nor perhaps the courage to read the Mécanique 
Celeste, or even Droteaner Woodhouse’s Physical Astronomy. 


The second book, in which the motions of bodies in resisting 
media are investigated, presents little that requires any observa- 
tions from us. e must not omit to notice with the commenda- 
tion it deserves, the investigation of the orbit described by a body 


revolving in a medium, whose resistance varies as the square of 
the velocity, round a fixed point by virtue of a central force. 
The changes in the elements of the orbit due to the resistance 
are very Sagnatly deduced, and indeed the whole of the investi- 
gation exhibits a process highly instructive. 

The third he we have already said is dedicated to the 
motion of a solid body. This soutien consists of two parts 
entirely distinct: if we suppose the body in free space to be 
acted on by any force, whatever, it will have two motions entirely 
distinct—its centre of gravity will move exactly as if all the 
forces acting on the body were applied directly to the centre, 
and the body will have a rotatory motion about the centre of 
gravity as a fixed point, as if there was no motion of translation. 
The motion of the centre of gravity may, of course, be deter- 
mined by the principles already laid down, and the rotatory 
motion is the only one which remains to be considered. If the 
body have a fixed point, then, of course, there will be no trans- 
lation, and the only question is of the rotatory motion. This, 
as it is the most general case of rotatory motion, is accordingly 
discussed in the first place by Mr. Whewell. He has | tom the 
— equations very nearly as 7 are delivered by M. 

oisson in his T'raité de Mécanique. The investigations, though 
long and complicated, are remarkable for their symmetry, and 
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lead to formule of great simplicity considering the mass of 
calculation out of which they have been evolved. 

We have long been in the habit of inferring, wherever we 
have found a result simple in its form deduced from heavy cal- 
culations, that there must be some more direct method of 
deriving it. A reflection which occurred very forcibly when our 
attention was first directed to the investigations of which we 
are now speaking. The equations of a simple isolated point 
are deducible with the greatest facility, so also are the equations 
of a system of such points. The equation of a body revolving 
round one axis is also very readily derived ; how then does it 
happen, that the more general case of rotation round three 
axes should at once become so obstinate and involve us in such 
embarrassing calculations. 

A more careful inspection into the character of the problem 
and the meaning of its symbols, soon convinced us that these 
embarrassing calculations were by no means necessary, and that 
by applying some elementary considerations we might deduce 
these equations with the greatest simplicity. 

As our views on this matter differ materially from anything 
that we have ever seen, and as they tend ually to simplify the 
general investigation, and as they manifest very clearly the 
origin and meaning of each term of the final equations, we 
shall take the liberty to suggest them very briefly to our 
readers. 

Let the position of the body be referred to three fixed planes, 
having their origin at the fixed point, and let x, y, z, be the co- 
ordinates of any moticule (dm); also let x’, y’, z’ be the co-or- 
dinates of the same moticule, referred to three other co-ordinates, 
fixed in the body and. moveable with it, and having the same 
origin. And for the sake of simplicity, let it be assumed at 
once that these three latter axes are the principal axes of the 
body. Let p, q, r, be the velocities of rotation round each of 
these three latter axes at end of time (¢) : then it is easily shewn, 
either by simple geometric considerations, as M. Venturoli has 
done, or analytically, as M. Poisson has done, that, 


dx , , 
it =ry —qz 
d. , 
ft ara’ — pt Seer eer eeeereees (1) 
dz ’ 
= Py 


dx dy dz _. 
Now — - - evidently express the velocity of any moti- 
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cule (dm) along the three axes of 2, y, z: to find the points 
whose velocity is — we have only to make these quantities 
severally equal to zero: hence, 

ry’ —qz=0 ? 

ru’ —pz' =z0 

aX —py=0 § 

If these equations had been independent they would have 
indicated a point, but it is obvious that any two of them com- 
prehend the third, and consequently are only equivalent to two 
distinct equations, and therefore they indicate a line, every 
point of which is at rest for an instant (dt). During this instant, 
therefore, the body must revolve round this line, and hence it is 
called the instantaneous axis of rotation, and its position is 
determined by any two of these last equations ; for instance, by 


To find the position of this line, consider a point in it at a 
distance (r) from the axis, and let a, 3, y, be the angles which 


it makes with the axis of 2’, y’, z’, then 
x =rcosa=cosa of (x? + y? + 2’) 
2,/2 25/2 
ty) 
am P 
(pi +g +7*) 
q r 
A (p* + 7 + r*) 
r 
Y(p +97 4- r’) ] 
To find the velocity of rotation round this axis, consider a point 


on the axis of (x), whose distance from the origin is unity, 
then calling (V) this velocity, 


dx? dy*® dz 
ae + ae + ae 


= cos a pfx”? + 





*, cosa 





similarly cos B = 








cos y = 


vVt= 


by virtue of equations (1): it is also obvious that the angular 
velocity of rotation (s) round the instantaneous axis, is equal to 
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(V) divided by the distance of the point we have been con- 
sidering from the axis, or 


. r* + 7 
Now, sn.a = Y(1 — COS %a) — ost 


se Y(proet+r, 
Hence, combining equations (4) and (7) we obtain 


p=scosa 


I= 


r= scos y 


Hence, if a body have angular velocities p, q, r, round three 
rectangular axes, they —_ be combined into one determined in 
magnitude by equation (7), and about an axis determined in 
position by (4): or conversely, a body having a velocity of 
rotation round a single axis, this may be resolved into angular 
velocities round three other rectangular axes by equations (8). 
And hence it appears that these velocities of rotation may be 
resolved and compounded precisely after the same manner as 
forces are by the principles of Statics. 
Having laid down these preliminaries, we come now to that 
~ of the investigation which hitherto has been so much em- 
arrassed, and we may state what we are about to resolve, thus: 
** Having given the forces which impress upon a body, a motion 
of rotation round a fixed point, it is required to investigate the 
angular velocities which will be generated round its three prin- 
cipal axes.” 
Let A, B, C, be the moments of inertia round the axis of 
2’, y’, a’, respectively: then the effective moving force round 


dp : 


the axis of (x) will be measured by C. di 


The impressed forces are first, those acting externally, which 
will be measured by 2 (Y2’— Zy’) dm, adopting the usual 
notation ; and secondly, the centrifugal forces generated by the 
rotation round the other two axes (y’), (z’), which produces two 
forces in the plane of y 2’ respectively parallel to (z’), and (y’), 

u 


and their effect in producing rotation round the axis of (4’) will 
evidently be measured by 


A s* cos B cos y — Bs* cos B cos y. 
VOL, Il—W. R. Y 
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And these two are manifestly all the forces which act in pro- 
ducing rotation round (2’): hence, 


C 4 = *(yy — Zy’)dm + (A — B)+* cos B cos y. 
Which, by virtue of equations (8), is at once reducible to 
Cdp +(B—A) gr .dt = 2(Y2/—Zy’) dm .dt 
Similarly Bdg+(A—C) pr .dt = Z (Xz/—2x’) dm .dt } .» (9) 
Adr +(C—B) pq. dt = 2 (Xy/—Yx')dm . dt 


Thus, in a few lines, have we deduced the equations which 
determine the rotatory motion of a body about three axes, from 
the most elementary considerations, which in Mr. Whewell’s 
book occupy almost as many pages of abstract and compli- 
cated calculations. Our investigations, besides, possess the ad- 
vantage of shewing distinctly the signification and import of 
all our symbols, and the origin of the second term in (9), the 
latter of which cannot at all be inferred from Mr. Whewell’s 
calculations, and the former is by no means obvious. 

To complete the solution of these problems, the position of 
the body as well as its rotatory velocity must be known. 
This is usually determined, not in a function of 2, y, z, but of 
three angles, which are employed in conformity with the data 
of astronomy, and which require three other equations ; but, as 
M. Poisson te suggested a very simple and satisfactory mode 
of deduction, we shall not pause to make any remarks on them. 

_ We shall not make many observations on the manner in which 
Mr. W. has treated this subject, for it is evidently one on which 
he has not reflected very profoundly, and appears to have been 
introduced rather for the sake of rounding off his treatise, than 
because he was prepared to throw any new light on its diffi- 
culties, or to exhibit the established theories in any novel or 
more simple form. In what may be called the physical expla- 
nation of the problem, and in the general view of its import 
and. bearing, he. is, as usual, very defective, a circumstance the 
more to be condemned, as M. Poisson had, in his Traité de 
Mécanique, explained its general character with such remark- 
able force and clearness. 


When a series of equations, such as the series (9), are pre- 
sented to us, it is always desirable to state, how far they are 
applicable, what cases they embrace, and what simplifications 
they admit of. It is obvious that the extent of their applica- 
tion will depend. entirely on their capability of being integrated. 
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And it is also very obvious, that they cannot be integrated in 
their present form without very considerable simplifications. 
Such simplifications we shall find to occur in many of the most 
remarkable and interesting cases. 

Having already stated that Mr. Whewell’s Dynamics appears 
to be intended rather to exhibit a good collection of a | se 
than a scientific deduction of its general principles, we should 
not, perhaps, complain of his having consigned to a note the 
investigation of the principles of the vis vva, and of the con- 
servation of areas, still less are we entitled to express any dis- 
satisfaction if these principles are demonstrated in a manner 
less satisfactory than could have been wished. 

Among the beautiful artifices of which Lagrange availed him- 
self in his great work, there is none more Teaetbette than his 
method of introducing the equations of condition by means of 
an indeterminate factor. This method not only gave great sym- 
metry and beauty to his investigations, but becomes of essential 
importance when it is required to treat the higher problems of 
Mechanics. It has been already noticed that, in the present state 
of the integral calculus, but a very limited number of cases can 
be completely resolved. Such being the fact, any treatise which 
does not notice the methods, if any such exist, for obviating 
this defect of the calculus, must be essentially defective. Now 
it-so happens, that in many of the most interesting cases of 
nature, although we cannot integrate exactly by any known 
method, yet we may, approximately, to any degree of exactness, 
Thus, to take a very simple example, the equations which 
determine the small oscillations of a pendulum can be inte- 
grated, if we neglect the resistance of the atmosphere and the 
extensibility of the rod. But if, in addition to the force of 
gravity, we introduce a resistance varying, say as the square of 
the velocity, they are no longer integrable by any known pro- 
cess; or if, instead of taking account of the resistance, we 
suppose the rod which supports the ball of the pendulum to be 
extensible, we shall be in the same predicament. Now, in both 
these cases, the additional terms which render the equations 
unintegrable are very small, and therefore the integral in this 
latter case cannot differ much from that in the former. It is 
accordingly assumed to be of the same form,-and the arbitrary 
constants to be variable, the whole is differentiated on this hy- 
pothesis, and compared with the equation solving the addi- 
tional terms, and the arbitrary constants are hence determined 
so as to satisfy the equation which it was required to integrate, 
The interesting and beautiful results derived from the complete 
development of this principle in the hands of Lagrange and 

¥2 
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M. Poisson, can be rivalled only by their practical importance, 
enabling us, as they do in many of the most interesting inqui- 
ries into the phenomena of nature, to elude, where we cannot 
surmount, the defects of the Integral Calculus. 

Viewing, indeed, the general character of Mr. Whewell’s 
work, we were not entitled to expect that speculations like 
these should form a part of his plan. His neglect of D’Alem- 
bert’s principle in the earlier parts of his work, and the limited 
survey he had taken of dynamical methods, had not laid the 
necessary foundations for these investigations. Too anxious to 
illustrate his method of introducing the force of tension, and to 
deduce elegant but useless results concerning the motion of 
the line of Apsides, he has neglected to develop the general 
principles of Dynamics, and unfold the methods which would 
enable his readers to apprehend and apply the general theories 
relative to the variation of the arbitrary constants. 

It is a principle universally recognized by the elementary 
writers of the continent that, in composing their books, they 
should always consider them as preparatory to the study of the 
Méchanique Analytique and the Méchanique Celeste. ad Mr. 
Whewell borne a similar impression on his mind during the 
composition of his book, it would doubtless have been cast in 
a very different mould, one more consonant to the present state 
of the science, and better calculated to sustain his own and the 
reputation of his University. 





cal 
Arr. III. Nouveau Traité de la Rage ; Observations Cliniques, re- 
cherches d Anatomie Pathologique et doctrine de cette Maladie. Par 
L. F. Trolliet. Svo. Paris. 1820. 


mpuE frequent occurrence of Canine Madness about this season 

of the year, its fatality when once declared, and the possi- 
bility of preventing it by proper precautions, have induced us 
to dedicate a few pages of our present number to the considera- 
tion of so important a subject. 

The animals most subject to rabies are the dog, the wolf, and 
the cat; and in them we must either admit a spontaneous origin 
of the disease, 7. e. arising without any assignable cause, or be 
reduced to the necessity of saying, that the poison may remain 
latent in the system for a very considerable period, much longer 
than happens with any other known poison. Analogy would lead 
us to deny altogether the spontaneous origin ; since we have no 
example, in the human species, of any disease, that depends 
upon a specific contagion, such as measles, scarlet fever, small 
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pox, &c. ever arising spontaneously ; it is well known that, in 
many places canine madness has never been observed to exist. 

Leaving, however, the question of the spontaneity of the 
disorder undetermined, or even admitting it, we may examine 
into the causes to which it is usually attributed. The one most 
commonly assigned is the season of the year, or vicissitude 
of temperature. It has been said to appear most frequently 
during the —_ heats of summer and autumn, and the 
rigorous cold of winter: but on this point there is abundance 
of contrary evidence. If great heat alone were sufficient to 
account for its origin, where could we look for it rather 
than in Jamaica, where, according to the best authorities, 
it is a disease of comparatively very rare occurrence. In 
Antigua, it has never been observed; Larrey and Volney inform 
us that it is unknown in Egypt, and the latter adds in Syria 
also; and Barrow makes the same assertion with regard to 
the Cape of Good Hope. M. Trolliet, the author of an ex- 
cellent memoir on this subject, had the patience to collect the 
dates of a ee great number of cases published by different 

ersons, and the result of his inquiry was, that, in the month of 

anuary, the coldest month of the year, and the month of August, 
the hottest, the smallest number of cases occurred. In wolves 
it was observed most frequently during the months of March 
and April, but in dogs most frequently in May and September. 
In Europe the disease has met with the greatest consideration 
from the physicians of France, Germany, Italy, and England ; 
and several learned medical men of the United States have made 
it the object of their researches. This circumstance would seem 
to prove, that the disease is most common in temperate climates. 
It is said to be extremely rare in Poland. : 

It has also been supposed to arise from the want of water, but 
experiment has proved this to be a false opinion, as dogs have 
been kept for upwards of forty days without a drop of water, and 
have not become mad. Nor can it with more correctness be 
attributed to bad nourishment on putrefied animal substances, 
since dogs have been fed upon such substances for a consider- 
able length of time without having had the disease. These 

. causes, then, must be considered insufficient for its production ; 
and it is much better at once to confess our entire ignorance, 
than to lose ourselves in the airy regions of hypothesis. 

There is some degree of obscurity, as to the first symptoms 
of the disease in the lower animals; but its existence should be 
suspected as soon as the animal becomes dull and _ heavy, 
seeking solitude and obscurity ; when he appears peevish and 
snappish, and is easily offended, At the outset of the dis- 
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order, he is constantly agitated, refuses his accustomed food 
and drink, hangs rm «2 head, with his tail between his 
legs ; though he still knows his master, he is not, as usual, 
pleased at the sight of him; he does not bark, but has a 
plaintive howl, leaves his accustomed abode, running about 
with his mouth open, his tongue hanging out and a quantity of 
viscid foam dropping from it. The eyes have a peculiar brilliant 
expression. n the characteristic symptoms appear: he 
is tormented by thirst which he cannot quench, from the diffi- 
culty or impossibility of swallowing liquids; he seizes upon all 
animals that happen to come in his way, sometimes also 
upon men, and his master is not spared. In some instances 
swellings about the throat and tongue have been observed be- 
fore death. Dogs have been known to leave the house of their 
owner, and return to it, after having bitten animals, eat and 
drink as usual, and soon afterwards die rabid. It is very ques- 
tionable whether dogs really have any dread of water as the 
name, hydrophobia, imports, for they never avoid it. They will 
pass through .it, and even lap it for a length of time, but it 
would appear that none is swallowed, as the quantity of fluid 
in the vessel is not diminished. 

According to Mr. Meynell, the disease never appears in dogs in 
less than ten days after the bite has been inflicted; and death 
generally takes place from seven to ten days after the first 
symptoms have appeared. He has, moreover, known many iu- 
stances of dogs having died mad, as late as eight months after 
the bite. They appear capable of communicating the disease 
as soon as they begin to quarrel with other dogs, and before the 
characteristic symptoms appear. 

Messrs. Majendie and Breschet, of Paris, have re-produced 
the disease in the dog, by inoculating him with the saliva of a 
young man labouring under rabies. The saliva was inserted 
beneath the skin of the forehead, and at the end of a month the 
animal became mad. Two dogs, bit by this, also became 
mad forty days afterwards ; and these again bit several other 
dogs, without any dreadful consequences ensuing. Thus the 
disease stopped of itself in the third generation. Dr. Vaughan 
and others, had previously tried to produce the disease in the 
dog, by inoculation with the saliva of a person labouring under 
hydrophobia, but without success. 

With regard to the disease as it occurs in the human 
species; in that case the spontaneous origin can by no 
means be admitted. It is true, that the single symptom 
hydrophobia, or dread of water, does occasio occur, in- 
dependent of the introduction of this poison; but then it is 
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always in connexion with some other disease, as hysteria, or 
epilepsy, or inflammation of the brain; it occurs also some- 
times as a fatal symptom of St. Vitus’s dance; and there are 
one or two cases on record, where it was an attendant upon in- 
flammation of the stomach ; but it is not the disease, it is onl 
one aymrions of it, which differs in degree in different indivi- 
duals. It may with confidence be asserted, that the cases pub- 
lished as examples of the spontaneous origin of rabies in the 
human species, were not the genuine hydrophobia, but cases 
of other + el in which a dread of water occurred as an ac- 
eidental symptom. 

True canine madness, then, never occurs but subsequent to 
the introduction of the poison from a rabid animal, generally 
through the medium of a wound, but sometimes, though rarely, 
as it would appear, without any breach of surface. Thus Ceelius 
Aurelianus informs us, that a sempstress became affected with 
the disease from having mended a garment that had been torn 
by an enraged animal. She had put the thread which she had 
been using into her mouth, and had pressed the seams with her 
teeth. | taney Enaux and Chaussier saw a man who became 
hydrophobic from having received on his lip the foam of a mad 
dog, and Doctor Bardsley mentions a similar case. When the 
thin and delicate texture of the parts to which the poison was 
applied in these cases is taken into account, such an occurrence 
is not at all improbable ; but still such facts are rare. Two cases 
of the occurrence of the disease, from simply putting the hand 
into the mouth of a puppy that was mad, are recorded in one of 
the earlier volumes of the Philosophical Transactions, and in both 
of them, it is asserted, there was no bite. Itis well known that 
the slightest scratch is sufficient for the introduction of small- 
pox and the vaccine. disease, and a large wound cannot be 
deemed more necessary for the production of hydrophobia. 

There is nothing peculiar in the wound to distinguish it from 
the bite of a dog that is not mad, and it heals as soon; and, 
from the period of the bite till the first symptoms appear, there 
is little, if any, derangement of the health, nor any perceptible 
change in the constitution, provided the person bitten be not 
under the influence of fear. When the poison begins to produce 
its effects, there is generally some degree of pain or disagree- 
able feeli in or about the wound, and this is usually de- 
scribed an iillelon the course of the nerves supplying the part ; 
frequently there is swelling and inflammation, and even a fresh 
discharge from the wound a short time before the symptoms 
appear. In several cases where pain and uneasiness were com- 
plained of in the course of the nerves, these parts were minutely 
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examined after death, but no unusual appearances could be de- 
tected. The period at which the first symptoms appear varies 
considerably in different patients, from afew days to several 
months. e shortest interval is mentioned by Trolliet as three 
or four days, and the longest that of seventeen months, by Dr. 
John Hunter ; and this is giving a greater latitude than is ge- 
nerally required. Of the fifteen cases related by Trolliet, in 
seven the disease commenced between the fourteenth and 
thirtieth days; in five, between the thirtieth and fortieth; in 
two, between the fortieth and fifty-fifth, and in one after three 
months and a half had elapsed. ere can be little doubt but 
that the invasion of the disease may be hastened by different 
causes ; in some it has been fear, in others exposure to the ar- 
dent rays of the sun, and it is not improbable that sometimes ex- 
cesses in eating and drinking, great exertion of body and mind, 
a spears night-watchings may have had similar effects. 

e may here remark, that dogs seem much more susceptible 
of the influence of this poison than our own species, for as we are 
informed by Dr. John Hunter, four men and twelve dogs were 
bit by the same mad dog, and every one of the dogs died, 
while all the men escaped, though they made use of no other 
means of precaution than such as are every day seen to fail. 
There is also an account of twenty-one persons having been bitten 
by the same mad dog, only one of whom had the disease : 
hence, it has been stated as an average, that not more than one 
person out of twenty-five, who have been certainly exposed to 
the bite of a rabid animal, has become affected. 

The first symptoms of the disease, after the pain and uneasi- 
ness about the wound, are pain or heaviness of the head, some- 
times general and deep-seated, at others slight, great depression 
of spirits, anxiety and restlessness ; fear, which has been men- 
tioned as a cause of the invasion, now becomes a symptom, and 
inereases with the progress of the malady ; the functions of the 
mind become excited, the memory is more retentive, the con- 
ceptive faculty easier, and the imagination more fertile, there is 
a peculiar kind of delirium, during which the patient talks 
rapidly and incessantly of objects which either do not exist 
about him, or of past events as if they were actually present ; 
sometimes there is somnoiency or taciturn melancholy. The 
organs of the senses have acquired a higher degree of sensi- 
bility; there is constant rolling of the eyes, which are more 
opened, from the elevation of the upper eye-lid; they have an 
unusual brilliancy, and in some cases the pupil is very much 
dilated ; most frequently the motions of the voluntary muscles 
are inordinately excited, and would seem to overact the inten- 
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tion of the mind, as every thing which the patient does is per- 
formed with great hurry and agitation, and there is an almost 
incessant and violent jactation. The organs of digestion are 
also affected, and hence arise in some cases nausea and efforts 
at vomiting, sometimes actual vomiting and pain at the pit of 
the stomach. The pulse becomes very frequent and fuller than 
natural; in some instances the respiration is slow, but more 
commonly it is increased in frequency, and there is a loss of rela- 
tion between the pulse and respiration. Frequent sighing is a 
pretty constant attendant. But the characteristic symptom is the 
dread of water, or rather difficulty and impossibility of swallowing 
liquids, and this, as has already been observed, varies in degree 
in different individuals. The patient is tormented with thirst ; 
and, on attempting to drink, violent convulsions of the muscles 
about the larynx, pharynx, and fauces, are excited, producing 
a sensation of choaking or suffocation. Perhaps a better idea 
cannot be given of this symptom, than by comparing it to that 
agitation which a person, who is afraid of the water, experiences 
when he is suddenly pushed into it against his will; when the 
chest becomes agitated with convulsive motions, during which 
short inspirations succeed to a rapid expiration. At a later period, 
the patient cannot even look at liquids, without experiencing this 
distressing symptom, which has, according to some very respect- 
able authors, been produced by the sight of a looking-glass, a 
transparent glass or shining piece of metal, and even by the agi- 
tation of the air. In the course of the disease, this symptom is 
diminished or ceases entirely, for a time ; but soon returns, and 
the convulsions extend over the whole body. Without this pecu- 
liar strangulation, or affection of the respiratory organs, the 
characteristic symptom of the disease is absolutely wanting. 

To the above symptoms may be added, a sensation of burn- 
ing heat, sometimes referred to the stomach, sometimes to the 
chest; the almost constant flow of thick foam from the mouth, 
which, as the disease proceeds, becomes so viscid that the 
patient cannot expectorate but with very great difficulty; he 
is constantly spitting out with great vehemence, and it is only 
by sudden and strong expirations that he is able to remove it. 
The skin is covered with clammy perspiration. Towards the 
close of the disease, when the muscular power is on the decline, 
the pulse becomes small, soft, very feeble and irregular ; and 
this ——s points to an immediate death, which sometimes 
seems the eflect of suffocation; occasionally the patient expires 
in the midst of convulsions, but it is much more common for 
him to sink rapidly, and become quiet and calm for a short time 
before the fatal event takes place. 
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Never does the patient utter any sound that can with any 
degree of propriety, be compared to the barking of a dog; but 
his voice is frequently very hoarse and rough: nor can much 
credit be given to those authors, who mention a desire to bite 
as one of the characteristics of rabies. 

The duration of life after the appearance of the hydrophobia 
varies from twenty four or thirty six hours to three, four or five 


days. 

We must now slightly allude to the appearances found on 
examining the bodies of those who have died of this disease, 
and we cannot help remarking, that the authors, who have 
treated of this part of our subject, vary so much in their ac- 
counts that it is exceedingl difficult to say what appearances 
are the most constant. Keane aah whose authority is de- 
servedly great, states that, in ten cases which he examined, the 
results were uniformly inflammation, and even gangrene of 
different parts of the alimentary canal. In one of the cases 
eae by Morgagni, the internal membrane of the upper part 
of the @sophagus, the whole inner surface of the pharynx, 
larynx and windpipe were of a livid red colour, approaching to 
a state of gangrene ; and the pharynx, even to the posterior 
openang of the nostrils, was filled with frothy mucus of a 
greenish yellow colour. The fauces, esophagus and trachea 
were inflamed in most of the cases examined by this author, 
but this was not universal. The mucous membranes of the 
larynx, trachea, and bronchia present more constant appearances 
of vascularity according to Parry and Trolliet, the last of whom 
asserts that, in his cases the organs of peapeentine were most 
uniformly affected, particularly the bronchia, which, as he 
imagines, secrete the foamy liquid that issues from the mouth. 
He even declares that the saliva is not infectious, and that it 
is only the fluid secreted by the lining membrane of the bron- 
chia that is capable of communicating the disease. Some 
authors assert that the salivary glands are always enlarged, and 
in a state of inflammation; others, on the contrary, that they 
never are, and of this opinion is Mons. Trolliet. In most cases 
there is increased vascularity of the dura and pia mater, and 
injection of the vessels of the brain: more recently, similar 
appearances have been discovered in the spinal cord and its 
membranes. Mons. Dupuy, of the veterinary school at Alfort, 
who has, perhaps, had greater opportunities of studying the 
diseases of animals than any man living (and few men have 
made a better use of their opportunities), has almost uniformly 
found the spinal cord pr sehe | diffluent, and of a deep yellow 
colour, especially in its lower portion. The dura mater covering 
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it was injected, and inclosed a greater quantity of serum than 
is usual. Larrey found the brain dense and firm, and the 
neurilema of the nerves, arising from the medulla oblongata, 
tinged at their origins of a pink colour. Lastly, the only cir- 
cumstance on which almost all authors are agreed is, that the 
bodies of persons dying of this disease run very rapidly into 
putrefaction. 

On entering upon the most important part of our inquiry, 
that which relates to the prevention of Hydrophobia, after a 
ages has been bitten by a mad dog, or one supposed to 

mad, we shall commence by making known to our readers 
the very interesting observations of Mr. Marochetti, of Moscow, 
who asserts that, in all cases where medical treatment has not 
been early applied, small knots appear under the tongue, az the 
openings of the ducts of the submaxillary glands, which are 
situated at each side of the tongue-string ; and that, by the use 
of a probe, a fluctuating fluid, which is the hydrophobia 
poison, may be perceived On one occasion, fifteen persons 
bit by a mad dog applied for cure on the same day, and the 
small knots which he mentions wére observed in twelve of them ; 
and on another, the treatment of twenty six persons, viz. nine 
men, eleven women, and six children, was confided to him, and the 
small knots occurred in nineteen of them; in those most bitten, 
on the third day, in others on the fifth, seventh and ninth days, 
and in one woman, who had been bitten but very superficially 
im the leg, only on the twenty-first day. Thus the usual time 
of their appearance seems to be within the third and ninth 
days after the bite. Dr. Armstrong mentions in his ex- 
cellent lectures on the theory and practice of physic, that a 
Russian professor has informed him, that he lea frequently 
seen the pimples, and that after their removal in the manner 
recomme by Marochetti, the disease has never occurred. 
An English physician, who has made numerous — among 
the peasantry in Russia and Prussia, where he has travelled 
a great rom was also uniformly assured of the same fact. 
A veterinary surgeon of some eminence in London, who has ex- 
amined many dogs labouring under hydrophobia, both during life 
and after death, has never observed any.thing resembling the 
a described by Marochetti; but it is stated in the 

inburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, from which the 
above account of Marochetti’s observations has been extracted, 
that they were found in a mad dog in Westphalia, in 1822. 

Further observations are necessary, before we can venture to 
affirm that the appearances are uniformly met with; but at pre- 
sent the evidence in their favour is very strong, and we are 
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somewhat surprised, that so little attention should have been 
paid to the circumstance in this country, particularly as the 
means of prevention founded upon them have been attended 
with so much success. The means of prevention employed by 
Marochetti, consisted in carefully examining the mouth once or 
twice a day, and as soon as these knots or pustules appeared, they 
were opened and cauterized with a red-hot needle, after which the 
patient gargled, or rather washed his mouth frequently with a 
decoction of the tops and flowers of the Genista lutea tinctoria. 
If they are not opened within the first twenty-four hours after 
their formation, the poison is re-absorbed into the body, and 
the patient is lost beyond the power of cure. The result of 
this treatment was, that all those of the first experiment, 
fourteen in number, two of whom had no knots, were dismissed 
cured, at the end of six weeks, during which period they 
also drank the decoction. They were all sound and well three 
years afterwards when seen by Marochetti. All the twenty-six 
cases mentioned afterwards recovered under the same treat- 
ment. itis well worth inquiry, whether the cure is not effec- 
ted by opening and eso the pustules, without the 
decoction of broom having any influence over the disease. 

Such are the facts related by Marochetti, and until they 
have met with more attention in this country, we must content 
ourselves with recommending those means which are more 
universally employed. These are excision, and the destruction 
of the bitten part, by the application of a heated iron or 
caustics. 

When a bite has been inflicted by a suspected animal, the 
first thing to be done is, to wash the part very freely with 
water, which should at first be cold, wt the temperature of it 
may be gradually raised. This must be done as soon as pos- 
sible, and should be continued for some time. For this purpose 
pure water is preferable to lotions of any kind, whether salt 
water, wine and water, or any thing else; and it has the decided 
advantage over all these, that it is generally, if not always, 
close at hand. It would be better that a stream of water should 
be directed upon the part by means of a pump, a common 
tea-kettle, or asyringe. Some have recommended suction with 
the mouth, but as there are cases on record, where the mere 
application of the poison to the lips appears to have been follow- 
ed by the disease, this practice must be considered rather 
dangerous. <A cupping glass might be applied over the part 
with the same effect. These measures, however, are only to be 
followed during the interval which must elapse between the 
accident and the arrival of the surgeon, who should immediately 
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proceed to. the excision of the part, if this be practicable. This 
operation must be performed with freedom; every part with 
which the dog’s teeth may have come in contact, should be 
most carefully removed, for the smallest portion left might 
retain sufficient of the poison for the production of the disease. 
Excision should not be neglected, merely because a few hours 
may have elapsed before a surgeon can be procured; it should 
be put in execution at a much later period, if it be proved that 
the dog which inflicted the wound was really mad. In this 
case, even if the wound be healed, and a scar remain to point 
out the precise seat of the injury, the operation might perhaps 
be successfully performed at any period before the constitutional 
symptoms have appeared. hen this has been properly exe- 
cuted, there is, perhaps, no case on record where it has been 
followed by the disease. The same cannot be said of the appli- 
cation of caustics, which should only be employed when the 
wound is situated in parts to which the knife cannot be applied, 
as for instance, when there is a deep wound in the neck or face, 
or in the close vicinity of some important vessels or nerves. 
Sometimes too the timidity of thé patient, or his aversion to the 
use of the knife, is such as not to allow of its employment, and 
then it is better to apply caustics than to do nothing. Those 
most usually employed are the lunar caustic or nitrate of silver, 
the caustic alcali, and the butter or muriate of antimony. There 
is, however, this great objection to their employment, that we 
cannot see how far their action extends. They may be very 
freely employed, but we cannot with confidence assert, that 
the whole of the injured part has been destroyed. In the use 
of the knife, on the contrary, we have the assistance of the 
eye to direct us. Besides, the disease has very frequently 
occurred, even after the most liberal employment of caustics. 
They may be used as an addition to the excision, if this should 
be deemed necessary, but they should never be allowed to 
usurp its place. 

Almost all the ancient physicians and surgeons preferred 
the application of fire, which was generally performed by means 
of a heated iron; but the objections urged against the use of 
caustics, are still more’ powerfully applicable to the cautery, 
which is a great favourite with the French surgeons at present. 
Its —_—— requires the greatest care, since an improper 
form of the iron, an insufficient degree of heat, or an unaccus- 
tomed hand, may render it ineffectual and injurious by the false 
security which it inspires. 

It may perhaps excite some degree of surprise, that we should 
conclude this article without noticing the various internal re- 
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medies which have at different periods been boasted of as cer- 
tain preventives of the disease, such as mercury, volatile alkali, 
and many others. The reason of it is, that we have no faith in 
any of them. They are generally if not always useless, and as 
they tend to lull the patient into a false security, to the neglect of 
a certain measure, excision, their employment cannot be too 
strongly discouraged. It is certam that many persons, who have 
made use of them, have escaped the disease ; but it is equally 
true, that many persons, who have actually been bitten by a 
mad dog, have also escaped, when no means of prevention have 
been employed. 

We shall terminate this inquiry by observing, that it is pro- 
fessedly a compilation from the writings of previous authors, 
the names of several of whom have been mentioned in the course 
of it. We have not given our authority for every particular fact, 
because the name did not occur at the time. All we claim for 
ourselves is, the endeavour to lay before the public, in a clear 
and concise manner, the principal facts connected with this 
terrible disease. 





Art. IV.—Tales of a Traveller. By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 2 vols, 8vo. 
London. Murray. 


At the hazard of being classed among the Dennises of old, 
and the still sourer critics of a more modern age, and in the 
teeth of the gentle Geoffrey Crayon’s genteel reputation, we shall 
promulge a few observations on the nature and extent of that repu- 
tation, the place of its existence, and the probable limits thereof. 
Although it may not have occurred to many of our readers to 
imagine it, gentle Geoffrey’s fame was occasioned by the fact of 
his being a prodigy; a prodigy for show—such as La Belle 
Sauvage, or the learned pig: up to the time of Geoffrey, there 
were no Belles Lettres in America, no native liiterateurs, and 
he shot up at once with true American growth, a triumphant 
proof of us had so long been doubted and denied, namely, 
that the sentimental plant may flourish even on that republican 
soil. “ Such elegance, such correctness, such sensibility !” 
(exclaimed the tender reading-room lounger), “ and all this— 
who could have believed it—the work of a native American !” 
The surprise that a Chinese should express himself in pure 
English, could not have been greater than that such a produc- 
tion should come from such a quarter. This was the origin and 
foundation of Geoffrey’s fame ; its extension and continuance rest 
altogether on different grounds, and furnish a striking instance 
of the truth of an observation made by us in a preceding 
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number, that a certain share of celebrity may always be attained 
by any writer who, in good set terms, will eulogise existing insti- 
tutions, and fall-in with existing prejudices. There is a small 
class of readers in this country whe are Somebody, and there is 
a very large class who are Nobody. Of the Somebodys, the 
elder branch has considerable hereditary wealth ; the younger, 
little or no means of support but dependence upon the elder ; 
but the whole class, young and old, are equally privileged to 
turn the Nobodys to account ; that is, to take from them under 
the name of taxes, and divide among themselves in varying pro- 
— enough of the matter of wealth to support the young 
omebodys, and to add splendor and pride to the cld. 

Besides this eubstanticl privilege, and perhaps as the result of 
it, the Somebodys have also assumed that of having a circle 
and taste exclusively their own; of keeping at a distance any 
Nobody who dares approach; and at the expense of the ex- 
cluded class, mdulging in all the pleasure of arrogance and 
malignity ; trampling with as much contempt on the necks, as 
it were, of their pursuits, opinions, and wishes, as the sovereign 
of Ashantee does on the nape of his sable attendants. 

What kind of taste the Sembbive would acquire and foster 
under such circumstances, it would have been no difficult 


matter to indicate @ priori, but the experience of centuries has 
made the matter abundantly plain. 

Where subsistence can be attained without exertion, and all 
the substantial enjoyments of life can be ensured independently 
of — any thing to conciliate the -will of our fellows ; 

e 


where the marked distinction between them and us, is, that they 
must labour to live, while we live only to enjoy, it is manifest 
that exertion either for ourselves or others, must become, as 
being useless, an object of contempt, and that every circum- 
stance which can indicate our independence of exertion and of 
the good-will of our fellows, will be seized on and cherished as 
panes out most forcibly the distinction of which we are 
roud. 
. Accordingly, the Somebodys of all times, and especially of 
the present times, have studiously avoided cuitivating a taste 
for any thing that savours of exertion or utility ; and as far as 
they take any pains, bestow it in a contrary direction. Their 
pr: A they send to a public school or university, not to 
acquire knowledge that. may be beneficially employed for them- 
selves or others, but to spend eight years in learning to make 
latin yerses, and four more in acquiring the diction and style of. 
certain ancient writers, for no better reason than that the 
acquirement of this style may distinguish them from those who 
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have been unable to spend some thousands_of pounds: in its 
acquirement. And even here the distinction between those 
obliged to do something, and those not so, comes into play- 
For a further subdivision takes place in the Universities between 
those to whom Latin and Greek may possibly be useful or pro- 
fitable, and those who can live and luxuriate without either 
Latin or Greek, or anything else. The man who shares the 
greatest quantity of consideration in the University, is the man 
who feels no gs ag to study, and who has plenty of money 
to spend upon his pleasures. Excepting in much the smaller 
circle of these venerable institutions, the student or reading- 
man is an object of contempt, or, at most, gets the sneering cha- 
racter of a deserving youth. It is the badge and privilege of 
rank and wealth in our two Universities, to be indolent and 
dissolute. The consequence is plain, that a cultivation of any 
of the powers of mind is unfashionable, and it is very rare that 
they acquire even their Latin and Greek to any extent. 
Afterwards all exertion of mind is to be shunned as carefully as 
exertion of body. The intellectual indolence, however, which 
such a mode of life will always engender and promote, is far 
from being the only or the most prevailing cause of the hatred 
which the Somebodys bear to mental exertion. Possessed as 
they are of all the substantial enjoyments which existence can 
afford, together with the privilege which they most value, that 
of scorning and oppressing the Nobodys ; under the name of 
influence, commanding at all times an unlimited portion of the 
obsequiousness and prostration of the degraded class ; how can 
their condition be improved, and what are they to gain by moral 
or political disquisition? On the contrary, is it not obvious 
that the result of reflection and inquiry would be, to disturb that 
mood of complacency with which they affirm the actually exist- 
ing state of Gen to be the best possible, and that a spirit of 


examination and intellectual exertion is of all ype the: most 


dangerous to them, and the most carefully to be repressed. If 
they set the example of inquiry, not only may a few of the 
younger and least selfish among themselves be converted, but 
the hateful infection may extend among the Nobodys, and lead 
them to consider, if not to ask, ‘‘ why are we saddled, why are 
we bridled, why are we ridden, galled, and jaded, by these ase 
bodys, so much inferior to ourselves in number and useful 
intellect »* Accordingly, to repress all inquiry for the pur- 





* < His (Louis poor Danser on the dauphin (Louis 16th), expressing 
himself one day as ‘ a zealous advocate for philanthropy,’ the king hit him 
a box on the ear, and calling him ‘ Petit sot,’ said, ‘ You will lose your 
crown one day or other, if you talk at this rate.’ ’**—Mrs. Hawkins’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 195, on the authority of Count Jarnac. 
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pose of repressing this one inquiry, has been the constant 
aim of the Somebodys. But, as the human mind will employ 
itself on something, and no institution, less mischievous 
than a Catholic Inquisition, is capable of reducing it to 
total inactivity, a substitute must be found, and has been found, 
for useful inquiry. This substitute is Polite Literature, and what 
are called the fine arts; in other words, the cultivation of the 
powers of the imagination at the expense, and almost to the 
destruction, of the powers of the judgment. The value of these 
pursuits, that is, their effect upon human happiness, their 
capability of affording pleasure or diminishing pain, are, there- 
fore, upon all occasions, prodigiously overrated, and a due taste 
for them inculcated as the main business of existence. Your 
true fiddle-faddle Somebody, who would be in high repute 
among his fellows, will occasionally mis-quote a line of Horace, 
will perfectly idolize Shakespear, and hold in sovereign con- 
tempt the wretch who cannot discuss all his characters, from 
Macbeth down to Caliban: he will assert that the reading of 
poetry is the highest of human pleasures ; and gravely maintain 
that twenty lines of Virgil will assuage grief and alleviate the 
pangs of disappointment: he will lament the slow progress of 
the fine arts in this country ; will promote them by his patronage ; 
become life-director of some painting institution, and vote away 
by thousands, money extorted from the indigent and laborious 
many, in order that the opulent and idle few may visit gratuitously 
some thirty or forty pictures, about which the mass of contri- 
butors are perfectly indifferent. He holds the diffusion of edu- 
cation a bad thing, as it tends, according to him, to make the 
poor discontented ; and, if compelled by shame to contribute to- 
wards the expense of the parish-school, he will take care that 
nothing shall be taught or read but the Bible and Prayer- 
Book. Partly with a view to prevent the advantages he en- 
joys from appearing in too striking a light to those from whom 
they are withholden, and partly with a view to repress all 
earnestness and enthusiasm, the result of active and extended 
benevolence, he will put on, habitually, a tone of languor and in- 
difference, a kind of tedium vite, as if the whole of his enjoy- 
ments were worth nothing, and the means of pleasure as much 
denied to him as to his needy slave. Discussion of the topics 
most important to human happiness, and, above all, earnest dis- 
cussion, he esteems, if not absolutely ill-bred, at all events a 
Bore ; and the man who shall dare to suppose it possible that 
any institutions can be better than the —_— or shall seriously 
set about to ameliorate the condition of his species, he will affect 
to contemn as a Visionary and enthusiast, if he does not denounce 
VOL. I1.—wW. R. z 
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him as a jacobin and a leveller. The only objects on which he 
dares to feel or speak with energy are, the powers of a favourite 
singer, or the glories of an Italian picture. Such being a pretty 
accurate description of a distinguished Somebody, it might 
readily be guessed, if the booksellers’ shops did not themselves 
afford the proof, what is the kind of literature most palatable 
to, and most applauded by, the whole class. Poetry and romance 
—tales and tours—light essays, and lighter letters: stuff, that 
he who runs may read, without the trouble of adding one idea 
to his already limited stock. Nothing that can excite contro- 
versy, nothing that can occasion dissatisfaction; all, pensive, 
gentlemanly, and subdued; all, trifling and acquiescent as a 
drawing-room conversation: prevailing errors in morals and 
legislation carefully upheld, or, at best, left unnoticed, prevailing 
follies alone, in dress or address, lightly reprehended: a little 
pathos, a little sentiment, to excite tears as a pleasurable emo- 
tion for those who see them on no other occasion : a little point 
and a little antithesis to tickle the ear and divert the attention 
from the lamentable deficiency of solid matter. Such is the 
precious ore that occupies the leisure moments of the litera 
portion of the Somebodys, and among them it is, that Geofirey’s 
reputation has attained and preserves the proudest eminence. 
For the meridian of their intellect and disposition, his productions 
are calculated with admirable precision. Nothing vigorous or 
original, nothing that can require thought or excite dissent ; 
the means for bespeaking attention, a correct imitation of 
ancient models, the means for conciliating esteem, a manifest 
preference for ancient institutions. This it may be said is a 
matter of taste; that about tastes there is no disputing, and 
that Geoffrey is as little blameable for preferring aristocratic, 
as we for preferring democratic institutions ; but the maxim, 
that tastes ought not to be the subjects of dispute, nor, con- 
sequently, of censure or approbation, can, as it seems to us, be 
propounded only of such tastes as have no tendency to produce 
an ill-effect upon the happiness of others: and we think it as 
useful and necessary to discourage by reprobation the cultivation 
of tastes which have a tendency to promote the happiness of 
the few at the expense of the eth sie of the many, as by 
punishment to prevent the increase of pernicious actions. 

Now, although in a European, especially a European of the 
Somebody class, considering the atmosphere of prejudice in 
which he is born and breathes, the.existence of tastes and 
predilections such as Geoffrey has evinced, would excite in 
us no surprise and little anger, in Geoffrey we esteem the. ac- 
quirement’ of such tastes inexcusable, and calling for. the 
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severest reprehension: indeed our author furnishes a striking 
instance of the mischievous effects occasioned by an. exclusive 
culture of the faculty of imagination, and a conclusive proof of 
the extent to which it is destructive of the power of ind ent. 
Geoffrey was born in America, unshackled with the prejudices 
and interests which more or less fetter the intellect of every 
European. In America he saw the great mass of the population 
earning from thirty to forty shillings a-week, furnished with al! 
the necessaries of life, and absolutely exempt from want; in 
America, he saw a clergy, voluntarily paid by the people, per- 
forming their duties with zeal and ability ; the various functions 
of government performed much better than in Europe, and at 
less than a twentieth of the expense: the people pe pro- 
vident, and improving, without libel-law, vice-societies, or con- 
stitutional associations ; no lords or squires driving their de- 
— to the poll, or commanding votes by influence, that is, 

y terror—by apprehension of loss if the vote be withheld; no 
lords or squires turned by means of this influence into what are 
called representatives, and then combining to make corn dear, 
or voting away millions, for the support of their own children 
and friends, money extorted in the shape of taxation from 
needy wretches who had not even a share in the mockery of 
being compelled to give a free vote for their member. 

In the British dominions he sees the great mass of the agricul- 
tural labourers starving on eight shillings a week ; he sees a 
clergy enormously paid by taxation of the whole community, 
for rendering slender service, in one portion of the empire. to 
about a fourteenth part of the population, and in other parts. to 
little more than a third ; he sees discussion repressed, the inves- 
tigation of truth punished by fine and imprisonment for life, and 
the judges themselves so hostile to the press, as to prohibit, 
during the course of a trial, when its appearance is most likely 
to be beneficial to all parties, any printed statement of what passes 
in court: he sees a gang of about a hundred and eighty families 
converting all the functions of government into means of a pro- 
vision for themselves and their dependants, and for that purpose 
steadily upholding and promoting every species of abuse, and 
steadily opposing every attempt at political improvement : all 
this and more he sees in Britain only, and yet, with this before 
his eyes, the ignorant and puling sentimentalist has a manifest 
preference for British institutions! In a man of ordinary pene- 
tration and ordinary benevolence such a preference could never 
be found ; but the penetration and: benevolence of your genuine 
sentimentalist are not of the ordinary kind ; his perverse fecun- 
dity’of-imagination fills him with pppeetoen where-no‘ danger 
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éxists; his individual attachments and associations preclude 
him from entertaining any general regard for his species. In 
the check which eve ie community ought to pos- 
sess against misconduct on the part of its rulers, he sees no- 
thing but visions of anarchy, rapine, and bloodshed ; in uncon- 
trolled power on the part of government, and the consequent 

illage and privation to which the many are subjected for the 
Penefit of the few, he sees nothing but the natural and, as 
he deems it, amiable weakness of human institutions. He can 
weep at a tale of disappointed love, and sigh over a dying leaf, 
but the slaughter of thousands at the nod of the successful 
conqueror, the pain and privation inflicted on millions to support 
the conqueror’s career, will not cost him a regret, or a single ex- 
ertion of thought as to the means by which the world may be 
ridden of such detestable vermin. In Geoffrey’s sentimentalism 
there is also something antiquarian and romantic. America has 
no buildings nor institutions that have not the demerit of being 
new : in England we have Gothic cathedrals and Norman castles ; 
and who would not submit to, or allow the Nobodys to submit to 
a world of actual evil, to enjoy the edifying associations which the 
sight of these venerable edifices, these strong-holds of ignorance 
and superstition, are sure to excite! How Geoffrey came to ac- 
—_— and cultivate the tastes of these Somebodys, it is not dif- 

cult to divine—Geoffrey is indisputably feeble, unoriginal and 
timorous ; a mereadjective of a man, who has neither the vigour 
nor courage to stand alone, though it were but for a moment ; 
from the beginning he has looked up for support, not of the 
strongest pr | most durable, but of the most conspicuous and pro- 
minent kind, and this support he has found in the applause of 
the Somebodys. Now, in America, Geoffery found that every 
body was his compeer ; that there were few Somebodys, and that 
Nobody was out of the question. 

He, therefore, resorted to Europe, and, by divining and imi- 
tating pretty accurately the prevailing tastes and habits of 
the Sa roma in this _— of the globe, has succeeded 
in gaining their good-will in spite of his transatlantic ex- 
fraction, and in ultimately procuring for himself a reception 
as one of the set. It is evident, indeed, that the splendor 
and stateliness of European monarchies, the smooth varnish 
and empty dignities of European nobility, and the antiqua- 
rian associations called up by the recollection of their early 
history, have turned the poor republican’s brain. But how 
weak must be the intellect, how depraved the disposition, that 
can be so affected by the mere surface of things; that can 
prefer the gew-gaws of a crown and sceptre, a star and ribbon, 
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to the substantial comfort of millions; that can sympathize with 
the few in their plunder and oppression of the many, can over, 
look the many, and all the injustice and insult they experience 
at the hands of the few. That we have not calumniated our 
author, nor unjustly imputed to him the tastes and dispositions 
we so deliberately reprobate, the extracts we shall make will, 
we think, abundantly prove. It must be observed, however, 
that Geoffrey is ram too cunning to commit himself by any- 
thing like a decisive expression of his predilections, and they 
are mainly to be collected from the general tenor of his writings, 
from the zest with which he seizes on and describes some of 
the worst features of European manners and European institu- 
tions, from the absence of a single word expressing dislike of 
such institutions, and from the more remarkable absence of a 
single word commendatory of the excellent government of his 
Own country. 

His opinion of the French Revolution appears with somewhat 
less reserve, and the following passages pretty clearly show to 
which side his sympathies lean :— 

* Poor little Marquis! he was one of that handful of gallant courtiers, 
who made such a devoted but hopeless stand in the cause of their 
sovereign in the chateau of the Tuilleries against the irruption of the 
mob, on the sad tenth of August. He displayed the valour of a preux 
French chevalier to the last ; flourishing feebly his little court-sword 
with a ca ca! in face of a whole legion of sans culottes. —Tales of a 
Traveller, vol. i. p. 22. 

‘ Wolf-gang arrived at Paris at the breaking out of the revolution: 
the popular delirium at first caught his enthusiastic mind, and he was 
captivated by the political and philosophical theories of the day ; but 
the scenes of blood which ensued shocked his sensitive nature, disgusted 
him with society and the world, and made him more than ever a recluse.’ 
—Tales of a Traveller, vol. i. p. 72. 


The way in which he has chosen to contrast the family of the 
successful merchant with that of the influential peer, indicates 
almost as angeeereny his predilection for the institution of 
hereditary nobility. 


‘I was particularly struck, for instance, with the family of a noble- 
man of high rank, consisting of several sons and daughters. Nothing 
could be more simple and unassuming than their appearance. They 

nerally came to church in the plainest equipage, and often on foot. 
The young ladies would stop and converse in the kindest manner with 
the peasantry, caress the children, and listen to the stories of the humble 
cottagers. ‘Their countenances were open and beautifully fair, with an 
expression of high refinement, but, at the same time, a frank cheerful- 
ness, and an engaging affability. Their brothers were tall, and elegantly 
formed. They were dressed fashionably, but simply ; with strict neat- 
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ness and propriety, but without any mannerism or foppishness. Their 
whole demeanour was easy and natural, with that lofty grace, and noble 
frankness, which bespeak free-born souls that have never been checked 
in their growth by feelings of inferiority. There isa healthful hardiness 
about real dignity, that never dreads contact and communion with 
others, however humble. It is only spurious pride that is morbid and 
sensitive, and shrinks from every touch. I was pleased to see the manner 
in which they would converse with the peasantry about those rural con- 
cerns and field-sports, in which the gentlemen of this country so much 
delight. In these conversations, there was neither haughtiness on the 
one part, nor servility on the other ; and you were only reminded of the 
difference of rank by the habitual respect of the peasant. 

‘ In contrast to these, was the family of a wealthy citizen, who had 
amassed a vast fortune ; and, having purchased the estate and mansion 
of a ruined nobleman in the neighbourhood, was endeavouring to assume 
all the style and dignity of an hereditary lord of the soil. The family 
always came to church en prince. They were rolled majestically along 
in a carriage emblazoned with arms. The crest glittered in silver radi- 
ance from every part of the harness where a crest could possibly be 
placed. A fat coachman in a three-cornered hat, richly laced, and a 
flaxen wig, curling close round his rosy face, was seated on the box, 
with a sleek Danish dog beside him. Two footmen in gorgeous liveries, 
with huge bouquets, and gold-headed canes, loJled behind. The carriage 
rose and sunk on its long springs with peculiar stateliness of motion. 

‘ The old citizen first emerged his round red face from out the door, 
looking about him with the pompous air of a man accustomed to rule on 
‘Change, and shake the Stock Market with a nod. His consort, a fine, 
fleshy, comfortable dame, followed him. There seemed, I must confess, 
but little pride in her composition. She was the picture of broad, honest, 
vulgar enjoyment. The world went well with her; and she liked the 
world. She had fine clothes, a fine house, a fine carriage, fine children, 
every thing was fine about her: it was nothing but driving about, and 
visiting and feasting. Life was to her a perpetual revel; it was one 
long Lord Mayor’s day. 

‘ Two daughters succeeded to this goodly couple. They certainly were 
handsome ; but had a superciljous air, that chilled admiration, and dis- 
posed the spectator to be critical. They were uJtra-fashionables in 
dress ; and, though no one could deny the richness of their decorations, 
yet their appropriateness might be questioned amidst the simplicity of a 
country church. They descended loftily from the carriage, and moved 
up the line of peasantry with a step that seemed dainty of the soil it 
trod on.’ 

It is evident the picture of this nobleman is drawn as the 
picture of a class, and a class to which the author looks up 
with no little reverence. As such a picture, it is —" false 
in fact and in theory: that there may not be found .a single 
peer’s family resembling that which Geoffrey has imagined, we 
will not deny, any more than that here and there a rich parvenu 
may occasionally delight in the display of his wealth, although 
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the general characteristic of the opulent English merchant is 
extreme plainness and absence of ostentation. Thieves may 
occasionally be honest, and lawyers disinterested ; but if there 
be one proposition in morals plainer than another, it is, that the 
chief motive for good conduct is the necessity of conciliating 
the good-will and esteem of others. Take away this necessity, 
take away the apprehension of their dislike, and the man thus 
exempted from the effect of the popular sanction, pursues his 
own course without either spur or rein. 

Now, how is it possible to exempt an individual more effec- 
tually from the influence of this sanction, than to place him in 
a station in which, independently. of his own conduct, he shall 
enjoy a satiety of wealth and distinction ? 

e effect of such an exemption, upon the hereditary nobilit 
of Europe, has been precisely what might have been coediinted, 
and what must ever be the result of similar institutions. Feeble, 
profligate, and extravagant, they drag on a useless existence, 
despising and despised ; the want of ordinary employment, and 
habitual hatred of exertion, drives them to seek relief from 
ennui, in war, gaming, or drunkenness ; unacquainted with the 
evils of poverty, and the difficulty of obtaining subsistence, they 
outrun, with the most insane profusion, and waste their means, 
however ample ; and a large portion of them, inheriting the for- 
tunes of princes, are deeply and any in debt. 

The condescension which Geoffrey so much eulogizes is mani- 
fested only towards persons so far beneath them in rank and 
station that it serves rather as a whet to their pride than as an 
exercise of humility. The insolence with which they repulse the 
middle and mercantile classes is as notorious as the frequency 
with which they violate their pecuniary engagements, and is 
unwittingly described by Geoffrey himself: “ They” (the mer- 
chant’s daughters) “cast an excursive glance around, that 
passed coldly over the burly faces of the peasantry, until they 
met the eyes of the nobleman’s family, when they made the 
most profound and elegant curtsies, which were returned ina 
manner that showed they were but slight acquaintances.” Such 
is the class that Geoffrey would establish or support. In the 
same way, like nearly the whole race of poets, for the sake of 
what appears picturesque in his eyes, he seems to regret the 
loss of, and perfectly willing to restore, all the barbarian man- 
ners and oppressive institutions of the days of chivalry. 


‘ One of the least pleasing effects of modern refinement is, the havoc 
it has made among the hearty old holyday customs. It has completely 
taken off the sharp touchings and spirited reliefs of these embellishments 
of life, and has worn down society into a more smooth and polished, but 
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certainly a less characteristic surfaee. Many of the games and ceremo- 
nials of Christmas have entirely disappeared, and like the sherris sack of 
old Falstaff, are become matters of speculation and dispute among com- 
mentators. They flourished in times full of spirit and lustihood, when 
men enjoyed life roughly, but heartily and vigorously ; times wild and 
picturesque, which have furnished poetry with its richest materials, and 
the drama with its most attractive variety of characters and manners. 
Society has aequired a more enlightened and elegant tone; but it has 
lost many of its strong local peculiarities, its home-bred feelings, its honest 
fire-side delights. The traditionary customs of golden- hearted antiquity, 
its feudal hospitalities, and lordly wassailings, have passed away with the 
Saronial castles and stately manor houses in which they were celebrated. 
They comported with the shadowy hall, the great oaken gallery, and the 
tapestried parlour, but are unfitted to the light showy saloons and gay 
drawing-rooms of the modern villa.’—Sketch Book, vol. ii, p- 9- 

‘ A eathedral with its dependencies and regulations, presents a picture 
of other times, and of a different order of things. It is a rich relique of 
a more poetical age.’— Tales of a Traveller, vol. i, p. 349. 


Geoffrey forgets, or thinks it, perhaps, immaterial, that at the 
time of these “lordly wassailings,” the lords were much such 
beings as they are now, and the great body of the people were 
slaves. Indeed, he every where betrays the most poetical ignor 
rance of, and contempt for, any systematic plan of political im- 
provement. 

‘ It would seem to be the main business of man to repine at govern- 
ment. In all situations of life into which I have looked, I have found 
mankind divided into two grand parties ; those who ride, and those whe 
are ridden. The great struggle of life seems to be, which shall keep in the 
saddle. This, it appears to me is the fundamental principle of politics, 
whether in great or little life. Tales of a Traveller, vol. i, p. 293. 


A sentiment more detestable aud pernicious, could hardly be 
contained in the compass of so few lines, nor one, which, if it 
had generally abn could haye been more certainly pro- 
ductive of universal misery and degradation. 

Unfortunately, the world is so young, and legislation as @ 
science has hitherto been so imperfect, that in all countries, 
except that of the writer, it has been the main business, though 
not, as he would insinuate, the failing or crime of man, to repine 
at government ; but, except the writer, and the aristocratical elass 
he admires, none can be so ignorant, indolent, and wicked, as to 
pretend, that the fundamental principle of politics, is, the strug- 
gle which shalJl keep in the saddle. 

Let it not be supposed that. in writing thus, we have been ac- 
tuated by any desire to depreciate an American production. 
In wishes for the glory and prosperity of America none can 
exceed us ; our admiration of her political institutions we have 
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expressed in former numbers, and we still esteem her the one 
favoured country, to which all must look, who sincerely desire 
= improvement in the general condition of man. She has 
exhibited the first, and only specimen, of what may be effected 
by a truly + ama government, May she have wiser states- 
men and philosophers, and men of science more acute and gifted 
than our own—but never may she be cursed with a race of 
sonnetteers and sentimentalists, or sacrifice one line of what is 
instructive in literature to the empty jargon of Belles Lettres. 
She has succeeded so well in the useful, that we have no desire 
to see her exchange them for the fine arts, 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Tu regere imperio populos—memento. 


But we have already wandered too far, and in the author and 
his country, have forgotten the work we had proposed to exa- 
mine. In so doing, however, we have only followed the example 
of all who have preceded us in the perusal of it. Whatever 
fame Geoffrey has earned, must rest on his Sketches ; his Tales, 
if tales they can be called which tales are none, will cause 
nothing but disappointment, even to the gentle readers who 
smiled upon the ictihien: they are tame, uninteresting and 
old. So far from its being necessary for the author of them to 
have travelled for the materials, the principal part is composed 
of incidents, which have been a thousand times repeated in the 
vulgar novels of the day, and the rest, particularly the stories of 
the Italian banditti, have been familiar, in fuller detail, and 
with more striking features, to all the readers of the newspapers 
and magazines for the last three years. We are struck at every 
step with the poverty of the writer’s invention, and the absence 
of all acuteness in observing manners, and sketching character. 
Except in one or two instances, for which he is probably, as he 
himself hints in the case of the Stout Gentleman, indebted to 
the assistance of others, we are unable to discover a single trace 
of originality. In every attempt at pourtraying the ways of 
men in his adopted country, he decade the manners of other 
times—making feeble sketches from the finished but faded pic- 
tures of Smollett and Goldsmith. A little humour, and some 
play of fancy, are all that serve to distinguish him from the 
sickly sentimentalist, who trades upon the cheapest topies of 
every-day woe—such as pathetic preachers use, to draw tears 
from a white-handkerchiefed and well-bred a. The 
almost invariable concomitant of true genius is intellectual cou- 
rage. The man of original invention dares every thing for the 
sake of his discoveries, he will not bate one iota of what he feels 
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to be the dictates of truth; he will even go on, like sir Walter 
Scott, copying from the book of nature, when the very lines he is 
tracing refute and overturn the opinions, and prejudices, and 
maxims by which he regulates his daily life. A wavering 
timidity—a sensitive shrinking from the grasp of censure, on 
the contrary, marks the elegant and feeble imitator—a creature 
of wax, who receives his impressions from any set of people 
who will take the trouble to mould him. Geoffrey Crayon, a 
man of some little imagination, some cultivated taste, and some 
little reading of a light and insignificant kind, who spends his 
mornings in patching up something new and fashionable out 
of the faded lutestring and tarnished lace of other days, trembles 
at the frown of a well-dressed mob in an elegantly furnished 
drawing-room—he lives upon the smiles of such people, and 
would strike out his best passage, dilute his best argument, or 
recant his sincerest opinion, in the fear of losing the next invi- 
tation to dinner he may expect from Grosvenor-square. 





Art. V. A History of the British Empire, from the Accession ef 
Charles I., to the Restoration ; with an introduction, tracing the Pro- 
gress of Society, and the Constitution, from the Feudal Times, to the 
ger of the History ; and including a particular Examination of 
Mr. Hume's Statements, relative to the Character of the English 
Government. By George Brodie, Esq., Advocate. In Four Volumes, 
8vo. Edinburgh. Bell & Bradfute. London. Longman & Co. 1822. 


ME: BRODIE has rendered no mean service to his country 

by these volumes. We allude, not so much to the merits of 
his work as a history, though these are considerable, as to the 
unexampled exposure which he has furnished of the demerits of 
former writers, and particularly of Hume. In no portion of our 
history has mis-representation more extensively prevailed, be- 
cause in no portion of it have the motives, which lead to mis- 
representation, been more strong. 

Hume possessed powers of a very high order; but regard for 
truth formed no part of his character. He reasoned with sur- 
prising acuteness ; but the object of his reasonings was, not to 
attain truth, but to shew that it is unattainable. His mind, too, 
was completely enslaved by a taste for literature; not those 
kinds of literature which teach mankind to know the causes of 
their happiness and misery, that they may seek the one and 
avoid the other; but that literature which without regard for 
truth or utility, seeks only to excite emotion. With the earlier 
part of his work, we at present have no concern. The latter 
part has.no title to be considered asa history. Called a history, 
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it is really a romance; and bears nearly the same degree of re- 
semblance to any thing which really happened, as Old Mortality, 
or Ivanhoe, while it is far more calculated to mislead. As every 
romance must have a hero, in his romance of the Stuarts, the 
hero is Charles the first: and in making a pathetic story about 
Charles the first, the thing he gave himself least concern about 
was, whether it was true. 

Romance is always dangerous, but when romance assumes 
the garb of history, itis doubly pernicious. To say nothing of 
its other evils, on which this is no place to expatiate, it infallibly 
allies itself with the sinister interests of the few. When events 
come to be looked at, not as they affect the great interests of man- 
kind, but as they bear upon the pleasures and pains of an indi- 
vidual; a habit is engendered of considering the pleasures 
and pains of an individual as of more importance than the 
great interests of mankind. That this is one of the most 

ernicious of all habits, is proved by merely telling what 
it is; that it is one which the prevailing system of edu- 
cation carefully fosters, is too true; that it is a habit into 
which the mind has of itself too strong a tendency to fall, is 
matter of universal experience. The pleasures and pains most 
interesting to an ill-cultivated mind, are those of the one and of 
the few ; of the men in exalted stations, whose lot is most con- 
a whose felicity, to the ignorant, appears something 
almost divine, and whose misfortunes, from their previous eleva- 
tion, most powerfully affect the imagination. The sufferings of 
the many, though multiplied almost beyond calculation from 
their indefinite extent, are thought nothing of: they seem born 
to suffer ; their fall is from a less height; their miseries lie 
hidden, and do not meet the eye. Who is there that would not 
admit, that it is better one should suffer than a million? Yet 
among those who can feel and cannot reason, nothing is so rare 
as to sympathize with the million. The one, with them, is every 
thing, the million, nothing ; merely because the one is higher in 
rank, and perhaps suffers rather more, than any one assignable 
individual among the million. They would rather that a thousand 
individuals should suffer one degree each, than that one indivi- 
dual should suffer two degrees. 

This propensity is so thoroughly incompatible with the pur- 
suit of the only true end of morality, the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, that genuine and enlarged morality cannot 
exist till it be destroyed ; and to this object, he who writes to 
benefit his species will bend his most strenuous efforts : but he 
‘who writes for effect, without caring whether good or evil is the 
consequence; must address himself to the prevalent feeling, and 
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to this, one of the strongest of prevalent feelings. He must select 
a hero; if possible a monarch, or a warrior; and to excite a 
strong interest in this hero, every thing must be sacrificed. If 
he be an historian, he will probably have to relate, among the 
actions of his hero, some by which the many are made to suffer ; 
these it is necessary for him to justify or excuse. He may have 
to relate attempts on the part of the many, to guard themselves 
against those actions of his hero by which they are made to 
suffer ; these attempts he must represent as extremely wicked, 
and the many as villains for engaging in such attempts. In 
short, whenever the interests of mankind, and of his hero, are 
at variance, he must endeavour to make the reader take part 
with his hero against mankind. 

Such was the object of Hume ; and the object to which he 
deliberately sacrificed truth, honesty, and candour. When, in 
order to attain the most mischievous of ends, a man does not 
scruple to employ the most mischievous of means, it makes 
very little difference in the degree of his immorality, whether he 
be himself the dupe of his own artifices or not. To that extent, 
Hume may very possibly have been sincere. He may, perhaps, 
have been weak enough to believe, that the pleasures and pains 
of one individual are of unspeakable importance, those of the 
many of no importance at all. But though it be possible to 
defend Charles Ist, and be an honest man, it is not possible to 
be an honest man, and defend him as Hume has done. 

A skilful advocate will never tell a lie, when suppressing the 
truth will answer his purpose ; and if a lie must be told, he will 
rather, if he can, lie by insinuation than by direct assertion. 
In all the arts of a rhetorician, Hume was a master: and it 
would be a vain attempt to describe the systematic suppression 
of the truth which is exemplified in this portion of his history ; 
and which, within the sphere of our voalien, we have pena 
if ever, seen matched. Particular instances of this species of 
mendacity, Mr. Brodie has brought to light in abundance ; of 
the degree in which it pervades the whole, he has not given, 
nor would it be possible to give, an adequate conception, 
unless by printing Mr. Brodie’s narrative and Hume’s in oppo- 
site columns. Many of the most material facts, facts upon 
which the most important of the subsequent transactions hinged, 
and which even the party writers of the day never attempted to 
deny, Hume totally omits to mention ; others, which are so no- 
torious that they cannot safely be passed over in silence, he 
either affects to disbelieve, or mentioning no evidence, indirectly 
gives it to be understood that there was none. The direct lies 
are not a few ; the lies insinuated are innumerable. We do not 
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mean that he originated any lies ; for all those which he could 
possibly need were ready made to his hand. But if it be cri- 
minal to be the original inventor of a lie, the crime is scarcely 
less of him who knowingly repeats it. 

The authorities from which the history of those times is to be 
collected are various. There are royalist writers, and republican 
writers ; and there are original documents, letters, and others, 
from which the facts aap be gathered, free from that colouring 
which is put upon them in the apologetical writings of either 
party. Thereare, in particular, a variety of letters, written,some of 
them by Charles himself, others by Strafford, and other eminent 
persons in the royal party, where they unfold to one another de- 
— which were carefully concealed from the public, and which, 
when imputed to them by their opponents, they repelled as the 
vilest of calumnies. Almost the whole of these documents 
Hume passes over, as if they did not exist : because they prove 
his hero, not only to have been an adept in dissimulation and 
perfidy, but to have been in the constant habit of making asse- 
verations, and corroborating them by the most solemn appeals to 
Heaven, which asseverations, when he uttered them, . per- 
fectly well knew to be totally false. And as this fact, if known, 
would have spoiled him for a hero, Hume makes a point, not 
only of concealing, but of constantly and unblushingly deny- 
ing it. 

xclusively of these documents, the authorities which remain 
are the publications of the two parties at the time, and those of 
their partisans afterwards. If compelled to draw his whole in- 
formation from these questionable sources, a fair historian would at 
least take nothing upon trust from either party ; would compare 
their statements with one another, reject the exaggerations of 
both sides, and while he would repose tolerable confidence in their 
admissions against their own cause, would attach little weight 
to their assertions, when tending to asperse an adversary, or 
vindicate themselves. As for Hume, had he never looked into 
any but the royalist publications, the spirit in which he has 
written his history might have been pardoned, as the effect of 
blind credulity and partiality. But the names of Whitelocke, 
Ludlow, Rushworth, May, appear so often at the bottom of the 
page, as to leave no doubt that, with regard to — of the 
events which he relates, he knew the truth, and wilfully con- 
cealed it. The republican writers are believed—when they bear 
testimony in favour of the royalists; while the royalists are 
never disbelieved, except when, by any chance, they make ad- 
thissions against themselves. 
If-we consider who these royalists were, we shall be able to 
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form some estimate of the credibility of a history, nearly the 
whole of which is copied from them. 

The first, and, on the whole, the most respectable, is Claren- 
don ; whom, though he was himself an actor in the scenes which 
he describes, and was not the more likely to be impartial, that he 
was a renegade, it has been usual to regard as a man of unim- 
eo veracity, for no other reason that we can discover, 

ut because Hume says so; for it surely is no proof that a 
man will tell truth, because, like every man of sense and pru- 
dence, he is sparing of foul language. The question, however, 
concerning the veracity of Clarendon, may now be considered as 
settled ; see Brodie, vol. iii. pp. 110, 263, 265, 306, 316, 334, 
336, 389, 552, et passim, for various instances of his dishonesty 
and bad faith. It is too much to require that we should believe 
what Hume says of Clarendon rather than what Clarendon says 
of himself. A writer who makes a boast of the dexterity with 
which he fabricated speeches, and published them in the names 
of some of the parliamentary leaders, was not likely to be over 
scrupulous, when he sat down to write an express vindication of 
himself and of his party. 

If such be the character of the most’candid of the royalist 
writers, it may be judged what credit is due to the more furious 

artisans. Even Clarendon, indeed, is too honest for Hume ; 

or he occasionally lets out facts which it suits Hume to con- 

ceal, His other authorities were less scrupulous. The chief of 
these are Carte, Clement Walker, and Perinchief; particularly 
the former, whom he seems almost to have taken as his text 
book, but whom he rarely ventures to quote ; and he frequently 
commits the dishonesty of referring to Whitelocke or’ Rush- 
worth for a story, of which the important features are to be 
found only in Carte. It is chiefly towards the latter end of the 
story that Perinchief and Walker come into play. Of these three, 
it is difficult to say which is least deserving of credit. Carte 
was a vulgar fanatic on the side of royalty, who believed every 
thing in favour of Charles, and nothing against him; and it is 
some presumption in favour of his sincerity, that, by the docu- 
ments published in his Appendix, he furnished, in a great mea - 
sure, the materials of his own refutation. Of Walker we shall 
say more hereafter. Of Perinchief we need say nothing, be- 
cause we are quite sure that no man who has ever read.a page 
of his work, will pay the least regard to any thing that he 
asserts. ' 

The arts by which Hume has succeeded in obtaining belief 
for a period so much exceeding the ordinary duration of. party. 
lies, ate various; and well worthy of examination... 
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In the first place, he avoids the appearance of violence, and 
ields some points, in order to i a show of moderation ; 
nowing well that a writer, if he acknowledges only a tenth part 
of what is true, obtains a reputation for candour which fre- 
quently causes people to overlook the mis-statement of the other 
nine-tenths. Such points, therefore, as are wholly untenable, 
he gives up with a good grace. He allows some merit to the 
popular leaders, and acknowledges that they had some reason 
to complain. Yet, though the people may sometimes have been 
in the right, he will not allow that Charles can ever have been 
in the wrong ; and if he allows that the people can have been 
right, it is only to a trifling extent. To extenuate the abuses of 
the government, there is no sort of concealment which he does 
not practise: for those which cannot be concealed, while, by an 
ordinary artifice, he represents them as solitary instances, and 
exceptions to the general rule, he industriously supplies every 
palliation which the most refined ingenuity can devise. In the 
first place, however bad the government might be, it was milder 
under Charles than under his predecessors; as if that were true ; 
or any thing to the purpose if it were. In the next place, we 
are told, in at least twenty places, that he was driven to these 
abuses by an appearance of necessity ; when Charles himself 
never pretended to be moved by necessity, but asserted that he 
had a right to do all that he did. The religious grievances are 
expressly declared to be of no consequence ; as if it were of no 
consequence when a king attempts to force his own religion 
down the throats of the people ; as if this were not of itself one 
of the most-tyrannical of all acts of power; and as if a king 
who would do this, would not do any thing. If it be fanaticism 
to resist the introduction of a superstitious observance, how 
much greater is the fanaticism of upholding that observance, b 
cutting off men’s ears and imprisoning them for life? Or, if 
Charles was himself conscious of the frivolity of the ceremonies 
which he imposed, what more charitable supposition remains, 
than that he supported Laud’s religion, that Laud might support 
his power? 
Another of the artifices of Hume consists in attempting to 
a ere the reader for or against a particular person, while 
e is still in ignorance of those actions of that person, from 
which, and not from the assertions of his partisans, or of his 
enemies, his character ought to be inferred. Thus, every oppor- 
tunity is taken of holding up king Charles as a person distin- 
guished by every moral excellence: many of his actions indicate 
the reverse ; but as the character has the advantage of coming 
first, it is hoped that the reader will credit the character rather 
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than the actions. The parliamentary leaders, on the other hand, 
he represents as hypocrites or fanatics, and (when he dares) as 
uneducated, coarse, and brutal in their manners and in their 
character. All this, as Mr. Brodie has shown, is untrue ; but 
it answers the purpose; and the reasoning amounts to this: 
Vane, Ireton, and Harrison were fanatics, therefore king 
Charles’s government was good : a specimen of argumentation 
which, if not strictly logical, is, at any rate, extremely conve- 
hient, since it is hard if a partisan, however weak his cause, 
cannot contrive to pick a hole either in the intellectual or moral 
character of some one or more of his opponents. 

We might fill a whole article with an analysis of the artifices 
of Hume ; but a few specimens are necessary, to convince the 
reader that we have not brought charges which it is not in our 
power to prove ; imperfect as the conception is which can be 
given by specimens, of a work of which almost every sentence 
contains in it more or less of misrepresentation. And as it is 
also incumbent on us to give some idea of what Mr. Brodie has 
done to throw light upon this portion of history, it seems to us 
that these two objects may best be united by such a concise 
sketch of the events of the period as is compatible with the 
narrow limits of an article; and to this, after requesting the 
indulgence of the reader to the very general view which it is in 
our power to afford, we shall proceed. 

It is first, however, necessary to say something on the nature 
of the government before the time of the Stuarts. Mr. Brodie 
has written a long, and, he will forgive us for saying, a dull, in- 
troductory volume, to prove that it was by no means so arbitra 
as is generally imagined. Though this volume contains anih 
valuable information concerning the practical workings of the 
government, and the condition of the people, we wish he had 

laced it at the end rather than at the beginning; for it looks 

rmidable, and its bulk may alarm the reader, while it contri- 
butes little to the main object of the history. The agitation, 
indeed, of such a question is of little use for any pu , and, 
assuredly, of no use whatever for the purpose of enabling us to 
form a correct judgment on the events which ensued. tt is of 
little consequence whether misgovernment was of an ancient or 
of a modern date in Great Britain ; in either case, resistance to 
it was wpe | a duty; the opposition to that resistance, equally 
a crime ; it is a strange doctrine, that we are not entitled 


to good government, unless we can prove, that our ancestors . 


enjoyed it: although, as mankind, educated as they have hi- 
therto been, are governed by custom and precedent much more 
than by reason, it was perfectly natural that each party at the 
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time should endeavour to throw the reproach of innovation upon 
its opponents. 

The truth, in as far as it can be elicited from the facts:-which 
have been handed down to us, seems perfectly to coincide with 
what the experience of all nations, similarly situated, would 
have led us to infer. There was no distinct line of demarcation 
between what was permitted to the king, and what was for- 
bidden. He was not nominally recognized as absolute ; at the 
same time, he was practically so, as often as he was a man of 
talents, and circumstances favoured his power. When, on the 
other hand, a weak prince filled the throne, the nobles were 
every thing, and the king nothing. Precedents, therefore, ma 
be found (if by precedents the question is to be decided), bot 
for and against the claim of absolute power. If it be true, as 
Mr. Brodie asserts, that Elizabeth and Henry 8th rarely 
attempted to raise money without consent of parliament, what 
does this prove, except that the parliament was always willing 
to grant, if not as much as those monarchs desired, so much that, 
dependant -as they were on public opinion from their peculiar 
situation, they did not care to provoke the people by exacting 
more? In like manner, if it be true that the Tudors did not 
imprison and fine men in the star-chamber to so great an 
extent'as is supposed, so neither, it should be remembered, did 
Charles, unless when some one resisted his authority; and 
under the Tudors there was no resistance to authority, or none 
capable of exciting any uneasiness in the breast. of the sove- 
reign. But, at length, resistance came; and with resistance 
came cruelty, for the purpose of its suppression. 

The great deficiency in Mr. Brodie’s work, is, that he has not 
explained why resistance began so soon; how it happened, that 
sentiments and ideas, in almost every other country then utterly 
unknown, were at this early period so widely diffused in Great 
Britain. It is scarcely fair, indeed, to blame Mr. Brodie -for a 
deficiency which he shares with all former English historians. 
Our present concern, however, is not with the causes of the re- 
sistance, but with the resistance itself. 

There is sufficient evidence to prove, that James Ist had a 
strong leaning to popery ;* moved, it may be supposed, in part, 





* In his very first speech to parliament he acknowledged the Romish 
church to be his mother church, though defiled with some deformities and 
impurities ; he declared that he would indulge their clergy, if they-would 
but renounce the pope’s supremacy, and his pretended power to grant dis- 
pensation for the murder of kings; if they would but abandon their late 
corruptions, he would meet them half way ; but he did not specify what 
these corruptions were. ' 
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by respect to the memory of his mother, but chiefly by the 
readiness with which that religion allies itself with arbitra 
wer. In proportion to his inclination for popery, was his 
atred of all the protestant sectaries. Where he had, as in 
England, archbishoprics and bishoprics to give away, he hada 
tolerable security that the conduct of a majority in the church 
would be sufficiently conformable to his wishes, whatever they 
might be. In Scotland, where he had no such precious gifts 
at his disposal, he found the clergy by no means equally com- 
pliant, To the presbyterian church government, therefore, he 
professed an inveterate dislike ; “ dec nt. ray under it, Jack, 
and Tom, and Dick, and Will, presumed to instruct him in 
affairs of state.” [Brodie, vol. i. p. 333.]. His aversion extended 
to the Puritans in England, who were Presbyterians, and hostile, 
if not at first to episcopacy, at least to the intermeddling of 
bishops in secular affairs. And throughout the reign of James 
they were severely visited with the penalties of the law. Nor 
was the civil government of James less despotic than the eccle- 
siastical. In profession, indeed, his claim of arbitrary power 
went far beyond that of his most tyrannical predecessors, ‘‘ The 
power of kings,” he told the parliament, “ was like the divine 
power ; for, as God can create and destroy, make and unmake 
at his pleasure, so kings can give life and death, judge all and 
be judged by none. As it was blasphemy,” he added, “ to dis- 
= what God might do, so it was sedition in subjects to 
ispute what a king might do, in the height of his power.” 
Nor did his practice fall short of his professions. 
‘ In ecclesiastical matters he assumed supreme power, and struck at 
the very vitals of the constitution by issuing illegal proclamations with 
ties, which were enforced by the court of star-chamber, while, by 
evying taxes without an act of parliament, he prepared the way for the 
disuse of that assembly. He, of his own accord, imposed new duties at 
the ports, and arrogated the right of doing so at pleasure, a pretension 
in which he was supported by venal statesmen and corrupt lawyers, who 
concurred in fabricating precedents to deceive the le; nay, his 
judges solemnly decided so monstrous a principle in his favour. Innu- 
merable projects and monopolies were devised for — money, but he 
was latterly obliged to pass an act against them: fi loans, without 
the pressing emergencies which were used as an apology for them in the 
RONG SE ah Renee ns one Ee ae measure of bene- 
volence, which had been so much reprobated, and so op even. in 
Henry 8th, and so long discontinued, was revived.’—Brodie, vol. i. pp. 
351-2. 
All offices were filled by creatures of the unworthy favourite, 
Buckingham ; selected, not for their fitness, but for subservi- 
ence to his will. We except, of course, such offices as, were 
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sold (which was the case with many) for the benefit of the king 
or of his favourite. 

Let us suppose that Charles Ist, when he ascended the throne, 
had expressed the strongest determination to redress these 
abuses ; is there any one who will have the folly to say that he 
ought to have been trusted? That, because he found it conve- 
nient to make promises, in contradiction to his obvious interest, 
he should have been left at full liberty to perform them, or not, 
as he pleased ? But when there was not only no reason to anti- 
cipate a reform, but every reason to anticipate the contrary ; 
when, in defiance of public opinion, he had just married an 
avowed Catholic, and issued warrants to forbear all proceedings 
against recusants; when he not only pursued the same mea- 
sures as his predecessor; but the same men, and especiall 
Buckingham, so deservedly the object of popular odium, still 
maintained a boundless ascendancy over his counsels; this 
surely was not the time to show unlimited confidence, but rather 
the time to push for beneficial concessions, before the king 
should have advanced so far as to be unable, without humilia- 
tion, to recede. 

We may be excused for dwelling at so much length upon the 
state of affairs at the commencement of Charles’s reign, when 
it is considered what reproaches have been cast upon his first 
parliament by Hume, because, instead of granting immediately 
all the money which he required, they gave him, at first, but 
little, that they might still retain some control over his actions. 
Hume, however, declares that, at this period, “ ‘an unbounded 
power was exercised by the crown,” and that “it was neces- 
sary to fix a choice, either to abandon entirely the privileges 
of the people, or to secure them by firmer and more precise 
barriers than the constitution had hitherto provided for them.” 
What, then, in his opinion, ought they to have done? To have 
submitted to despotism? If not, what means had they to resist 
it, other than by withholding supplies ? They are further accused 
of having acted an ungenerous part, by forcing the king upon a 
war, and then refusing him the means of carrying it on. True, 
as usual, in sound, and false in substance. It was well known 
by Hume to have been one main cause of the war, that Charles 
and Buckingham, on their return from Spain, had told (or, at 
least, the one had looked on while the other told) some few lies 
to the parliament, concerning the transactions in which they 
had been engaged. And the other motive by which the parlia= 
ment were swayed, when they urged the king to a war, was the 
hope of, by that means, preventing him from marrying a Ca- 
tholic, which, notwithstanding, he -immediately did; their 
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‘quarrel was not with Spain, but with popery and slavery: it 
was Charles and his favourite who now pressed the war, and 
from motives of purely personal pique. 

The last subsidies had been granted under an express condi- 
tion that their expenditure should be controlled by commis- 
sioners appointed by parliament ; this condition had never been 
fulfilled, and it was now complained, surely not without reason, 
.that an account of the expenditure, though promised, did not 
make its appearance. Great complaints, too, were heard against 
an oppressive imposition which the late king had imposed, by 
his own authority, upon wines. It was evident, that by sum- 
moning the parliament to the metropolis during one of the most 
dreadful pestilences ever known in England, it had been hoped 
to obtain an immediate supply, without leaving time to enter 
upon the consideration of grievances. The Commons, there- 
fore, wisely granted two subsidies, and no more. 

At this time, Montague, one of the king’s chaplains, - 
lished a work, called, by Hume, “ a moderate book, which, to 
their great disgust, saved virtuous Catholics, as well as other 
Christians, from eternal torments :” but he does not state that 
tliis modetate book was a tissue of the most furious invective 
against the Puritans; that it openly vindicated many of the 
saree tenets, and more covertly, though not less really, de- 
ended that religion as a whole. A committee of the Commons 
was appointed to report upon this work, and Montague was 
bound, under recognizances, to answer for it at the bar of the 
House. From this transaction Hume takes occasion to accuse 
the Commons of illiberality, forgetting, that in the age in which 
they lived, some degree of intolerance towards popery was ne- 
cessary for self-defence ; that those dangers which are now chi- 
merical, were then real and alarming; that those disabilities, 
which can now serve no purpose, except that of oppression, 
were necessary then to hinder Protestants from being blown 
up, or, once more, burnt in Smithfield. Such a book, too, from 
a chaplain of the king, and that chaplain retaining his place, 
proved surely that the king himself could not be very hostile to 
the sentiments which it contained. The Commons had no claim 
upon Charles for the punishment of Montague, but they had 
a claim for his dismissal. Proceedings, however, were stopped 
by a message from the king, declaring that he meant to take the 
matter under his own consideration. So well did he keep his 
word, that, ere long, Montague was made a bishop. 

It is for acts like this that we read so often in Hume’s his- 
tory of Charles’s mild and tolerant disposition. As if any man 
in his senses could believe that the persecutor of Leighton and 
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Prynne was an enemy to persecution; as if it were any proof 
of a mild and tolerant disposition, to bestow rewards upon one 
religion and inflict punishments upon another. We had always 
thought that this was the very essence of intolerance; what 
else, we take leave to ask, does intolerance mean ? , 

Before the parliament was re-assembled, an incident had oc- 
curred, which, alone, would have sufficed to justify all its sub- 
sequent proceedings. The French king was then at war with 
his protestant subjects at Rochelle: to aid him in subduing 
them, Charles lent him a fleet; and, but for the manly resist- 
ance of the sailors, a fleet, equipped with the very money 
= for the defence of the Protestants in Germany, would 

ave been employed for the suppression of the protestant reli- 
gion in France, and the support of popery and arbitrary power. 
As an excuse for Charles, Hume observes, that he was probably 
deceived by the French government ; which is more than was 
asserted by Buckingham himself, in the long speech which he 
made in parliament on the occasion. But Hume is not ashamed 
to defend the transaction itself; and because the English re- 
sented it, he thence infers, that of all European nations they 
were at that time the most bigotted. If this be bigotry, may 
they always continue bigots. 

Had the parliament been previously inclined to add any 
thing to their former _. they would scarcely have done so 
after this experience of the use to which they might expect it to 
be applied. The king’s complaint of poverty was met by re- 
monstrances against extravagant expenditure ;* and he was 
petitioned against the sale of offices, against monopolies and 
illegal impositions : yet Hume does not scruple to say, that the 
growth of popery was ever the chief of their grievances, and 
now their only one ; though he had said, a few pages before, that 
an unbounded power was exercised by the crown; but this, in 
his opinion, was no grievance. Charles dissolved the parliament, 
and supplied his present wants by a compulsory loan, the pro- 
duce of which being dissipated in an unsuccessful expedition 
against Cadiz, he was compelled to summon another parlia- 
ment. By pricking several of the popular leaders sheriffs of 
counties, he incapacitated them from being returned to parlia- 
ment. This paltry artifice, by which he hoped to secure com- 
pliance with his desires, only exposed his weakness, without 
repressing the spirit of resistance to mis-rule. 

e Commons immediately voted three subsidies and three 





* How well founded these remonstrances were, may be seen in Brodie, 
vol. ii. p. 90. 
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fifteenths, and, soon after, one subsidy more ; but deferred passin 
their vote into a law, until after the public grievances shoul 
have been considered, Situated as dhey were, it is difficult to 
see how they should have adopted a wiser, or a more moderate 
course. “ A condition,” says Hume, “ was thus made, in a 
very undisguised manner, with their sovereign. Under colour 
of redressing grievances, which, during this short reign could 
not be very numerous, they were to proceed in regulating and 
controlling every part of government which displeased them ; 
and if the king either cut them short in this undertaking, or 
refused compliance with their demands, he must not expect any 
supply from the Commons. Great dissatisfaction was expressed 
by Charles, at a treatment which he deemed so harsh and undu- 
tiful.” This is the way in which the people of England are = 
of, for exercising their legal and acknowledged privilege of with- 
holding supplies. For what purpose was that privilege given to 
them, but to enable them to “ make conditions with their so- 
vereign ?” for what purpose, but that they might avail themselves 
of his necessities to curtail his mischievous power? To hold up 
the making “ conditions” with their sovereign in this manner 
ad invidiam, as if to make conditions with their sovereign were 
a crime, is to insinuate a doctrine which Hume himself does 
not dare to acknowledge as his own, and which, therefore, he 
artfully puts into the mouth of another. Their grievances, too, 
** during this short reign, could not be very numerous.” As if 
a grievance ever consisted in a single oppressive act; as if the 
continual liability to such acts—the system, the state of things, 
which renders them possible, were of no consequence whatever. 
The individual act, however tyrannical, is past, and cannot be 
recalled. What is sought is, security against its renewal ; and 
it is for this aiming at security, that the people of England, 
throughout this portion of Hume’s history, are held up to scorn 
and detestation. 

The sale of offices, and the exorbitant gifts lavished upon 
Buckingham and his creatures, being warmly complained of, 
and some members not sparing their censures upon the favorite 
himself, Charlés summoned both houses to Whitehall, where 
he told them, that to reflect upon the duke was to reflect upon 
himself, and threatened them, if they persevered, with a disso- 
lution. The Commons, however, were not to be discouraged 
by menaces ; and they soon shewed their resolution, by pre- 
ferring an impeachment against the duke. 

None of their proceedings has been more grossly misrepre- 
sented than this. They have been apeenaalt for vating, that 
common fame was a sufficient ground for accusation. Common 
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fame is not, certainly, a sufficient ground for punishment ; but 
punishment is one thing, and accusation another. It may not 
only be justifiable, but an imperative duty, to proceed against 
an individual, even upon a slight oe that so his guilt or 
innocence may be fully ascertained. If a charge were never 
brought until it were known with certainty that it could be 
proved, where, we ask, would be the use of trial ? 

All the charges, Hume goes on to say, a pear, from com- 
paring the accusation and reply, to be either frivolous, or false, 
or both. How their truth or falsehood can be established, b 
hearing the accusers affirm, and the accused deny, Hume, with 
his usual accuracy, omits to inform us. If embezzlement, ex- 
tortion, neglect of duty as admiral, the purchase and sale of 
offices, the loan of ships to suppress the Protestants in France, 
and the poisoning of the late king, be frivolous accusations, 
then, indeed, the charges against Buckingham were frivolous— 
that they were false, remained to be proved by trial: that trial 
which the Commons sought, and which Charles and Bucking- 
ham avoided. The principal managers of the impeachments were 
sent to the Tower, and soon after the parliament was dissolved. 

“ After a breach with the parliament,” says Hume, “ which 
seemed so difficult to repair, the only rational counsel which 
Charles could pursue was, immediately to conclude a peace 
with Spain, col to render himself, as far as possible, indepen- 
dent of his people, who discovered so little inclination to sup- 
port him, or rather, who seem to have formed a determined re- 
solution to abridge his authority. Nothing could be easier in 
the execution than this measure, nor more agreeable to his own 
and to national interest.” The same man, who thus stands for- 
ward, the open and avowed advocate of despotism, can never- 
theless lavish hypocritical praises upon the popular leaders, for 
resisting designs, so “ agreeable to national interest.” 

Despotism in the design, hypocrisy in the outside, he here 
acknowledges to have characterized the conduct of his hero. 
“« Had he possessed any military force, on which he could rely, 
it is not improbable that he had at once taken off the mask, and 
governed without any regard to parliamentary privileges.” To 
some it may appear, that he could not well have taken off the 
mask more completely than he did. Ship-money, benevolences, 
and a general forced loan, were the expedients resorted to for 
obtaining money : for resisting these illegal exactions, seventy- 
six gentlemen were imprisoned, five of whom appealed to the 
law for redress. Sir Randolph Carew, chief justice, not being 
found a ready-enough tool, was displaced to make room for 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, who readily pronounced the power of arbi- 
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trary imprisonment to be legal. Billetting of soldiers was an- 
other instrument of extortion. Manwaring, the king’s chaplain, 
published two sermons, maintaining broadly the doctrine of 
active and passive obedience, and particularly the right of 
levying taxes without consent of parliament. For refusing to 
licence these sermons (which were printed by the wy 3 special 
command), the primate Abbot was suspended from his office, 
and confined to bie country house. The employment of popish 
recusants was continued, notwithstanding a solemn promise to 
the parliament. 

One of the grand objects of Hume’s History is, to prove, that 
Charles’s conduct, throughout, was open and sincere. “ Some 
historians have rashly questioned the good faith of this prince : 
but, ‘for this reproach, the most malignant scrutiny of his con- 
duct, which in every circumstance is now thoroughly known, 
affords not any reasonable foundation. Probity and honor 
ought justly to be numbered among his most shining qualities.” 
It is difficult to understand, what Hume meant by probity and 
honor. The instances of Charles’s bad faith are far too numerous 
to be named; some of the more remarkable of them will be 
noticed as we go on: but, in this instance, Hume admits him 
to have violated a solemn pledge; and mark the attempt to 
palliate this breach of faith : “‘ he was apt, in imitation of his 
father, to imagine that the parliament, when they failed of sup- 
plying his necessities, had, on their part, freed him from the 
obligation of a strict performance.” Apt to do what? Only 
to lie; an offence which, in Hume’s estimation, seems to be 
very venial. 

Fortunately the king was mad enough to plunge himself into 
a war with France; which compelled him, once more, to 
summon a parliament. Resolved to leave him no just ground 
of complaint, the Commons voted five subsidies, the largest. 
supply, according to Mr. Brodie, ever before granted in parlia- 
ment. They withheld, however, for a time, the bill of supply, 
and proceeded to frame a law, called the Petition of Right, which 
should secure them in time to come from the oppression under 
which they had suffered. By this enactment (which inquirers 
of all parties are, to an extraordinary degree, unanimous in ap- 
plauding), “ forced loans, benevolences, taxes without consent 
of parliament, arbitrary imprisonments, the billetting of soldiers, 
martial law”* were declared illegal. 

The king, by an ambiguous answer, evaded giving his assent 
to the petition of right. Meanwhile, the Commons sent up an 
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impeachment against Manwaring, for the two sermons to which 
we before referred. It is very easy to cry out against into- 
lerance ; but, if they had not met their opponents with their 
own weapons, they could not have met them at all. It was 
surely excusable to punish adversaries, whom they were not 
permitted to refute. No one is so great an enemy to intoler- 
ance as Hume, when it is the intolerance of the Puritans ; 
but, he is very indulgent to the bitterest persecution, when 
Charles is the persecutor. It is better to avoid persecution, 
as it is better in war to refrain from the massacre of prisoners ;: 
but, if your enemy obstinately refuses to give quarter, it would 
be very false humanity on your part, to abstain from retaliation. 
— Manwaring was sentenced to imprisonment, deprivation, and 
fine. No sooner did the session terminate, than he was par- 
doned, received a living, and some years after was promoted to 
a bishopric. 

The Commons proceeded to inquire into a commission which 
had been granted to levy troops in Germany, and transport them 
into England. As the number mentioned was only a thousand 
horse, Hume insinuates a doubt that they were intended for a 
mischievous purpose : omitting to state, that arms were like- 
wise ordered for ten thousand foot. 

At length the king, being hard pressed for money, gave his 
assent to the petition of right, and the subsidy bill passed 
immediately after. The Commons then framed a Remonstrance, 
recapitulating their grievances, and ascribing them wholly to 
the counsels of Buckingham. “ As this,” says Hume, “ was 
the first return which he (Charles) met with for his late be- 
neficial concessions, and for his sacrifices of prerogative, the 
greatest by far ever made by an English sovereign, nothing. 
could be more the object of great and natural indignation.” 

A grosser falsehood than is insinuated here, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. The remonstrance was the “ first return” 
for his concessions! when Hume has just before told us, 
that the “ first return” was the grant of money. In the next 
place, Charles had made no concessions which had not been 
forced upon him, and which he did not, as we shall presently see, 
intend to revoke, as soon as it should be in his power. 

Soon after, the king, hearing that they were preparing a re- 
monstrance against the levying of tonnage and poundage, in 
y infringement of the petition of right, without consent 
of parliament, came suddenly to the house of Lords, and ended 
the session by a prorogation. 

The petition of right was no sooner passed, than it was violated: 
duties were levied, and merchants imprisoned for refusing to 
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pay them, as before. Charles likewise gave a striking proof of 
the insincerity of his concessions, by suppressing the copies 
of the petition of right which the parliament had ordered to 
be printed, and circulating others with his former evasive an- 
swer annexed: “an expedient,” says Hume, “ by which Charles 
endeavoured to persuade the people, that he had nowise re- 
ceded from his former claims and pretensions.” Yet this writer 
has the effrontery to say of Charles, in another place, “ In every 
treaty, those concessions which he thought fhe could not in 
conscience maintain, he never could, by any motive or persua- 
sion, be induced to make.” 

No sooner was the parliament re-assembled, than the Com- 
mons proceeded to inquire into this pitiful evasion: they took 
notice of the recent violations of the petition of right; com- 
— of the popish ceremonies which the prelates had already 

gun to introduce, and resumed the consideration of the ques- 
tion of tonnage and poundage. When, at length, at the motion 
of Sir John Elliot, and after a discussion of more than usual vio- 
lence, a remonstrance was passed against levying that impost 
without —— authority, Charles was so enraged that 
he at once dissolved the parliament, and commit Elliot, 
Hollis, and other leading members, to prison ; where Elliot soon 
after died, a victim to his exertions to free his country from 
the yoke of despotism. 

For twelve years after this period, no more parliaments were 
summoned: and here Mr. Brodie pauses to pass under review 
the individuals who at.this time swayed the counsels of Charles. 
In this we shall follow his example, confining, however, our 
attention to the principal figures in the picture—Strafforde 
and Laud. 

The tragical close of Strafforde’s life has enabled his parti- 
sans to throw a theatrical glare over his character, which has 
long concealed its deformity from the public eye. In ase 
life he was haughty, vindictive, and cruel; in —, e had 
no principle, other than the aggrandizement of himself: from 
his first entry into public life, he put himself up to auction, and 
only when the court refused to buy him, threw himself into 
the popular party: when bought, he turned round, and at once 
became not only the unblushing advocate, but the active in- 
strument, of that system of tyranny which he had been the 
loudest to condemn. 

With equal tyranny, and equal servility, were joined in Laud 
the most furious bigotry and the most puerile superstition. Him- 
self a papist, in — thing except the supremacy of the pope, 
he caused the popish tenets and the: popish ceremonies to be 
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adopted by the church of England: and so general was the ex- 
ctation, that through his means Great Britain would again 
brought within the catholic pale, that he actually had the 
offer of a cardinal’s hat, which, however, he did not venture to 
accept. In lending himself, body and soul, to the service of 
despotism, he only did what almost any man would have done 
in a similar situation. His other vices were peculiarly his own; 
cringing and adulation in order to rise, insolence after he had 
risen; the basest ingratitude towards his benefactors, and the 
most inveterate hatred towards all whom he believed to be, in 
5 obstacles to the increase of his power.* 
ut how shall we attempt to describe the atrocities perpe- 
trated during the twelve years’ intermission of parliament, under 
the government of Charles and of these worthy instruments? 
In the space to which we are confined, it would be the height 
of absurdity to make the attempt. Mr. Brodie has dedicated 
a long chapter to the purpose, and to him, therefore, the reader 
must refer. Suffice it to say, that ship-money, benevolences, 
loans, were now the least oppressive modes of extortion. Obsolete 
forest laws, statutes concerning tillage, and an old law against 
the increase ef the metropolis, were revived ; and under pretence 
of these laws, fines were levied upon hundreds. Every person 
who possessed £20 a year in land was compelled to receive 
the honour of knighthood, which inouieed the payment 
of exorbitant fees. On the pretext of remedying defective titles to 
land, those who would not pay largely for a new title were 
threatened with the loss of their estates. Monopolies were carried 
to an extent before unknown; and the severest penalties were 
inflicted on all who infringed them. Chambers, a merchant 
of London, for refusing to pay tonnage and poundage without 
parliamentary authority, was summoned before the council, 
where having remarked that the merchants of England were as 
much screwed up as in Turkey, he was fined £2,000 in the 
star-chamber; and lay twelve years in prison, because he would 
not degrade himself by submission. One Hillyard was fined 
£5,000 for selling salt-petre, contrary to proclamation: Rea, 
£2,000 for exporting fuller’s earth; and so in hundreds of in- 
stances which it would be tedious to mention. “‘ Such severities,” 
says Hume, “ were afterwards magnified into the greatest 





* If Hume is to be believed, Laud was perfectly sincere and disinter- 
ested. ‘* All his enemies were also ‘arloret by him the declared enemies 
to loyalty and true piety, and every exercise of his anger, by that means, 
beeame in his eyes a merit and a virtue.” How Hume knew all this 
he has not thought it proper to inform us. ; 
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enormities.” They really were not, then, in his opinion, 
enormities ! 

In respect to religion, Hume labours to the utmost of his 
power to excite contempt and scorn for the great mass of the 
people, because they thought there was reason to apprehend 
the re-establishment of popery; and he says that “ the ground- 
less charge” of popery against Laud, ‘“ was belied by his 
whole life and conduct.” We would willingly ask Hume, or 
any who share his sentiments, what there is in popery 
which renders it so great a curse to mankind? [ts intolerance? 
But if in this pe there was any difference between the 
church of England and the church of Rome, it was only that 
the one employed one sort of torture, and the other another; 
that the one persecuted by burning, the other by protracted 
torments, exceeding in magnitude ahundred burnings. But they 
differed, perhaps, in tenets. Scarcely so; when image-wor- 
ship, prayer to the dead, adoration at the altar, worship of 
saints, the real presence, confession, and absolution, were part 
of the established religion.* In ceremonials? But the forma- 
lities of the catholic x meer whether with respect to worship, 
orto days, meats, and vestments, were scrupulously exacted. Nor 
was this all: even the supremacy of the king was denied; and: 
the divine authority of cans and their superiority to the civil 
power, became fundamental articles of the high-church creed. 
Nay, an open defence of popery itself, published by one Chow-.: 
ney, was dedicated to, and patronized by, Laud. The assertion, 
therefore, that there was no danger of popery, if it be true in 
sound, is in substance one of the grossest falsehoods ever 
palmed upon the credulity of the world. i 

Of the punishments inflicted upon all who vindicated the 
doctrines of the reformed, in opposition to popery and to the 
church of England, we shall present the reader with a few 
examples. 

Leighton, a doctor of divinity, for writing against the hierar- 
chy, and the new ceremonies, was seized by the officers of the 
high-commission, and after the most brutal treatment, was 
adjudged by the star-chamber to pay 10,000 pounds; in ad- 





* Hume, with his usual candour, constantly represents the disputes 
about religion as involving nothing but mere ceremonies : “ the surplice, 
the rails placed about the altar, the bows exacted on approaching it, the 
liturgy, the breach of the sabbath, embroidered capes, lawn sleeves, the 
use of the ring in marriage, and of the cross in baptism. On account 
of these,”? says he, ‘‘ were the popular leaders content to throw the go- 
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vernment into such violent convulsions.’’ Can disingenuousness go 
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dition to which, it was ordained that, “ after degradation, he 


should be whipped at Westminster, and set in the pillory there 


during the sitting of the court; have one ear cut off, one side 
of his nose slit, and one cheek branded with s.s. for sower 


of sedition: that he should then be carried back to prison, and, 


at a future convenient time, be brought. to Cheapside, ona 
market-day, and be there whipt again, and set in the pillory, 
and have his other ear cut off, his other cheek branded, and 
the other side of his nose slit: after which was only to follow 
imprisonment for life.” [Brodie, ii. 313]. The whole of this 
sentence was executed to the letter. What an unfeeling slave 
must he be, who can talk in the following strain of these atro- 
cious cruelties : 

“ Leighton who had written libels against the king, the 
ya the bishops, and the whole administration, was con- 
emned by a very severe, if not a cruel sentence; but the 
execution of it was suspended for some time, in expectation 
of his submission.* All the severities, indeed, of this reign 
were exercised against those who triumphed in their sufferings, 
who courted persecution, and braved authority; and, on that 
account their punishment may be deemed the more just, but 
the less prudent.”’+ 

A king, then, may justly be guilty of any cruelties which he 
om provided he practises them only upon those who resist 
1is power; only upon those on whom alone he can have any 
motive to practise them. The robber, who murders you to obtain 
your purse, would find this doctrine extremely convenient: 
had you quietly consented to give up your money you might 
possibly have escaped with your life; for which reason he is 
perfectly justified in depriving you of both. 
. Prynne, declared by lord Clifford in the house of Lords, 
(10th May, 1809) to have been one of the most eminent law- 
yers whom England ever produced, had written a book to prove 
the unlawfulness of stage-plays. Bastwick, a physician, in a 
work against popery ‘and prelacy, had asserted the supremacy 
of the king. For these crimes, Prynne was condemned to lose 
his ears, to stand twice in the pillory, to be degraded from the 
bar, and at the university, to pay a fine of £5,000, and to be 
imprisoned for life. Bastwick, to pay £1,000; to be debarred 
his practice of physic, to be excommunicated, and imprisoned 
till he made a recantation. 

These two individuals published vindications of themselves, 





* This assertion by the way is proved by Mr. Brodie to be false. 
+ Hume. 
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not without considerable warmth of expression (and no wonder) « 
for this they were adjudged to lose their ears (Prynne’s having, 
on the former occasion, been imperfectly cut off), and to be 
closely imprisoned for life in the isles of Jersey, Guernsey and 
Scilly, without access of kindred or friends, and without books, 

ns, ink, or paper. In this situation they continued until re- 
eased by the long parliament. Burton, a divine, for two ser- 
mons which he had published, suffered the same punishment. 
This “ severity” (such is the mild expression of Hume), he is 
pleased to acknowledge as having been “ perhaps, in itself, 
somewhat blameable.” 

Persecution was not confined to the opponents of the esta- 
blished religion; it was extended to all who resisted arbitrary 
power, and to all against whom Laud and Strafforde had an 
personal pique. “ Sir David Foulis, a member of the council 
of York, was, upon a charge of speaking irreverently of his 
office, opposing the commission of knighthood, and throwin 
out some remarks against Wentworth, which he denied, fin 
by the star-chamber, 5,000/.; assessed in damages to Went- 
worth, 3,000/.; and ordained to make an acknowledgment of 
his offences, both to his majesty and to Wentworth, not only 
in the star-chamber, but in the court of York, and at the 
assizes, and condemned to imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure, and to be deprived of his various offices as member of 
the council of York, eputy-lieutenant, arid justice of peace; 
his son, Henry, was likewise fined 500/.” [Brodie, ii. 319.] 
Williams, bishop of Lincoln, who had raised Laud to his pre- 
sent power, and whom, as a formidable rival, Laud was resolved 
to crush, was, on frivolous pretences, suspended from his office, 
fined 10,000/., and imprisoned during the king’s pleasure ; and 
further, on a charge of having received letters, in which con- 
temptuous allusions were made to some one, supposed to be 
Laud, he was fined 8,000/. more, and again imprisoned.* 

These are a few of the acts of that administration, under 
which Hume can say that the people enjoyed “ every blessing 
of government except liberty” (quere, what does he mean by 
liberty). These are some of the grievances which, in his 
opinion, were “ neither burthensome on the people’s properties, 
nor anyway: shocking to the natural humanity of mankind.” 





* A curious rule of evidence was laid down on this occasion. Whatever 
might be brought in evidence against the accused, he was not allowed to 
rebut it by counter-evidence, because this would be to impeach the credit 
of the king’s witnesses, who, deposing pro domino rege, must be reputed 
holy, and incapable of falsehood. is rule was rwards found very 
convenient by Charles 2nd, and-his judges. 
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And when Hampden, Pym, and others, resolved to seek refuge 

im another hemisphere from the tyranny which oppressed them 

at home, Hume can assert, that they fled in order to “ enjoy 

———- and discourses of any length or form which pleased 
m p 

But we are now drawing near to a period when these horrors 
were to be at an end; and the first blow was struck from a 
quarter from- which it was least to be expected—from the 
aristocracy. 

While in England the accumulation of property, and the rise 
of the commercial towns, had raised up a wealthy mercantile 
class, which trimmed the balance between the king and the 
nobility ; the neighbouring country of Scotland had continued 
poor, and like the other poor countries of Europe, to a great 
degree feudal and aristocratic. Hence an important difference 
in the character of the struggle which ensued. In England, the 

ple were strong enough to overcome the united force of the 
ing and of the nobility. In Scotland, the quarrel was sub- 
stantially nothing more than that struggle for power between 
the aristocracy and the king, which had existed in one shape or 
another from the earliest period of its history. The people 
followed, as usual, the banner of their superiors, with only the 
additional stimulus of religious zeal. 

The king had never been so powerful in Scotland as in Eng- 
land, because the nobility had more so. By the addition 
which he obtained to his power from his accession to another 
throne, he was enabled to carry various measures into effect, 
which, though hurtful to the aristocracy, were beneficial to the 
people. The greater part of the church-lands had, at the Reform- 
ation, been granted out to the nobility. A general revocation 
was now published ; it was never executed, but suspended, ix 
terrorem,. over their heads. The tithes, which had been trans- 
ferred to them at the same period, and which they had exacted 
from the smaller proprietors, or heritors, with much greater 

igour than ever the church had done, they were now ordered 
to dispose. of to the heritors at a fixed rate. 

It was by the extraordinary institution of the Lords of Articles 
that the passing of these acts had been obtained. The lords of 
articles were a committee of thirty-two (eight barons, eight 
prelates, and sixteen commoners), appointed originally to pre- 
pare bills for the parliament, but who had by custom obtained 
the initiative of the laws. In this committee the spiritual lords 
chose the temporal, and the temporal the spiritual; but the 
commons had hitherto chosen deputies for themselves. By 
giving the choice of the sixteen commoners to the sixteen lords, 
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James had given absolute power over the committee, and conse- 

uently over the parliament, to the prelates, that is, to himself, 
‘the parliament retaining only a veto, which they were usually 
afraid to exercise. 

Even this power Charles might have retained, could he have 
refrained from insulting the religious feelings of the’ people. 
But, whether from bigotry or love of power, or, as is most pro- 
bable, from both combined, he cherished an inveterate hatred 
against the presbyterian religion. 

For the overthrow of this sect, James had already done much ; 
‘he had re-established episcopacy, as the religion of the state, he 
had obtained in a packed general assembly the ratification of the 
five articles of Perth, by which, ceremonies borrowed ‘from the 
English church, and savouring of-popery, were introduced; he 
had further, without any colour of law, established the high- 
‘commission court, which assumed the power of summoning 
persons before it, interrogating them on their religious opinions, 
‘and if their answers were not deemed satisfactory, inflicting the 
most arbitrary punishments. All this the people had borne; 
but this was not enough for Charles: not content with having 
established the episcopal church government, he must needs im- 
pose upon them the episcopal tenets also. 

He visited Scotland in person, and summoned a parliament, 
‘which gratified him by passing, among other obnoxious acts, 
one which gave him the’ power of regulating the habits of the 
clergy. It was generally believed that this and other acts were 
obtained by making a false return of the votes. A petition 
which had been prepared against them, but which had. never 
‘been presented nor published, was, nevertheless, made use of to 
crush Balmerino, one of the refractory lords. The only crime 
which could be laid to his charge, was that of possessing a copy 
of the petition, and showing it confidentially to a friend.’ For 
this he was tried by a packed jury, condemned to death, and 
only not executed from apprehension of popular resentment. 

he accurate, the candid Hume, who so often asserts that a 
groundless dread of popery was the sole cause of the Scottish 
troubles—what says he of this? Nota word. Ofan event so 
‘notorious, he gives no intimation whatever; because it ‘is alone 
sufficient to stamp with falsehood the whole of his assertions 
concerning the mildness of Charles, and the inoffensiveness of 
his measures. 


Having thus struck terror, as he thought, into the Scottish 
aristocracy, Charles next proceeded to introduce a new liturgy 
and canons, resembling closely, in most respects, the religion of 
the church of England, but in some points more nearly ap- 
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proaching to popery than their model. A despot never knows 
when his safety requires him tostop short. At the introduction 
of the new seubinteaie the tumult was so great that it could 
not be read, and the bishop who attempted to read it was com- 
pelled to fly for his life. Charles still persisted in his design, 
and by his imprudent measures, the ferment was still further in- 
creased. The nobles improved the opportunity : petitions without 
number were poured in against the service-book ; a great pro- 
portion of the gentry, and twenty peers, openly protested against 
it; the people thronged to Edinburgh, and the council, alarmed 
at their numbers, consented to the appointment of representatives 
to manage the concerns of the whole body. The popular party 
was thus regularly organized, and the four tables, so the depu- 
ties were called, gave unity to all their proceedings. 

The king, as is usual with weak persons when their will is 
wnetuestatie resisted, first bullied, and then became alarmed. A 
furious proclamation was put forth, bestowing praise on the 
liturgy, and abuse on the petitioners, and commanding them, 
under the penalties of high treason, to disperse. This procla- 
mation was protested against as soon as issued, and led to the 
famous Covenant, which was now drawn up and signed by a 
great majority of the Scottish population. Ihe king at length 
took the alarm, and determined to temporize. He sent the 
marquis of Hamilton into Scotland, with authority to treat; and 
“ he thought,” says Hume, “ that on his part he had made very 
satisfactory concessions, when he offered to suspend the canons 
and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal way, they could be 
received, and so to model the high-commission that it should 
no longer give offence to his subjects.” The Covenanters, 
however, were not to be so easily duped ; and it was as impossi- 
ble to digunite, as to deceive or overcome them. The commis- 
sioner wrote to the king, saying, that he must either prepare for 
war, or recal the canons, the liturgy, and the five articles of 
Perth, summon a parliament, and convoke a general assembly of 
the church. Charles soon took his resolution; but directed 
Hamilton to temporize till his preparations for war should be 
completed. In Burnet’s “‘ Memoirs of the Hamiltons,” a work 
to which Hume continually refers, several of Charles’s letters 
are preserved, in which he permits the commissioner to flatter 
the covenanters with what hopes he pleases, provided he does not 
commit the king himself; and tells him, that his  : end is, to 
win time till the royal fleet shall have set sail.* Yet, Hume 





* A more remarkable picture than is exhibited in these letters, of a 
mind so thoroughly depraved by undue power as. to lose all concern for 
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can say, that Charles.“ was candid, simcere, upright, as much 
as any man whom we.meet with in history ;” that.“ it would. be 
difficult. to find another character so unexceptionable in this 
SS ;” and that, “ even his enemies, though they loaded 
jim with many calumnies, did not insist on this accusation.” 
Hamilton returned to London and, finding the king’s prepa- 
rations: less advanced than he had expected, convinced: him 
that, to. gain time, great-concessions must be made. While the 
king, therefore, was. maturing his preparations, Hamilton was 
sent back into Scotland with power to recal the canons and 
liturgy, to abolish the high-commission, to suspend the.five 
articles of Perth, and to summon a parliament and a. general 
assembly: He carried down with him a counter-covenant, con- 
taining a bond, to maintain the established religion as at 
sent professed, a phrase applicable alike to both the contending 
sects. So palpable an evasion had no effect, but still further to 
disgust the opposite party. The general assembly met:: and 
before any thing had been done, the commissioner, by the king’s 
direction (see his own letters), found a pretext for dissolving it. 
(Yet the king was ever “ candid, upri at. sincere.”) Matters 


were now at a crisis. The alternative: was, to disobey, or to 


give up all that had been gained. Having proved by precedents 


ir night of sitting, notwithstanding any injunction tothe con- 
trary, the-assembly proceeded to abolish episcopacy, and -abro- 
gate the articles of Perth. 
It was impossible any longer to avoid a war. The kingap- 
to have anticipated an éasy conquest: so ill was he: pre- 
pared for the resistance which-he experienced, that without a 
single battle, or almost a single skirmish, he was compelled to 
patch up a peace, and convoke an assembly and. a-parliament. 
Without mentioning the former assembly, that which was 
now convened proceeded to confirm its acts; and the new com- 
missioner, Traquair, was authorized by the king to ratify these 
tions, but not without captious-distinctions. Even Hume 
is here compelled to. admit, that the king secretly “ retained an 
intention of ray favourable opportunities, in order to recover 
the ground which he had lost :” and yet, “ in every treaty, those 
concessions which he thought. he could not in conscience main- 
tain, he never could, by any motive or persuasion, be induced ‘to 


A piece of casuistry, therefore, was provided. The bishops 





the rest of mankind, is scarcely anywhere to be found. The king;deli- 
berately weighs his own grandeur, against the | prosperity of. milliena, amd, 
coolly gives the preference to the former. ore 
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protested against the acts of the assenibly; that the non- 
concufrerice of what they deenied’ an essential part, might afford 
a‘pretext for disregarding the proceedings of the whole. Traquair 
was also: directed’ to put in; at the close of the session, a reser- 
vation, that’ anything done in the king’s absence might be 
challenged afterwards, if prejudicial to his interest. 

Epistopacy having been abolished, the institution of Lords of 
Articles, as formerly constituted, could no longer exist ;:and the 
SS mdined to place it on a different footing. It was 
now enacted, that each estate should'choose its own députies to 
sit on the articles, and that they should’ no‘longer possess a 
veto on debate, but'merely the powers‘of @ committee. A bill 
was also prepared’ for trieinial parliaments, and’ several other 
important measures were‘ in progress, when Traquair, by the 
king’s‘direction, prorogued the parliament, a power hitherto ex- 
ercised solely by the parliament itself. Cautious not to give 
aity hold’ against them; they obeyed the order, and in’ the 
mean time, sent commissioners to London to protest against the 
prorogation. 

Charles, however, now determiried to take off the mask. 
Scatcely had the commissioners reached London, when they were 
thrown into ‘prison. ‘“ The earl of Traquaire,” says Hume, “ had 
intercepted a letter written to the king of France by the Scottish 
malcontents.” The insinuation contained in this phrase is false. 
The letter had never been intercepted, for it had never been sent. 
It had only been written: and besides, there was nothing in it 
which did not fairly bear an innocent interpretation. This, 
however, was the pretence on which the commissioners, Loudon 
and Dunfermline, were imprisoned. 

When, to the ordinary charges: of government, was to be 
added the’expense of a war, the illegal resources, which’ were 
adequate to all common occasions, could no longer suffive. 
Charles called a patliament at Westminster, but the Commons, 
a before, refused to ‘give supply the precedence over grievances, 
He saw, or thought'he saw, that if they continued to sit, they 
would ‘pass @ vote ‘déclating ship-money to be illegal. This he 
ptevented’ by’a hasty dissolution, before they had granted’ a’ 
stipply, and* conimitted three of’ their leading mentbers to the 
Tower. To obtaiti money, neW extortions were practised; the’ 
East India’ company (on pretence of a purchase on credit) were 
robbed “of all their’ pepper, which was sold at a great distourit’ 
for ready money. A grant from the convocation, and three’ 
subsidies which had been obtamed from the Irish parliament, 
did something ; voluntary contfibutions fromthe royalist party’ 
supplied the rest. » 
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The second Scottish commen was still more’ unsuccessful 
than the first. No sooner had the king’s army advanced to 
Newcastle, than the Scots passed the Tweed, routed lord 
Conway, and forced the king to retreat. . Newcastle then fell - 
into their hands. With an army disaffected, and a people more. 
disposed to join with the Scots than to attack them, Charles. 
did not venture to fight. A negotiation was opened, and duri 
its continuance he had to maintain the Scottish army as well 
as his own. The money which, for this purpose, he was com- 
pelled to borrow from the city, could only be obtained on con- 
dition of summoning a parliament. 

It was under new. and favourable auspices that the long 
parliament was convened. . Secured against dissolution by the. 
necessities of the king, and by the presence of the Scottish - 
army in England, they had only to improve the opportunity, 
and tyranny might yet be overthrown. 

The same. historian, who has laboured to disguise the selfish- 
ness of Charles under the mask of conscience and of principle, 
has endeavoured, by malicious insinuations, to discredit the. 
motives of the popular leaders. With their motives, however, 
we have nothing to do; nor, if we had, is it possible that their - 
motives should ever. be, with any certainty, ascertained. 
During their lives these statesmen enjoyed a high reputation for - 
integrity ; nor do they appear, by any thing which they did, to 
have deserved to forfeit that character. If they had possessed > 
undue power, they would probably, like other men, have abused 
it; not having such power, they are to be judged by what they 
did, and not by what, under other circumstances, they might 
have done. 

Among the first and best of their.acts was the impeachment 
of Strafforde. His general support of despotism, and specific. 
acts of misgovernment, as lord lieutenant of Ireland, and presi- 
dent of the council of York, were the principal charges. Finch 
and Laud were likewise impeached. The former in his succes- 
sive capacities of Speaker of the house of Commons, chief- 
justice and lord-keeper, had been the instrument of some of the. 
worst acts of the government of Charles. He fled, and it is a. 
striking proof of the moderation of the popular leaders, if, as. 
was suspected, they connived at his escape. Some: judges, 
ecclesiastics and others, the subordinate instruments, shared - 
the fate of their superiors. Prynne, Bastwick, Burton,, and. 
other victims of judicial tyranny, were liberated from confine- 
ment. Ship-money, and other extortions, were declared to be. 
illegal. The levying of tounage and poundage, without consent 
of parliament, was forbidden. Petitions against episcopacy, . 
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‘and complaints against the lives of the clergy, were received 
from all parts of the kingdom. To inquire into this last griev- 
ance, a committee was appointed, which Hume stigmatizes 
‘with the strongest epithets of reproach. That in some cases 
undue severity may have been used, or venial trespasses 
exaggerated, is probable enough ; we will add, that.it is not to 
be wondered at: for when was it known that, in a dispute of 
such magnitude, either party confined itself scrupulously within 
the bounds of moderation? The only question which deserves 
the slightest consideration is, which party was substantially in 
the right. To lay undue stress upon a trifling irregularity, is 
among the strongest of all presumptions against the goodness 
of a cause.* 

To prevent that disuse of parliaments, which had been the 
fruitful cause of so many evils, the triennial act was passed, 
that one meeting of parliament, at least, in three years might be 
secured. It was not without great reluctance that Charles 
assented to this important bill. 

At this period, however, if Hume is to be believed, he 
“resolved to alter his whole conduct, and to regain the confi- 
dence of his people by pliableness, by concessions, and by a 
total. conformity to their inclinations and prejudices.” This 
is one of those bold assertions by which Hume has generally 
succeeded in deceiving his readers, merely because they cannot 
believe, that a historian of eminence would hazard an assertion 
which he must necessarily have known to be false. But the 
insincerity of Charles is a subject on which, as yet, we cannot 
enter. The trial of Strafforde first demands our attention, as 
well from its importance, as from the utter want of candour 
which Hume’s account of it displays. 

A committee had been appointed to prepare the articles of 
charge, ‘‘ with authority,” says Hume, “to examine all witnesses, 
‘to call for every paper, and to use any means of scrutiny, with 
regard to any part of the earl’s behaviour and conduct.” This 
he calls an inquisition. In the first place, his account of it is 
false. They were not authorized to employ the torture: they 
could not therefore be authorized to use “ any means of scrutiny.” 
What is probably true is, that their powers were not defined ; 
nor, indeed, in English law, is any thing defined: but it does 
not appear that they went, in any respect, beyond the bounds of 





* Even Hume admits, that throughout the whole of the troubles (such 
was the moderation of the Commons), Juxon, lord-treasurer and bishop of 
London, notwithstanding those obnoxious offices, was preserved by his 
** mild and prudent virtues” from molestation. 
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justice. Inthe next place, nothing is easier than to call any 
ind of investigatorial procedure an inguisizzgn. “ No man can 
be expected.to oppose arguments to epithets.”* The question is 
simply this: Sliall, or shall not, the accusers be compelled 
to bring charges, withoyt knowing what charges there is evidence 
to support. Is it.meant, that to examine witnesses, and to call 
for papers, is an inquisition? df go, it-is an inquisition which 
— always to exist. : 
hat, above all, excites the indignation of Hume, .is, that 
the committee was permitted'to examine privy counsellors 
with regard to opinions delivered at the board; which banished, 
he says, all confidence from the deliberations in council. One 
thing is clear—either the king who acts, or the ministers who 
advise, must be responsible : but whether the one or the other 
be D> wey Hume’s indignation is the same. 
He then deliberately asserts, that the impeachment of Sir 
George Ratcliffe had no other purpose than to deprive Strafforde 
of the assistance of his best friend. And where jis the proof? 
the charge, it seems, was not prosecuted against him. As if 
Hume did not know, that not Rateliffe only, but numbers of 
the tools of power were now impeached, and never afterwards 
molested. atelife was the principal accomplice jg all the 
atrocities of Strafforde’s government in Ireland ; all the evidence 
inst Strafforde, was evidence against him; and he might 
with perfect justice have been put to the bar with Strafforde, 
tried, condemned, and executed along with him. The Commons 
were satisfied with one sacrifice to public justice ; they spared 
the rest: and their moderation and forbearance are to be construed 
into a proof of intentional injustice ! 
In commenting upon the articles of charge, Hume has, if 
ssible, been still more disingenuous. The odium which 
trafforde had drawn upon himself in Ireland, Hume coolly as- 
cribes to his virtues ; and the general character of his adminis- 
tration Hume asserts to have been “innocent, and even 
laudable.” We cannot convey a better idea of the character 
of Hume, than by advising the reader to look into Mr. Brodie, 
nay, into the letters and despatches of Strafforde himself, and 
see what was Hume’s idea of innocent and laudable conduct 
in public men. Would space permit, we might enlatge upon 
the despotism, the rapacity, the cruelty, which characterized 
this “laudable” administration, and leave the reader to judge 
of the feelings of the man who can assert, that his conduct was 
es equally promotive of his master’s interests, and that of the 





* Vindicia Gallice, p. 98. 
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subjects committed to his care.” But we willingly stake our 
case upon one single act: and that-act we will quote in the 
words of Hume himself. 


“It had been : at the table of lord chancellor Loftus, that 
Annesley, one of the deputy’s attendants, in moving a stool, had ‘sorely 
hurt his master’s foot, who was at that time afflicted with the gout. 
Perhaps, said Mountnorris, who was present at table, it was done in 
revenge of that public affront which my lord deputy formerly put upon 
him: But HE HAS A BROTHER, WHO WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN SUCH A 
REVENGE. This casual, and seemingly innocent, at least ambiguous, 
expression, was reported to Strafforde, who, on pretence that such a 
——. might prompt Annesley to avenge himself in another manner, 

éred Mountnorris, who was an officer, to be tried by a court- 
martial for mutiny and sedition against his general. The court, which 
consisted of the chief officers of the army, found the crime to be capital, 
and condemned that nobleman to lose his head.’ 


A pretty stretch of authority, and a tolerable proof what must 
have been the spirit of Strafforde’s administration. But mark 
what follows : 

* In vain did Strafforde plead in his “own defence, against this article 
of impeachment, that the sentence of Mountnorris was the deed, and 
that, too, unanimous, of the court, not the act of the deputy ; that he 
spake not to a member of the court, nor voted in the cause, but sat un- 
covered as a party, and then immediately withdrew, to leave them to 
their freedom ; that sensible of the iniquity of the sentence, he procured 
his. majesty’s free pardon to Mountnorris ; and that he did not even keep 
that nobleman a moment in suspense with regard to his fate, but in- 
stantly told him, that he himself would rather lose his right hand 
than execute such a sentence, nor was his lordship’s life in any 
flanger.’ 

if ever the truth was so told, as to have the effect of a lie, it 
is here. What is true, is, that Strafforde did make these asser- 
tions, as is represented: what is not true is, that Hume be- 
lieved them. When Strafforde, and his panegyrist, asserted 
that the sentence was the act of the court, and that he procured 
the king’s pardon, because he was sensible of the iniquity of 
the sentence, they forgot to state, that it was at the persuasion 
of Strafforde himself, and not without great difficulty, thet the 
court was persuaded to pass sentence, and that a did not at 
length comply, without previously stipulating for Mounthorris’s 
life; in consequence of which stipulation, he was only dismissed 
the army, imprisoned for three years, and deprived of his estate. 
It may be pardonable in a man, whose life 1s at stake, to en- 
deavour to save himself by a falsehood ;* but what shall we 





* Not Strafforde merely, but Charles, were sufficiently disposed, on this 
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‘say of a historian, who, with the facts before him, repeats and 
countenances a story which he must have known to be falsé ? 

Being unable to extenuate the conduct of the council of York, 
which, if possible,’ exceeded even that of the star-chamber in 
atrocity, Hume does his best to exculpate Strafforde, by asserting 
that he never in person presided in the court. But what isto be- 
come of official responsibility, if a public functionary is not re- 
sponsible for the conduct of a deputy, removeable at his pleasure, 
and sure, therefore, to act in the way which he knows to be 
agreeable to his superior. 

With regard to the evidence of the illegal advice which Straf- 
forde was accused of having given as a privy counsellor, Hume 
has a number of cavils, which have bea fully exposed by 
Mr. Brodie, but which, in fact, were scarcely deserving 
of notice. To prove the words, was rather necessary on tech- 
nical, than on rational, grounds. If the tyranny of the govern- 
ment was notorious, and if, of that government, Strafforde was 
a member, he was surely responsible for its eyreney in justice, 
and even in law, unless he could prove that he had actually 
done whatever he could to prevent it. 

The most plausible part of Strafforde’s defence, was that in 
which he endeavoured to make it appear, that, whatever might 
be his guilt, he was not a traitor, the legal definition of treason 
not including his offence. Nothing, indeed, can be more con- 
clusive than his arguments against the practice of inflicting 
mae armen for undefined offences ; and it would be well if our ’ 

awyers, and lawyer-ridden legislators, would bestow somewhat 
more of attention upon them than has hitherto been usual. 
Unless, however, there be punishment for undefined offences, 
under English law there can be no punishment at all. Judge 
Hale long ago confessed, that he knew not what theft was; yet 
we see men, every day, wy for theft. It may be replied, 
moreover, that Strafforde, if he had not violated any one law, 
more than any other, had violated all the laws, by setting the 
royal authority above them: that if he was not tried under any 
oe law, so neither was he tried before a court of law, but 

efore a tribunal expressly created to take cognizance of those 
offences, to the treatment of which the ordinary law was con- 
sidered inadequate, 

The legal argument, however, after considerable discussion, 
had so much weight with the Commons, that they dropped the 


occasion, to carry their point by falsehood. ‘On the 10th of September 
1640, Northumberland writes, in cypher, to the earl of Leicester, that he 
doubts the king is not very well satisfied with him—decause he will not 
perjure himself for lord lieutenant Strafforde.”’—Brodie, iii. 83. 
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impeachment and brought in a bill of attainder; a course which, 
though: strictly legal, and a striking proof of their regard for the 
forms, as well as for the substance, of justice, is represented by 
Hume as a proof of their consciousness that grounds had not been 
shewn fora conviction. The impeachment, he says, was against 
law ; and yet, to drop the impeachment, and proceed according 
to law, was, it seems, a proof of injustice. * 

When the bill of attainder had passed both houses, and 
awaited the royal assent, information was received of a con- 
spiracy among the officers, instigated by Charles, to bring the 
army to London, rescue Strafforde, and dissolve the parliament. 
It is impossible to exceed the disingenuousness with which this 
incident is spoken of by Hume. His object is, to make it 
appear that Pon was no plot, and to insinuate, that the whole 
story was a forgery of the popular leaders. He cannot deny 
that there was a secret association among the officers, in close 
correspondence with some of the king’s servants ; that a petition 
was sent to Charles, countersigned by him, and sent back, to 
be signed by the army ; and that in this petition they offered 
to come up to London. He asserts, however, first, that the 
project had been laid aside, two months before it was disclosed 
to the parliament. In this he follows Clarendon: that the asser- 
tion is false, has been proved by Mr. Brodie from Clarendon 
himself, as well as by giving at length the evidence taken by the 
Commons on the occasion. In the next place, he also copies 
from Clarendon in his account of the petition itself; although, 
as Mr. Brodie well observes, the gross anachronisms in Claren- 
don’s petition prove it conclusively to be a forgery. But, thirdly, 
he suppresses part, even of what Clarendon admits ; viz. the re- 
commendation to punish the ring-leaders in certain alleged tu- 
muits, for the suppression of which the army offered its services. 





* This mode of proceedure (by Dill of attainder) which, in the case of 
Strafforde, is represented as so irregular and iniquitous, is the same 
which was adopted on the trial of sir John Fenwick, at a period subsequent 
to the “ glorious revolution,” andiunder the government of William III. 
of “ immortal memory.” 

it is curious to mark the inconsistency of the pleas set up by Hume 
in favour of Strafforde. Compare the following passages: ‘‘ Such were 
the capacity, genius, and presence of mind, displayed by this magnanimous 
statesman, that while argument and reason and Jaw had any place, he ob- 
tained an undisputed victory.” And in the-very next page comes the fol- 
lowing admission. ‘‘ While the managers of the Commons demanded 
every moment that the deputy’s conduct should be examined by the line of 
rigid law and severe principles, he supeied still to the practice of all 
former deputies, and the uncontrollable necessity of his situation.”” Ne- 
cessity ! well characterized by William Pitt, on a memorable occasion, as 
the tyrant’s plea. ‘ 
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But-the plan, he says, was am absurd ene, while the Scots were 
in England ; yet-the king is admitted to have co i 

the petition; folly, indeed, characterized his counsels through- 
out: and in calculating upon the probable conduct of a despot, 
we-woust never proceed upon the supposition that he possesses 
common sense. 

The king now finding it no longer safe to withhold his assent 
from the bill of attainder, the bill passed, and Strafforde was 
executed. The perfection of history, like the perfection of a 
novel, has usually been considered to be a strong dramatic effect. 
So fine an opportunity for pathos was not to be lost ; of the last 
meeting of Strafforde with d, Hume has attempted to make 
a most affecting scene, and to call forth all the sympathies of 
mankind in favour of these great criminals, after tuming the 
sufferings of their hundreds of victims into a jest, But this 

ractice is universal with Hume; the many, and their sufferings, 
he laughs to scorn: are the one and the few affected? then is 
the time to whine. 

Another bill, which received the royal assent conjointly with 
the bill of attainder, was, in its consequences, most fatal, and has 
never yet received due attention. We mean, the bill by which 
the parliament was made indissoluble, except by its own consent, 
and was thus erected into a perpetual aristocracy. The pro- 
fessed object of this act was, to prevent the king from dissolving 
the parliament. But this might have been done, without ren- 

ing it indissoluble. The people, on those few occasions, on 
which they have risen against mgorernanTh have seldom, un- 
happily, been wise enough, while they overthrew one tyranny, to 
provide securities against the establishment of another. 

The Commons might reasonably be expected still to continue 
faithful to their duty so long as they were weak ; but no sooner 
was Charles overcome, and the powers of government thrown 
wholly into their hands, than the public interest was sure to be 
postponed to theirs, and their subsequent proceedings to degene- 
rate into a mere struggle for power. 

This bill gives Hume another opportunity for pathos ; and he 
endows his hero, for the occasion, with an appropriate quantum 
of sentimentality. “ Charles, in the agony of grief, shame, and 
remorse, for Strafforde’s doom, perceived not that this other bill 





* The king solemnly called God to witness, that he never knew of such a 
design as that of bringing up the army. Now, whether he encouraged it 
or not, he certainly knew of it, since it is admitted that he countersigned 
the petition, What trust, then, eould be reposed in the assertions of a 
man, who-could swear to so gross a falschood ? 
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was of still more fatal consequence to his authomty, and reo- 
dered the power of hig enemies perprteal as it was already wune 
contrallable. In comparison with the bill of attainder, by which 
he deemed himself an accomplice in his friend's murder, this 
concession made no figure:in his eyes.” Very pathetic truly ; 
but history is not to he written like a tragedy. The truths, 
that, without an abuse of terms, such a thing as friendship, be- 
tween a king and his subject, cannot be said to exist ; still less 
hetween a despot and his tool. As well might that name be 
Applied tothe connexion between a debauchee and the pimp 
who ministers to his pleasures. Charles knew, that by employ- 
ing and pintec ing Strafforde, he was promoting his own ‘in- 
terest ; Strafforde knew, that, in serving Charles, he was pro- 
moting his. The real truth is, that Charles gave his assent to 
the bill, not out of grief for Strafforde, but as a means of getting 
money ; 2 Lancashire knight haying offered to procure him @ 
loan of 650,000/. upon that condition. For the hero, however, 
of a xomance, who could do so very unromantic a thing as to 
abandon his friend, it was absolutely necessary to find some 
palliation, and it was a very obvious thongbt to endow him with 
a remorse, which there is no sufficient reason to believe that he 

Dunng the course of the above proceedings, bills had been 
prepared for the abolition of the council of York, the star- 
chamber, the high-commission, and other arbitrary and oppres- 
sive jurisdictions. After some hesitation, Charles passed the 
hills ; and, though with great difficulty, was prevailed upon to 
disband the Irish army, whigh having been raised solely for the 
subjugation of Scotland, was now no nger required. The Seots 
immedjately returned to their homes, and the ‘English army was 
dismissed. 

The king now determined to visit Scotland, where he had aj- 
ready begun to jntrigye with a powerful party. “ He arrived,” says 

ume, “ in Scotland with an intention of abdicating almest 
entirely the small share of power which there remained to him, 
and of giving full satisfaction, if possible, to his restless subjects 
in that kingslogn Hume’s language always imports, that he 
can dive into the hearts of all his characters, It is difficult to 
understand how that which he here asserts could have been 
known to him, even had it heen true, In reality, however, he 
knew that it was not trne; he must have learned as much even 
from Clarendon, wha, for these transactions, is his chief aythor- 
ity. That the king had no intention of resigning any power 
which he could safely hee, is spfficiently certain from the prin- 

A 


ciples of human nature; but the perfidy which he medita 
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was of a still more atrocious kind; and the entire suppression 
‘of the evidence of it by Hume, had he been guilty of no other 
violation of truth, would alone suffice to cover him with eternal 
infamy. 

“ Argyle and Hamilton, being seized with an apprehension, 
real or pretended, that the earl of Crawford and others meant to 
assassinate them, left the parliament suddenly, and retired 
into the country; but, upon invitation and assurances, re- 
turned in a few days. This event, which had neither cause nor 
effect, that was visible, nor purpose, nor consequence, was com- 
monly denominated the incident.” 

Would it be believed, that the event which is thus slurred 
over was a plot to seize, if not to assassinate, the most distin- 
guished of the popular leaders ? , 

There were three parties at this time in Scotland ; the royal- 
ists, the covenanters, and the trimmers. Of the covenanters, the 
acknowledged head was Argyle. The royalists had recently ac- 
quired a leader in Montrose, a man of no principle, who had 
begun his career as acovenanter, but finding himself supplanted 
in the field by Leslie, and in counsels by Argyle, went over to 
the court, and entered into a treaty to betray his late associates. 
Among those who by trimming and compromise endeavoured 
to keep well with both parties, Hamilton and his brother Laneric 
were the chief. As is usual with trimmers, they had nocredit with 
either party ; and were abhorred as rivals by Montrose, scarcely 
less than Argyle himself. A conspiracy was formed to seize the 
Hamiltons and Argyle, who were to be detained on board a 
frigate in Leith roads, and assassinated.on the slightest resist- 
ance. Thus much is proved beyond the possibility of dispute, and 
confirmed, in the most material circumstances, by the evidence 
of the actors themselves. Such a project would never have been 
formed, without some ulterior design. The immediate renewal 
of the war is the very least which can have been contemplated. 
At the time, it was believed that the royalists were to rise in arms 
and possess themselves of Edinburgh, before the other party could 
recover from its surprise. We learn from Clarendon, that Mont- 
rose had before offered to assassinate the three lords ; but that 
the king had recommended as a preferable measure, that proofs 
should be prepared for a parliamentary impeachment. As it is 
evident by what sort of a parliament the impeachment would 
have been tried, if the conspiracy had succeeded, the atrocity 
would have been much the same whether perpetrated with or 
without the forms of law. 

In a subsequent note, Hume endeavours to prove, that Claren- 
don must have been mistaken in ascribing such an offer to 
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Montrose ; since, during the whole of Charles’s continuance in 
Scotland, Montrose was im prison ; having been detected, during 
the expedition into England, ina secret correspondence with the. 
court. But even men who are in prison may, notwithstanding, 
have ways and means of communicating with those who are 
without ; no very recondite truth, one would suppose; but a 
truth of which Hume seems to have been ignorant. It is proved. 
that three letters were.conveyed to the king from Montrose, and 
that Cochrane, who carried the letters, and who was one of the. 
chief actors in the conspiracy, had a secret interview with the 
king. We do not learn this from Hume, but we learn it from, 
Murray,* groom of the chamber, through whose intervention 
Cochrane was introduced to a private audience. 

The failure of this conspiracy did not deter Charles from en- 
gaging in new projects of a similar nature. And it was at this. 
period that he resolved upon the violent proceedings, which 
almost immediately followed his return to Whitehall. 

When he returned, he found the parliament already re- 
assembled, and the celebrated remonstrance already passed. In 
this document, the Commons reeapitulated the principal of the 
grievances which had been complained of since Charles ascended. 
the throne, ascribing them to the influence of evil counsels,, 
which the king showed no inclination to discard. Nothing can 
be more undeserved than the reproaches thrown out by Hume 
upon this part of their conduct ; nor any thing more unfair, than 
his whole representation of the posture of affairs at this erisis. 
“‘ All these grievances had been already redressed, and even laws 
enacted for future security against their return.” In the first 
ow it is not true, that all the grievances had been redressed. 

ut secondly, in strictness of speech, none of them had been re- 
dressed at all. What, in fact, had been done? They had been 
declared illegal : was this an adequate “ security against their 
return?” As much as this had been done by the petition of. 
right; and with what advantage, the years of tyranny that fol- 
lowed abundantly testify. But further, Hume has entirely mis-. 
represented the very nature and object of this celebrated state . 
paper, in as far, at least, as it is possible to gather from his 
statements any conception of its nature and object at all. What 
the Commons complained of was, not the grievances, which had 
been removed, but the counsels which had occasioned them, and 
the want of securities against their revival. Their object was, 
to obtain a real and effectual security, by making the appoint- 





* See the evidence taken before a secret committee of the parliament, 
and published by Mr. Laing, in his History of Scotland. 
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ment of public officers: dependent upon' the approbation of pat 
limmvent.. This; atierig: niatiy othet’ beneficial régulationis? hia 
aitdady’ been enacted’in- Scotland; arid'a’ bill to' the -same'éffect’ 
had been introduced’ into thie’ English house’ of Cotimoris. The? 
object-of the remonstranee was} to prepate’the way for this bil; 
and‘had the-majority which -passed-the remonstrance been a‘large” 
one; the bill would hive been pressed‘with almost a certaitity of 
success; the majority, however, being’ sihall, it’ was‘permitted: 
for the present’to drop. . 

The first act of Charles; on his returm to the capital, was'to 
dismiss'a-guard; which the parliament, in their alarm-at the in’ 
cident, iad appointed under the earl of Essex for their ow 

rotection. Hume plainly insinuates that their alarm was 
eigned; which’ is exaetly of apiece with all’ the rest of'the story, 
as- Ke’ tells’ it! The guard was no more than what is allowed 
to-every. petty court of justice; and when an attempt was made 
to circumvent the’priticipal leadeérs‘of the pe party‘in Scot-: 
land, the-leaders of that party in‘England had surely some rea- 
stn foralarm: In liew: of- the guard which he dismissed, the 
— them another’; but they’ chose rather to disperse 
‘a guard altogether, than to‘accept one under a'commander 

of his ‘appointment. 

Vatious circumstances now contributed to hasten a breach. 
By'the power of impressing any of his subjects at pleasure, the 
king ‘could inflict‘a severe punishment upon any one’ who mi 
be'obrioxious to him forany reason. The bill which was' before 
the House, for pressing-soldiérs to serve against the Irish rebels, 
seemed: to offer a‘ favourable opportiinity for redressing” this 

evanee ; and a clause, directed ‘agatst the power of arbitrary 
intprisonment, was inserted in: the’ bill;- arid: sent’ up’ to’ the’ 
Lord’ along with it. That Charles should willingly acquiesce in’ 
this*invasion of his power, wés ceftainly not to- be’expected’; 
and inviolation of parliamentary’ privilege, he came to the upper 
Howse; while the bill was there depending, and declared ‘that-he* 
would ‘not! pass'the bill if it- contained any such clause. The" 


growing ‘ strength of the lar’ party had alréady’ beviin to* 
alarnt-the wm seth ant the'Lonty eedon vitared ts ‘delay the! 
bill, not-daririg openly to réject'it.. 

—— igns of Charles were, as yet; by no means’ 
matured; he had the impradence to act'as’if they had already’ 
been‘successful. Sir Henry Vane was dismissed ‘from: his off, 
fot‘no- apparent cause except the evidence lie’ had given ‘against 

. Afrivolous accusation was brought-by Charles him= 
self-against lord.Newport; another material witness on ‘the°*sanie 
great occasion. - * he utitceowhtably’ ‘chose ‘this* time to* 
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publish a-preclamation, for eonformity-to the established ‘church 
and: worsiip;; thes clearly manifesting a determination to’ refuse 
all! the demands of the Comseon: with respect: to‘ religion. Ait 
the’ same time, he gave fresh cause for alarm, by’ dismissing” sir 
William Balfour, lieutenant of the Tower, and appointing in: his 
stead one colonel Lunsford; wlio was-actually under outlawry for 
an attempt at‘assassination. Meanwhile, the king-had collected 
round him a- number of discharged officers and soldiers who; 
together with some royalist gentlemen, and students of the 
imns: of court, formed, under the command of Lunsford and 
others, 2 sort of irregular guard, ready to-act as‘ circumstances 


might require. 

iainst the' appointment’ of Lunsford’ as: lieutenant of the 
Tower, petitions were presented, and’ resolutions passed:. when 
these were found ineffectual; lord' Newport, constable of the Tower, 
was-ordered' by the parliament to reside’ within it, as a check 
upow Lunsford; but was immediately dismissed from his office: 
And when at length the king felt himself under the necessity of 
dismissing’ Lunsford, he appointed’ sir John Byron, who was 
almost equally obnoxious. - 

The alarm of the Commons was still further heightened, when 
twelve of the bishops, alleging that their access to the house of 
Peers was obstructed by the mob, protested against’ any thing 
which-might be done in their absence. - This; it will be remem- 
bered, was the very artifice which had already been employed 
to invalidate the proceedings of' the general assembly of the 
Seottish church. The bishops were impeached and thrown inte 
confinement. Their conduct, though in itself merely contempt- 
ible, and utterly unworthy of notice, was calculated, from. the 
accompanying circumstances, to give serious reason for alarm. 
The protestation, before it was presented to parliament, hed been 
communicated to the-king, ont approved by him. This even 
Hume calls an “ egregious -imprudence:” But was it no 
more?) A declaration of the’ king (for having received his ‘a 

robation it was: his), that’ whatever’ the parliament might 

do, was.by him-considered to be invalid, and, there- 

fore; not binding’ upon him, however he might ‘find it convenient 

to’ give v3 ~ pone oo sateen this no —_ than‘an im« 

ence? To the impartial reader, it may aps appear to 

fs teonoliveyt and treachery’ of the basest, beenene of Sho-mnnat 
pernicious, kind. 

“A few days after,” says‘Hume, the king was‘betrayed into” 
another indiscretion, still more fatal; an indiscretion; to which’ 
all the ensuing disorders and civil wars ought’ eres and’ 
directly to be ascribed. This was the? i hmient‘ of lord* 
Kimbolton and the five members.” 
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Even this admission from Hume is im at. The meagure, 
however, to which, as he truly says, war which ensued is 
directly to be ascribed ; the measure by which the king declared 
open war against his parliament, and demonstrated that his-ever 
cordially acquiescing in the just and necessary diminution of his 
power was hopeless; this measure, which, in a most artful and 
plausible manner, Hume labours to represent as the effect of 

assion and precipitation, had actually been resolved upon 
fore the king left Scotland. 

In justice to Hume, it is necessary to state, that the corres- 
pondence between Charles and secretary Nicholas, by which 
this important fact is completely and indisputably established, 
had not, at the time when he wrote, been given to the world. 
Enough, however, was even then known to render it almost 
certain, that this violent measure had been long premeditated; 
and was by no means, adopted, as he represents, in a moment of 
haste. The whole conduct of the king, from his arrival. at 
Whitehall; the dismissal of the guard under Essex; the ap- 
poimtment of Lunsford and Byron to the command of the Tower ; 
the large number of reformed officers whom he had assembled 
round him, and the threatening language which they held; all 
these are important articles of circumstantial evidence, and the 
exact similarity of the project to the Scottish incident, renders 
it probable that both were part of the same preconcerted 
of operations, 0, Hampd 

The charges inst the six members, Kimbolton, den, 
Hollis, — tee. and Strode, were, that they had attempted 
to subvert the fundamental laws, to alienate the people from the 
king, and deprive him of his authority, that they had en- 
deavoured to draw the king’s army into. disobedience, had. 
encouraged a foreign power to invade the kingdom, had coup-+ 
tenanced tumults, 44s lastly, had conspired to levy, and actually, 
had levied, war against the king. + 49 ree ht 

With the exception of the latter charge, which we do not. 
understand, there was none of these accusations which was not 
equally applicable to a great majority of the parliament; af. the 
1 were guilty of high treason, so also were all those who. 
had followed in their steps. Resistance was now an act of self- 
defence. .In a period of peace and order, when a fair trial can. 
be rasionplly hoped for, if the accused does not submit to it, 
he may fairly be presumed to be guilty; but such rules are nat. 
ap ieable to a crisis like the present deprived of their leaders, 
the parliament would have been an easy prey to their infuriated. 


enemy: war might now be regarded as openly declared, the 
king ee aha “a8 aggressor, al on_his head were all the, 
consequences which might ensue, 
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A was sent, by the sole authority of the king, to seal 
e-trunks and doors of the impeached members. This 
conduct the Commons declared to be a breach of privilege; 
meanwhile, a serjeant at arms came to the lower house, and 
demianded the five members, The Commons hereupon appointed 
a committee to acquaint the king, that his message was so ime 
portant as to require a serious consideration, but that they 
would return an answer as speedily as possible, and in the 
meantime would take care that the members should be ready to 
answer to the accusation. Without replying to this message, 
Charles came in person, the next day, to the lower house, “ ac- 
co ied,” says Hume, “ by his ordinary retinue tothe number 
of above two hundred, armed as usual, some with halberds, some 
with walking staves.” Thus much could not be concealed ; but 
the fact was, that, in addition to his ordinary retinue, he was 
accompanied by the lately-enlisted guards, and that the whole 
number of his attendants was not less than five hundred; in 
addition to which, the gentlemen from the inns of court, who 
had recently been gained over, were ordered to be ready at an 
hour's notice. The king’s followers used the most insulting 
and threatening language towards the Commons, and some of 
them asked, “ When comes the word.” Being questioned after- 
wards by a committee of the house of Commons, what they meant 
by that expression, they answered that “ questionless, in the 
osture they were set, if the word had been given, they should 
ave fallen upon the house of Commons, and cut all their 
throats.” It was further proved, that a hundred stand of 
arms, and two barrels of gunpowder, with match and shot in 
a were sent, on this very day, from the Tower to 
hitehall, with the knowledge of the lieutenant. All these 
facts, which Hume prudently conceals, render it manifest that 
the employment of force, if any resistance should be offered, had 
been fully determined on beforehand. The five members, however, 
having received timely notice of the king’s intention, had already 
left the house. 

The same evening, they removed for protection into the city, 
whither lord Digby proposed to follow them, “ with a select 
company of gentlemen,” says Clarendon, “ whereof sir Thomas 

‘ord was one, to seize “upon them and bring them away 
alive, or leave them dead in the place, which,” he continues, 
“ must have had a wonderful effect.” The king chose rather to 
go in person into the city and demand them; but, though he 
was received without disrespect, he obtained no encouragement.* 





* « One of the populace,” says Hume, “drew nigh to his coach, and 
VOL, 1J.—W. R, 2°c 
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A petition against his late proceedings was presented, two — 
afterwards, from the city, but received an evasive answer. 'T 
total failure of the intended arrest had, for the present, dis- 
concerted Charles’s plans ; he issued a proclamation for the ap- 
prehension of the impeached members, and immediately retired 
from the capital. 

Here was another fine opportunity for pathos: “ the king,” 
says Hume, “ apprehensive of danger from the enraged nmulti- 
tude, had sotired: to Hampton Court, deserted by all the world, 
and overwhelmed with grief, shame, and remorse, for the fatal 
measures into which he had been hurried. His distressed situa- 
tion he could no longer ascribe to the rigours of destiny, or the 
malignity of enemies. His own precipitancy and indiscretion 
must bear the blame of whatever disasters should henceforth 
befal him.” This may, for aught we know, be very pathetic ; but 
it is wholly untrue. We pass over the insinuation of danger 
from the multitude, where there is no appearance that there was, 
and great appearance that there was not, any danger whatever. 
There is falsehood at the very root of the whole. The king, 
who is described as having left London thus overwhelmed by 
remorse, left it with a determination immediately to make war 
upon his people. 

- The labyrinth of falsehood in which Hume found it necessa 

to involve himself, in order to exonerate Charles from the eri- 
minality of the ensuing war, is in itself no trifling presumptive 
evidence of that monarch’s guilt. In the first aa it was 
necessary to make it appear that the parliament were the 
aggressors; that they were encroaching upon him; not he upon 
them; that he was upholding that ancient constitution which 
they were endeavouring to destroy. For this purpose it was 
necessary to dwell minutely upon the most trifling instances of 
discretionary power in former reigns, and to make it r that 
there was systematic despotism, where there was really i 

systematic at all ; that there was a regular and definite constitu- 
tion, when even the forms of public business had nothing 
settled or defined, and the substance still less. than the forms. 
‘In the next place, supposing this to have been established, 





called out with a loud voice, “‘To your tents, O Israel ;” the words employed 
‘by the mutinous Israelites, when they abandoned Rehoboam, their rash 
and ill-counselled sovereign.” This story is in itself insignificant; but it 
throws light upon the veracity of Clarendon (from whom it is taken), as 
well as upon tue accuracy of Hume. The person alluded to did not cry 
out, but threw a paper into the king’s coach, on which paper the words in 


uestion were inscribed. He was committed, and proceeded against at 
the sessions. 
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what: does it prove? It might have been retorted, that 
although the Commons had aimed at subverting the ancient 
constitution, yet, if the ancient constitution was a bad one, -to 
subvert it was not only excusable, but meritorious. That it was 
a bad one, Hume admits; since he says: it was a despotism ; 
and no one but a supporter of despotism would blame those who 
resisted it. All this might have n said, Hume himself felt 
how justly ; it being impossible, therefore, to blame the resist- 
ance itself, there still, however, remained two things to blame, 
the time and manner of the resistance, and the extent to which 
they pushed it. The manner, he represents as insidious, harsh, 
and cruel; and the insinuations, for they are insinuations rather 
than reasons, by which he supports this representation, leave 
no other inference, than that he disapproved of the resistance 
itself: on no ground can resistance at that period be con- 
demned, which would not be an equally good ground for con- 
demning resistance at any period ; on no ground can resistance 
by the means which they adopted, and which were the only 
means that they could adopt, disapproved of, unless upon 
the supposition that they ought net to have resisted at all. So 
much for the means. Next, as to the extent of the resistance, 
it is Hume’s indefatigable endeavour, to prove that, after having 
obtained the temporary cessation of immediate oppression, they 
should have stopt short and left Charles with full possession -to 
re-establish it: that so long as they resisted present tyranny, 
they were right; so soon as they attempted to obtain future 
security, they were wrong; an inference which the experience 
of every age and nation laughs to scorn ; but which it was only 
for that reason the more necessary to support by falsehood and 
concealment. For this it is, that all the pretended perils of the 
king are magnified into the most serious dangers, while the 
well-grounded fears of the popular party are derided as 
visionary, or exclaimed against as feigned alarms—feigned for 
the mere purpose of stimulating the passions of the ee. 
For this, did Hume, with the evidence before him, ridicule the 
army-plot-as an unfounded and calumnious imputation, and slur 
over the royalist conspiracy in Scotland, without even adverting 
to it as a subject of contr@versy. For this, finally, does he 
represent the project of resorting to arms, as having originated 
with the parliament; and as having been ediptad by harles, 


only in consequence of the attempt to wrest from him the power 

of the sword: though Clarendon admits that Charles, before 

he left Whitehall, despatched the earl of Newcastle to seize and 

garrison Hull; and that at the same time it was resolved, that 

the queen should proceed ee which Goring, the 
G2 
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governor, had already engaged to surrender. Not a trace of 
this is to be found m a who abandons even the royalist 
historians, when by any accident they deviate into sincerity and 
candour. } 

In the same spirit, when Charles’s band of discarded officers, 
with Lunsford at their head, retired to Kingston-upon-Thames, 
and when Digby, having gone to them by the king’s command, 
accepted of their service in the king’s name, anms and ammu- 
nition being at that very time actually on their passage to the 
same place; the following is Hume’s version of this transaction: 
a ton Digby having entered Kingston im a coach and six, 
attended by a few livery servants, the intelligence was conveyed 
to London, and it was immediately voted that he had appeared 
in a hostile manner, to the terror and affright of his majesty’s 
subjects, and had levied war against the king and kingdom.” 
Would it be believed, that Digby himself, in his apologetical 
defence of his conduct, admits that “ many soldiers and com- 
manders” were assembled at Kingston, and that he was sent 
there to convey his majesty’s good acceptance of their service. 

. There can be little doubt that the purpose of Charles, at this 

juncture, was to assemble troops and march upon London, 
where a sure person was already in command of the Tower. 
This design, however, was frustrated by the vigilance of the 
Commons. The arms and ammunition which were on their 
passage to Kingston were atenped. and any attempt in that 
quarter was guarded against, by raising the four neighbouring 
counties. Goring was enjoined to obey no orders but such as 
came from the king and parliament: sir John Hotham was sent 
as governor, with. similar orders, to Hull. Hume, while he 
ym invidiously upon these precautionary measures, omits to 
state the motives by which they were occasioned, and leaves it 
to be inferred, that they were acts of unprovoked aggression. 
Sir John Byron, governor of the Tower, was ordered to attend 
the parliament and give an account of certain suspicious -pro- 
ceedings : on his refusal, he was voted a delinquent, a guard 
was placed round the Tower, and the king was petitioned for 
his removal, which was at length granted, now when he could 
be of no further use. ; 

The immediate designs of Charles being thus defeated, the 

ueen, under pretence of conveying her daughter, the princess 
ary, to her husband in Holland, went abroad to solicit, 
assistance from foreign states, and raise money on the security 
of the crown jewels.* Meanwhile, the king resolved to tem- 





* Hume has been convicted hy Mr. Brodie of the most paltry misrepre- 
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porize till he could reach a place of security, where he might 
organize an army. 

A bill for removing the bishops from parliament had already 
passed both houses; and now, together with the bill for im- 
pressment, received the royal assent. These bills, which he 
found it necessary to pass, when he feared lest the queen should 
be detained in England by the parliament, he never intended to 
observe; and we are told by Clarendon that he satisfied his 
conscience with the wretched subterfuge, that in their passage 
through the houses there had been something like constraint. 
Hume, though compelled to acknowledge this piece of jesuitry 
in a note, has the boldness to say, “ neither Clarendon, nor any 
other of the royalists, ever justify him from insincerity, as not 
supposing that he had ever been accused of it.” He asserts, 
moreover, that this scruple of the king affected only the two 
bills in question; directly in the teeth of Clarendon (an unques- 
tionable authority), who says, “I doubt this logic had an 
influence upon other acts, of no less moment than these.’’”* 

The bill for vesting the command of the militia in officers 
appointed by parliament, was the pretext, rather than the cause 
of the final breach. By this bill, the parliament did not arro- 
gate to themselves a — power than the parliament of the 
present day constantly exercises by means of the annual mu- 
tiny-bill. In the posture of affairs at that time, it is not too 
much to say that it was absolutely necessary. The a still 
continued to temporize. Hume wishes it to be unders , that 
he had even yet no intention of war ; though even Clarendon does 
not attempt to conceal that, before the queen left England, not 





sentation, concerning the conduct of the parliament towards the queen, 

Brodie, iit, 310,} suppressing the evidence of her sinister designs, and 

ribing to bigotry and malice, measures which were adopted merely for 
the sake of security. 

The petitions, which in such numbers were poured in against the pro- 
ceedings of Charles, and upon which Hume endeavours, at this juncture 
to. throw ridicule, are equally misrepresented. One, said to be from the 

rters, is obviously a forgery of Clarendon. Mr. Brodie could not trace 
it, as he did the others, on the journals of the Commons. Another, which 
Hume calls a petition from ‘‘ several poor poeple, or beygars,” never had 
any existence; the petition to which he alludes being admitted, even. by 
Dugdale and Clarendon, whom he quotes, to be professedly from ‘‘ poer 
artificers and tradesmen.” To such petty arts of misrepresentation 18 he 
reduced. 

* Not content with denying the imsincerity of Charles, Hume has the 
effrontery to say, that the imputation was of a later growth than his own 
age, and that Ludlow is the only parliamentary writer who. ever lays it to 
his eharge! Had Hume never read Milton’s Eikonoclastes? Had he 
never read any of the manifestoes of the long parliament? 
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any had he resolved upon war, but had even'promised ‘never ‘to 
make peace without her consent. Yet, even now, and: long 
after, he continued to declare with the most solemn asseverations 
before God, that he had no thought of making war. » Even after 
a supply of arms had been received from Holland, and when his 
warlike preparations were already far advanced, he issued a 
declaration, expressing in the strongest terms his abhorrence of 
such a design ; and this declaration was signed by all the lords 
and counsellors present, not excepting the virtuous lord Falk- 
land; of all which, not a word in Hume. At length, after some 
acrimonious correspondence between the king and parliament, 
and a fruitless attempt on the part of Charles to obtain ad- 
mittance into Hull, he erected his standard at Nottingham, and 
hostilities commenced. 

Thus, for the gratification of his own appetite for power, : did 
Charles voluntarily plunge his country into all the horrors of a 
civil war. Next in immorality to the monarch, who could per- 
petrate, with his eyes open, this greatest of all crimes, may. 
justly be reckoned the historian who could praise it, and who 
could hold up such detestable selfishness to the applause of the 
world, under the high-sounding names of conscience and of 


principle. 

Had Charles succeeded in his guilty undertaking, we have-it 
on unquestionable authority, that of the more moderate men in 
his own party, that all appearance of moderation would have 
been discarded from his counsels, and that he would have been 
wholly governed by the most furious of the royalists, partieu- 
larly by his catholic queen, and her catholic faction. Such 
was the opinion of lord Savile, afterwards earl of Sussex ; such 
was known to be the opinion of lord Falkland; and such, from 
the letters of lord Spencer, another distinguished royalist, Mr. 
Brodie proves to have been his opinion also. These men, who 
had not utterly discarded all regard for their afflicted country, 
dreaded almost as much the success of their own, as that of the 
opposite party. 

ore than once during the war, negotiations were opened for 
a treaty; and Hume, as often as he can, endeavours to throw 
the blame of their failure upon the parliament; but Clarendon 
informs us, that the king’s overtures were feigned, and that from 
the beginning he was resolyed against peace, upon any other 
terms than absolute submission ; “ the promise to the queen 
having shut out all opposite consultations.” 

As it is not our intention to write a history of the civil wars, 
we shall content ourselves with sketching the rise and ee 
of the dissentions in the popular party itself; a portion of his- 
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tory which even Mr. Brodie seems not fully to comprehend, 
though his conception of it is more correct than that of any 
former historian. 

Of ‘the two sets of men into which the popular party .was 
divided, because one set called themselves Presbyterians, and 
the other set Independents, it has been supposed that the con- 
test. between them was mainly a religious dispute. In reality, 
it was essentially a struggle for power. The parliament, we haye 
already observed, was an aristocracy, and, like every other aristo- 
cracy, it split into factions. It would have done the same thing 
had there been no religious disputes; though, as there were, 
the two parties naturally fell in with the two sects. Religion 
merely constituted that bond of union, which otherwise would 
certainly have been supplied by something else. 

These calamitous dissentions were heightened by the death 
of the two men of highest character in the party, Hampden and 
Pym, which threw the government into the hands of such men 
as St. John, Hollis, Hazlerig, and Vane; men, for the most 
part, either unprincipled, or weak ; and enabled one man of 
superior talents, to subdue one party, overreach the other, and: 
raise himself to sovereignty upon the ruins of both. 

Various circumstances combined to make the presbyterian 


party, and the aristocratic, coincide. In the first place, the 
independent tenets were nearly akin‘to republicanism. In the 
next place, the Scottish covenanters were bigotted presby- 
terians. Further, the military leaders, being novi homines, were 
the great — of the aristocracy ; but the military leaders 


were na y of that religion which enabled them, in the capa- 
city of preachers, to secure to themselves an undivided ascen- 
dancy over the soldiers, whose obedience they must otherwise 
have been content to share with the ministers of religion. Add 
to this, that independency, —— persecution, was the 
religion of the enlightened, and the e — are necessarily 
enemies to aristocracy. The leaders of the Independents were 
Vane and Cromwell; of the Presbyterians, Hollis, who was 
driven, we are told, into that party, principally by jealousy of 
those eminent men. 

Though ‘weak; and in numbers insignificant in the com- 
mencement, the independent party gained strength with the 
continuance of the war, by the gradual rise to power of the 
military leaders. But the epoch of their decisive victory was 
the self-denying ordinance, which, by excluding all members of 
either house from civil and military employments, threw the 
command of the army into the hands of Paisfax and Skippon, 
both of whom belonged to the independent party. 





z 
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Of the mode in which the Independents effected the passing 
of this act, Hume has borrowed from Clarendon a long account, 
which it is scarcely possible to believe that he did not know to 
be false. The story is; that they caused a general fast tobe 
proclaimed the day before, and procured the preachers at all the 
churches in the metropolis to exert themselves strenuously on 
that day in favour of the measure ; of which concurrence they 
afterwards availed themselves, as a declaration from heaven in 
its favour. Now, Rushworth, who is also quoted by Hume, 

ives a circumstantial account of the whole proceedings, with 

ates and speeches, proving, says Mr. Brodie, “ that the new 
model was.resolved upon before a fast was even voted; and 
that the ordinance itself had undergone the fullest discussion 
before the fast was held:” that the fast, moreover, when it did 
take place, was kept only by the two houses, and not by the 
public, so that there could not possibly be that concurrence im 
the 0 of the different preachers on that day, which is 
pretended. 


The self-denying ordinance was unquestionably a stroke of 
perty, but it does not follow that it was a bad measure. Essex, 

anchester, and the other aristocratic commanders, weredestitute 
of military skill; and, as it was not their interest that the king 
should be entirely subdued, they did not exert to the utmost 
even the talents which they possessed. ‘The new model placed 
the command of the army m abler and more efficient hands, 
and was so far good. In what respect it was bad we are yet to 
learn. If it be said that the new commanders would abuse their 
power, so also, we answer, would the old ones, or any others, 
under an equal absence of control. Power, without responsi- 
bility, can no more be trusted in the hands of one man, t in 
those of another.* 
: At length the decisive defeat of Naseby compelled Charles 
to throw himself upon the mercy of the Scots. Had this infa- 
tuated prince even then been capable of common honesty and 
fair dealing, he might have retained his throne, and with it a 
considerable share of power. But while in public he professed 
a resolution to put an end to the war, and wrote to Gulanie, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, to suspend the negotiations which he 
had been directed to open with the Irish rebels, he, at the same 
time, sent privately to him, commanding him to disobey; and 


* It has been supposed that the self-denying ordinance was for 
the mere purpose of giving power to Cromwell 5 because that officer had a 
dispensation granted to him for the period of forty days. Mr. Brodic, how- 
ever, renters it highly probable, that this was the mere ¢ffect of accittent. 
The question, indeed, is of little consequence. 
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the result of his intrigues was, the conclusion of a treaty, by 
which the Irish agreed to pour an army of 20,000 men into 
Scotland. Even this, however,. was not enough. Like most 
cunning persons, he laid so many trains that they interfered 
with one another.. We shall not here enter mto the history of 
the commission to Glamorgan ; that transaction, which was so 
strenuously denied by the royalist party at the time, and the 
evidence of which has been so craftily, and, at the same.time, 
so impudently evaded by Hume, who has not scrupled, for that 
purpose, to make assertions which even the royalists did not 
venture to hazard in their own vindication. The reader who 
has drawn his conception of Charles’s character from Hume, if 
he e the evidence as adduced by Mr. Brodie, will be filled 
with astonishment at finding this paragon of candour to have 
been as finished a dissembler, and even perjurer, as the page of 
history can supply ; false to his word, nay, false to his oath, 
and a traitor eyen to Ormonde, the most devoted of his ad- 
herents. “ It isimpossible,” says Hume, alluding to a letter 
in which the king tells Ormonde that he never meant Glamor- 
to act inde ently of his control, “ it is impossible 
ow any man of — _ meres he might dissemble with his 
enemies, would assert a falsehood in so solemn a manner to his 
best friend.” Suffice it, then, to say, that Mr. Brodie has 
shown, that he actually did assert such a falsehood ; and-has 
laid open a scene of complicated treachery, which nothing can 
equal but the disingenuous arts of the historian, who, to pander 
to the vulgar appetite for an affecting story, has condescended 
to erect such a-man into.a hero! 
Meanwhile, the struggle between the two parties was rapidly 
drawing to a crisis: the presbyterian party sfill retamed a 
majority in parliament, which was considerably increased since 
the close of the war: for when, at length, the western coun- 
ties, so long the seat of military operations, began again to send 
members to parliament, these members, who were nrostly 
royalists, joined with the presbyterian party, as the best inclined 
to monarchy of the two. The grand object of Hollis, and the 
resbyterian leaders now was, to rid themselves of the army : 
Pat while they were anxious to disband the troops, or send them 
to fight against the rebels in Ireland, they were by no means 
equally anxiows to pay them their arrears, for which, indeed, 
they had not the means. The discontents in the army, which 
this had a tendency to excite, were the grand resource of the 
independent party for raismg themselves to power. They 
exerted theinselves, not only to stimulate but to organize the 
malcontents. A council was formed of deputies from every 
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troop, called adjutators, a word afterwards corrupted into agita- 
tors : Ireton, son-in-law of Cromwell, a staunch republican, took 
the lead in their proceedings. Deputies were appointed to 
negociate with the parliamentary commissioners. uraged 
by their growing strength, they were not content with demand- 
ing payment of their arrears. They soon preferred other com- 
plaints ; they did not object to the presbyterian church-govern- 
ment, but they objected to its intolerance; and complained 
that the parliament, notwithstanding the self-denying ordinance, 
shared all offices among their care, br and appropriated -the 
public money to themselves. 

Alarmed at the rising spirit of the army, and sensible that the 
robability of its quietly disbanding grew every day less and 
ess, the presbyterian leaders took measures for raising another. 

The army were guided at this time by men of talents. They 
acted with promptitude and decision ; they possessed themselves 
of the king’s person (of importance now, when parties were so 
nearly balanced), and marched, without loss of time, against the 
patliament. Their professed object was to obtain a speedy dis- 
solution, with a biennial law to secure a frequent change ; and, 
the seclusion, in the mean time, of eleven obnoxious members, 
including Hollis, Stapleton, Waller, Massey, Maynard, and the 
other leaders of the presbyterian party. The two Speakers, and 
a great proportion of both houses, seceded, and joined with 
the army: after some unavailing attempts at resistance, the 
iament was compelled to yield, the eleven members were 
expelled, and the independent party became for the present 
supreme. 
heir power, however, was still far from being firmly estab- 
lished. They had yet to conquer the whole Scottish nation ; all of 
whom, whether royalists or presbyterians, were their irreconcile- 
able enemies. Even in England, both presbyterians and cavaliers 
were still far from being entirely subdued. Thus situated, the 
independent leaders were naturally anxious to obtain the king’s 
support and sanction to their undertakings, and so far were they, 
at this time, from meditating the abolition of monarchy, that 
they offered him better terms than had been proposed before the 
a — yt a of the war. oe oy 
at-unha rince, however, instead of hearkening to ac- 
cuntedtindiencieal meditated a fresh war upon his people. 
Courted now by arties, he was intoxicated by hope, and 
vainly believed that co had it in his power to hold hoteles 
between them. Without relaxing in his exertions to obtain the 
aid of the Irish rebels, he was now intriguing with the Scoitish 
comumissioners, Laneric and Lauderdale; and at this time was 
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laid, according to Clarendon, the foundation of the famous en- 
gagement. So elated was he with the prospect of success in 
these various intrigues, that he not. only rejected the overtures 
of the inde edenttiniienc but had the imprudence to give them 
nal offence. Not long after, finding that his secret plottings 
ome to get wind, he determined upon flight, but managed his 
enterprise so ill as to fall into the hands of Hammond, governor 
of the Isle of Wight, and a faithful adherent of the parliament. 
Without one particle of evidence, Hume takes upon himself 
to assert, that the independent leaders rejoiced at Charles’s flight 
because it gave them a pretext for keeping him in close con- 
finement. But why should we suppose them insincere in their 
wish for an accommodation? It was obviously for their interest ; 
that they thought so, is proved by the mildness of their 
terms. They were not now so insane as to have any confidence 
in his sincerity ; yet it is not true that they treated him with 
any degree of severity, beyond what the security of his person 
absolutely required; and they offered him, even now, better 
terms than had been proposed by the presbyterians when he was 
in the Scottish camp. But Charles had now completed his ne- 
gotiations with the Scottish commissioners. A clandestine 
treaty had been concluded, in which he engaged to confirm 
the covenant, to establish presbytery for three years, and to 


join in is the sectaries, that is, the independents. 
s 


treaty, which was never intended to be kept, but only 
to purchase the aid of a Scottish army, and enable Charles to 
recover the power of the sword, was inclosed in a sheet of lead, 
and buried in a garden, as it was suspected that the Scottish 
commissioners might be searched on leaving the Isle of Wight. 
It was afterwards, however, transmitted to them in London. 
The warmest advocates of Charles are unable to justify this new 
attempt to plunge his country into a war. It is in fact so dif- 
ficult, even of palliation, that Hume found it the shortest course 
to say nothing about it. His silence, however, is in this case 
nearly as expressive as his words. Could any thing, even 
plausible, have been urged, either to justify the treaty, or to in- 
validate its authenticity, the historian who has ventured to deny 
the commission to Glamorgan, would not have allowed the 
* engagement” to pass unnoticed. 

Not content with suppressing the truth, he tells a direct false- 
hood, or rather two : first, he asserts that the vote of the Com- 
mons to send no more addresses to the king, and the precau- 
tionary. measures which they took to prevent his escape, were 
occasioned, solely by his rejecting their terms, when in reality 
they were occasioned by the detection of his intrigues with the 
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Scots. Secondly, he has described those precautionary mea- 
sures themselves, as being much more severe than they reall 
were : as may be seen by comparing his statement with that of 
Herbert, a keen royalist, who, at this time, was in actual attend- 
ance upon the king. Herbert, however,.was too honest a man 
to assert what he ae to be false. From what source Hume 
drew his statements, or whether from any source, except his 
own invention, we cannot pretend to determine. 

Meanwhile, the effects of the engagement, so the secret treaty 
was called, began to manifest themselves. The royalists rose 
in all parts of the kingdom. On the return of Lanerie and 
Lauderdale to their own country, an invasion of England was 
resolved on by the Scottish parliament, notwithstanding the 
vehement opposition of Argyle, and the rigid presbyterians, 
who, however attached to presbytery, and averse to a republic, 
would not trust Charles, nor unite themselves to the royalist 


PThe renewal of the war, by removing from the English 
parliament such of its members as held commands in the army, 
restored a temporary preponderance to the presbyterian party. 
The eleven secluded members resumed their seats, and in their 
turn opened a negotiation with Charles; who, even now, had 
he agreed to their terms, might have regained considerable 
authority. But he confidently expected that the success ef the 
insurrection would restore him to absolute power. *“ Of all the 
demands of the parliament,” says Hume, “ Charles refused only 
two. Though he relinquished almost every power of the crown, 
he would neither give up his friends to punishment, nor desert 
what he esteemed his religious duty.” And upon this foundation, 
Hume proceeds to ascribe to him a high sense of principle and 
moral duty, as if he had been in reality a martyr to his friend- 
ship and to his religion. It happens rather unfortunately for 
Hume, that during these negotiations Charles himself writes 
to sir William Hopkins, “ To deal fairly with you, the great 
concession I made to day was merely in order to my escape, of 
which, if I had not hopes, I had not done.” And from this 
and other evidence, which proves him to have been at this time 
meditating an escape, it is obvious that there was no sincerity 
in his concessions, that he was only temporizing, and that he 
madé a stand upon the two points of religion and of his friends, 
merely because he thought them to be the most popular grounds 
he could choose.* 





* He continued, during the whole of this negotiation, to write to Or. 
monde, desiring him to disregard whatever he might hear of a treaty near 
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This letter of Charles is in direct contradiction, by the way, 
to another also of Hume’s assertions: ‘‘ Having given his word 
to the parliament, not to attempt the recovery of his liberty dur- 
ing the treaty, and three weeks after, he would not, by any 
persuasion, be induced to hazard the reproach of violating that 
promise.” A very different story, we see, is told by the unhappy 
monarch himself. 

While Charles was thus endeavouring to gain time, with a 
view to escape, the opportunity passed away. The royalist 
insurrection was suppressed; the Scottish army was defeated; 
Hamilton was taken prisoner, and Argyle and his party restored 
to undisputed sway. Triumphant now in every other quarter, 
the independents had only to regain the ascendancy in the 
legislature. The me | marched to London, and purged the 
parliament of almost all the presbyterian members, thus finally 
crushing that party, which never recovered from the blow. 

It was now manifest that the king was not to be trusted. 
No engagement which he might enter into would be held valid 
one moment longer than while he had not power to set it aside. 
While he survived, a hundred accidents might restore him to 

wer. The dominant party consulted their own safety by 

ringing him to the scaffold. 

That Charles deserved punishment, it has been our object, 
throughout this article, to prove. Whether, under a good go- 
vernment, he ought to have been put to death, would have been 
is of policy, not a question of justice. He was sacrifi- 

, however, not to the good of the many, but to that of the 
few, who then happened to possess power. His execution 
was the act of a nest of despots, removing a rival despot out of 
their way. 

But Hume, whose grand object is, to render his hero inter- 
esting, and the enemies of his hero odious, seems to have picked 





to be concluded, and to disobey any commands which Charles might send 
him, until he should have sent him word that he was free from restraint. 
See the documents in the Appendia to Carte'’s Ormonde. 

We may notice, en passant, another falsehood into which Hume is be- 
trayed by a desire to extolhishero. ‘‘ The parliamentary commissioners,” 
says he, ‘‘ would allow none of his council to he present, and refused to 
enter into reasoning with any but himself. He alone, during the trans- 
actions of two months, was obliged to maintain the argument against 
fifteen men of the test parts and capacity in both houses; and no ad- 
vantage was ever obtained over him.” Yet Mr. Brodie has proved, from 
Herbert and Warwick, who were present, that he had with him many of 
the ablest lawyers and divines, and that although nominally they were not 


itted to speak, he had their assistance, whenever he pleased, in framing 
is replies. 
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up indiscriminately all the old woman’s stories which he could 
find, about the prodigious sufferings of Charles, and the unheard 
of enormities of those by whom he was put to death; to such 
of them, indeed, as are not of themselves sufficiently pathetic, he 
adds copiously from his own stores. 

It is lamentable to find a writer like Hume, who cannot easily 
be suspected of credulity, retailing with an air of sincerity, the 
puerile tales of Clement Walker and Perinchief. The’ former 
of these he represents as a writer of vast authority; and why? 
because he is a parliamentarian. Now we can inform the reader, 
that there were two sets of parliamentarians—presbyterians and 
independents ; each of which hated the other with at least:as 
much bitterness as either hated the royalists: and that Clement 
Walker happened to belong to that set by whom the regicides 
were considered to be little better than demons. As for Pe- 
rinchief, from whom, without acknowledgment, Hume copies 
whole paragraphs almost word for word, he does not even dare 
to make a reference to him more than once; well aware that 
any thing known to rest upon such authority, would never 
obtain so much as a moment’s belief. 

Notwithstanding the length to which this article has exten- 
ded, there are some of these stories, addressed either ad miser- 
icordiam or ad invidiam, which we cannot pass unnoticed. He 


= a speech into the mouth of Cromwell, in which he makes 
im assert, that, when — up prayers for the king, he felt 


his tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth. The first part of this 
speech is taken, without acknowledgment, from Walker ; where 
he found the latter part we know not, except that there is some- 
thing a littie like it. in. Perinchief, which it is probable that 
Hume manufactured, to suit his purpose. [See Brodie; iv: 183.} 
He next makes up a good story concerning a prophesying 
woman of Herefordshire, out of a passage in Whitelocke. The 
ssage, to be sure, does not bear him out in more than one 
alf of the story ; but this was nothing to a writer of Hume’s 
ingenuity ; he could easily fill up the outline. 
or the same purpose of making a good story, he affirms 
that Charles, when in the Isle of Wight, allowed his beard to 
grow as if estranged from the world ; when, in reality, he was 
wholly intent upon the renewal of the war. Now the fact is, 
that Charles was in the habit of wearing his beard: ‘And what 
is the foundation of this story? A passage in Perinchief; stating 
that Charles neglected during that period to have his beard so 
neatly picked as was his custom! Had not these  artifices 
formed part of a system, we should be ashamed to insist upon 
things so little worthy of the notice of an historian. But Hume 
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seizes hold of every thing that can be adapted to his purpose, 
_ “wy gaining of a battle down to the cdubing of Fe at 
eard. 

“« The soldiers, instigated by their superiors, were brought, 
though with difficulty, to cry aloud for justice. ‘ Poor souls,’ said 
the king to one of his attendant, ‘ for a little money they would 
do as much against their commanders.’ Some of them were per- 
mitted to go the utmost length of. brutal insolence, and to spit 
in his face as he was conducted along the passage to the court.” 
Now, is it possible to believe that, if this story of the spitting 
had been true, Herbert, the king’s most faithful attendant, and 
who was present at the time, would have omitted to mention it ? 
Yet not only does he omit the spitting, but tells a very different 
story concerning the cry for justice. Hume was not, however, 
without authority, for Mr. Brodie saw his pencil marks oppo- 
site to this story, in the copy of Perinchief belonging to the 
Advocate’s library. 

The silly story of the four lords:who offered themselves to 
suffer instead of Charles, Hume himself quotes from Perin- 
chief, and Lloyde, another writer of equal authority. The story 
about the conversation between Charles and the young duke of 
Glocester, is taken, without acknowledgment, from Lloyde. 
Both these tales, if true, must have been known to Herbert, 
yet. he seems not to have been acquainted with them. 

From the same Perinchief, Hume drew the ridiculous stories 
which he vely relates, concerning women who. miscarried, 
and -‘men died of grief, at the news of Charles’s execution. 
There is only‘one important part of the story which he has 
omitted to mention; an omission the more surprising, as it 
is very fully related by Perinchief. - We allude to the miracles 
, which were worked by handkerchiefs dipped in the royal 

martyr’s blood. 

Hume likewise asserts, that, every night during the interval be- 
tween his trial and his execution, “the king slept sound as usual, 
though the noise of workmen, employed in forming the scaffold 
and other preparations for his execution, continually resounded 
in his ears.” This, we presume, is meant to be a fine dramatic 
incident : it is taken from Walker. Not only is it false, but 
Hume knew it to be such; for Mr. Brodie found his pencil 
marks in Herbert’s Memoirs, opposite to the very passage in 
which we are informed that Charles slept at St. James’s, and 
therefore could not possibly hear the noise of the scaffolding at 
Whitehall. Even Waiker himself unguardedly admits, that he 


came from St. James’s to Whitehall on the morning of his 
execution. 
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But the instance of misrepresentation and misquoting which 
we have now to mention, is probably unmatched in the pages 
of any historian of reputation. 

“ A fresh instance of hypocrisy was displayed the very da 
uf the king’s death. The generous Fairfax, not content wi 
being absent from the trial, had used all the interest which he: 
yet retained to prevent the execution of the fatal sentence ; 
and had even employed persuasion with his own regiment, 
though none else would follow him, to rescue the king from his 
disloyal murderers. Cromwell and Ireton, informed of his 
intention, endeavoured to convince him that the Lord had re- 
jected the king; and they exhorted him to seek by prayer 
some direction from heaven on this important occasion: but 
they concealed from him that they had already signed the war- 
rant for the execution. Harrison was the person appointed to 
join in. prayer with the unwary general. By agreement, he 
prolonged his doleful cant until intelligence arrived that the 
fatal blow was strack; he then rose from his knees, and in- 
sisted with Fajrfax, that this event was a miraculous and pro- 
vidential answer, which heaven had sent to their devout sup- 
plications.” 

This is another of Perinchief’s stories, though Hume has the 
assurance to quote Herbert for it. Mr. Brodie has given the 
very passage of Herbert which Hume had marked in the copy 
belonging to the Advocate’s library. And what does this pas- 
sage prove? Merely that Herbert met Fairfax, who had been 
at prayer with other officers in Harrison’s room, and that from a 
question which Fairfax casually asked, Herbert inferred that 
he was ignorant of the king’s execution! 

The truth is, that Fairfax was among the foremost in all the 
measures of the independent party to a late period: at the Re- 
storation, however, he ratted, and became a courtier, for which 
reason, as well as his high character, the royalists are eager to 
exculpate him from all these transactions, and to throw the 
blame upon any one rather than upon him. : 

But we have already far exceeded our ordinary limits, and 
we must refer our readers for further information to Mr. Brodie. 
One word, however, is required in justice to the memory of 
that unfortunate and traduced body, the Long Parliament. 

They were despots, no doubt: but compare them with other 
despots—compare them with any English parliament before 
or since. What British legislature, subsequent to our boasted 
Revolution, has dared to execute the plans which they devised? 
Had their authority continued, landed property would have 
been made liable for simple contract debts ; the absurd fictions 
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of fine and recovery would. have. been. abolished ; a system of 
universal registration would have been established for contracts 
in land; and the whole body of law would have been digested 
intoa code. » Bills for all these reforms had been introduced. 
into ‘the Long Parliament, and were broken off only by its 
abrupt dissolution. So much for what they: would have ag 
What they did was, perhaps, the most important. step to a 
reform: in the law, which in this country has ever been taken, 
dewn to’ the present day.. The legal proceedings, which, till 
that time, had been carried on in Norman-French, were ordered 
to be henceforth transacted in the vulgar tongue. The abolition, 
at the same time, of monopolies, and other exclusive privileges, 
gave a new stimulus to industry and accumulation, and caused 
wealth to increase with a rapidity before unknown. 

The independent leaders have been as disgracefully calum- 
niated by Hume, in their private, as in their public capacity. 
He has,: indeed, made it his business to hold them up, indivi- 
dually and collectively, to sovereign contempt; yet x were 
men of the best education which their age and country. could 
afford; men, for the most part, of approved integrity, and 
many of them of distinguished talent. The reader who wishes 
for specimens of the inaceuracy and disingenuousness which he 
has here displayed, may refer, in particular, to his characters 
of Cromwell, Harrison, Ireton, and Vane, with Mr. Brodie’s 
remarks.* 

We shall not now relate the subjugation of the presbyterian 
or monarchical party in Scotland ; the forcible dissolution of the 
Long Parliament, and the elevation of one man to unbounded 
power; the struggles of that man to maintain himself. against 
the two parties, the royalists on the one hand, and the repub- 
licans on the other; the impotent attempt of the Long Parlia- 
ment ‘to recover their authority at his death, and their renewed 





* With Hume’s artful catumnies of the independent leaders, we niay con? 
trast the theatrical glare which he has endeavoured ta throw over Montrose: 

What he could find to admire in this man it is difficult to discover. 
Ori a violent covenanter, Montrose apostatized, and, as we have al- 
ready seen, offered to assassinate the friends whom he had betrayed ; he then 
took arms and. butchered: friend and enemy, man, woman, and child. 
When expelled from Scotland, he actually perpetrated the crime which he 
had promised before, by assassinating Dorislaus, the English minister at 
the Hexue. Yet this man has been painted in the mncet glowing colours, as 
a man of high principles and exalted: heroism. He had not even general- 
ship, bating the two qualities of courage and activity. He owed his bril- 
liant successes merely to the weakness of his opponents, who had sent the 
far greater part of their force to the assistance of the Parliament in 
England. 

VOL. Il.—W. R. 2D 
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dissolution by the army ; when the contest degenerated into a 
struggle between two rival generals, and he who was victorious 
found it more for his interest to restore the exiled king, than to 
take his chance of maintaining himself in that seat which 
Cromwell himself had scarcely been able to hold. Even Monk, 
of whose character the lowness and meanness has long been 
universally acknowledged, is not too contemptible to be made 
a hero by Hume. But we may now leave this writer, after the 
— we have given, to the fair judgment of the impartial 
reader. 

It is necessary to _ something, ~~ our limits preclude 
us from saying so much as we would wish, on the character of 
Mr. Brodie as a historian. From what we have said, it will 
readily be understood, that his principal merits are diligence, 
accuracy, and perseverance. e displays, too, considerable 
skill in evolving the facts from a number of scattered, and 
seemingly unconnected, articles of circumstantial evidence. 
In the higher qualities of an historian, in acquaintance with the 
— principles of legislative philosophy, and in that compre- 

ensiveness of intellect, which traces up effects to their causes, 
and teaches the reader to take in by a coup d’ail the mutual con- 
hexion of all the great events of the age, Mr. Brodie has not 
evinced any extraordinary degree of excellence. His style, though 
not strikingly deficient, has no peculiar merit. He has pro- 
duced, nevertheless, one of the most important historical works 
of which modern English literature has to boast ; and although 
something had already been done by Mr. Laing and Mrs. 
Macauley, he has added so many new facts, and confirmed by 
so much new evidence the facts which they had adduced, that 
we cannot but express a hope that we do not now part with 
him for ever. We trust that he will persevere in his useful 
undertaking ; that he will carry on his labours to the period 
immediately following the Restoration, and will render the same 
service to the history of the second Charles, which he has 
already rendered to that of the first. 
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Art. VI. A Tour through parts of the Netherlands, Holland, Ger- 
many, Swilzerland, Savoy, and France, in the year 1821-2. Inclu- 
ding a description of the Rhine voyage in the middle of Autumn—and 
the stupendous scenery of the Alps, in the depth of Winter. By Charles 
Tennant, Esq. With an appendix containing facsimile copies of 
eight letters in the hand-writing of Napoleon Buonaparte to his wife 
Josephine, 2 vols. 8vo.—Longman and Co. 1824. 


ue most pernicious class of book-makers are your travellers 

— they waste more of their own time, and of their readers, than 
any other set of idlers in society. When few people could read, 
to read_at all was respectable es. ow that that ac- 
complishment is pretty generally diffused, a distinction must 
be made between profitable reading, and that which is 
worse than useless. It may not be suspected, but it is never- 
theless true, that many a man with eyes intent upon his book, 
and with spectacles on his nose, might, for any advantage to be 
derived from the occupation, just as well be employed in a game 
at backgammon or, what is more sinful, a game at cards. 
Probably the latter pastimes require more intellectual exertion, 
if such a pes may be used at all, and very likely serve the 
purpose of deferring sleep, or driving away ennui, much more 
efficiently. No books so often afford an idle excuse for study, 
and thereby so frequently deceive not only the party who respects 
the occupation, but also the poor reader himself, who sometimes 
fancies he is laying out his labour to advantage, as books of 
travels, voyages, tours, journals, diaries, and all the rest of that 
rabble rout. 

These worthless authors mob the reader like the stage-coach- 
men about town. Holland !—Paris !—Switzerland !—Germany ! 
the Lower Rhine, Sir! and there is a set of good easy people, 
who are always ready to be taken in fora ride in their unpro- 
fitable vehicles. They think that it will give their minds a lift 
to be carried through so many countries ; that it will promote 
the circulation of their ideas to communicate with so many 
nations, and, after travelling in six kingdoms, and through eight 
hundred pages, and paying some thirty shillings for the fare, 
they are set down again, poor souls ! with about as much inform- 
ation as they could have picked up for themselves, in a real, 
safe, snug, rea Ed journey to Fulham or Hampstead. 

In the publication of bad books, there is an evil even worse 


than that. of wasting time, which perhaps would, at all events, be 

wasted, They frequently prevent, by consuming the money which 

is annually laid out on books in general, the production of works 

of real importance, or any mee of them of their just 
D 
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reward. They over-stock the market with a trashy, but at the 
same time a tempting eommodity — tempting because the fugitive- 
leasure it affords, as it is produced without preparation, may 
o reaped without exertion: trashy because it serves no end 
but that of deluding readers into a false idea of the value 
of their pursuits, and of dissipating their minds, and rendering 
them unfit for any. wholesome study, or employment. ; 

Mr. Tennant, the tourist advertised above, is an exquisite 
specimen of these travellers. He does not go romance-hunting' 
like Sir Robert Ker Porter, nor begging breeches, like captain 
Cochrane, nor sketching the pittoresque, like the reverend Richard 
Gardnor, nor quoting scripture, like Mr. Rae Wilson, nor philo- 
sophizing with Humboldt, nor sentimentalizing after Sterne, nor 
revolutionizing, nor speculating, nor smuggling. He disclaims 
all connoisseurship and virti, disavows literature, banishes sta- 
tistics, and cuts politics. His objectis travelling ; pure, simple 
travelling, locomotion, migration. To make one in a diligence, 
to be a passenger by the trekschuyt, to change horses and coun- 
tries, to enumerate porters and reckon up sows, to tax bills, and 
memorize hotels, to note down a fat kicking Flander’s mare, 
between Gisthelle and Bruges, and the ceremonies of @ dinner 
with M. de Bethmann. 

Our tourist, with these views, passes over from Margate to 
Calais. He professes scenery in his preface, and pleads guilty 
to an “ aptitude for being thrown into a state of admiration ;”* 
and accordingly on the road to Furnes, he begins to wonder at 
the French sand and sea-gulls. 


‘ The road to this place (says he) is remarkable, being, for about twelve 
English miles over, a very hard and perfectly level sand, along the sea- 
shore, which is so flat and unobstructed, that the view is bounded only 
by the horizon. The vastness of this dreary solitude, in which no 
vestige of a human being or sign of animal life was visible (save when 
now and then a flock of alarmed sea-birds took wing at our approach); 

esented an appearance so very different from what I had ever seen be- 

ore, that, as I looked round, | could not help exclaiming “ this is indeed 

another country”! But after my first surprise was over, the long-con- 
tinued sameness of the scene sunk the mind into repose, and brought 
reflections to remind me of the “ len hening chain” which I was now 
dragging over this vast, pathless, four 9 tract.'—Vol. i. p. 6. 


We wonder, on our parts, what the tourist would say, or what 
he could say, to the great Arabian desart ; and the reader may 
begin to tremble for his faculties, against he comes’ into the 
mighty presence of Mont Blanc. But a picture of the 'Cruci- 
fixion, at Ghent, threatens to make away with him much earlier: 
“ before this chef-d’cuvre of the great andyke, he stood and 
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gazed until lost in admiration.” The tourist, however, 
recovers from this fit, to remark upon Holland, and that level 
country gets quite its own in a very flat description, It will be 
enough to say; that he confirms the accounts of his predeces- 
sors, - Holland is damp, and the Dutch are (what we could 
have guessed) a “natty people.” We pass on, therefore, per 
saltum, to Heidelberg, in Germany, where our conductor is 
imvited by an old antiquary, a sprig ape little man in a 
rey gown and cap, to have a peep at the celebrated great Tun. 
e tourist, like Othello, shall recount his own danger. 
‘I accepted the offer, and, after waiting a short time, he returned with 
a ff-looking fellow to whose care he now consigned me, and 
wishing me adieu, remounted to his workshop. My guardian, who was 
certainly not prepossessing in his appearance, now led the way in silence 
towards a large wcoden door, hard by, and which seemed like the entrance 
into a vault; here we stopt ; a great key was then displayed, and pre- 
sently the door yielded to a push. No sooner were we in, than the huge 
door again grated on its hinges, but to my surprise, the key was again 
applied, al the massy bolt was turned. I was just about to forbid this 
unnecessary precaution, but seeing ‘it was too late, I thought it more 
Se to hold my tongue. My guide was also silent and seemed as 
ittle inclined to conversation as I now felt, presently the sight of this 
‘stupendous vessel drew from me expressions of surprise, and curiosity 
induced me to ask some questions. But I barely got answers, and as my 
eye every now and then fell on the ill-favoured countenance of my cqm- 
panion, which the gloomy light did not improve, my curiosity became 
quickly satisfied, ont I felt more anxiety to get out of this dark apartment 
than I had ever felt to get into it. As soon, therefore, as I could, with 
due regard to appearances, I politely signified my wish to emerge into 
the open air. With silence, suited to the solemnity of the place, we ad- 
vanced towards the door; the heavy bolt rolled back, and the door once 
more creaked on its hinges, but it was yet only what is called a-jar, and 
my jailor stood before the opening, as if demanding a parting fee for the 
liberty of egress. I understood his meaning, and feeling myself still in 
his power, I showed him that I took the hint by taking out my purse : 
the door opened a little wider, and the fellow inclined a little backward ; 
I sprung suddenly forward, and thus gaining the right side of the door 
I into the extended hand a demi-franc !’—Vol. i. p. 364. 


The tourist, it seems, with true English notions of liberty, had 
no idea of being shut up in foreign wine-vaults: and we are 
‘sorry to meet with more than one attempt, on the part of our 
foreign allies, to put such an end to his innocent rambles ; per- 
haps they were jealous of his note-book ; but happily he has 
lived to put his perils on record as a warning to future travellers ; 
and it may be worth their while to consider, whether they are 
such men of muscle, and have such springy hams, before they 
venture to inspect the hock in the great Tun of Heidelberg. 
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The next Private Enclosure Act is more doubtful; but it hasa 
very sinister look, and we are not quite sure whether the tourist 
was. altogether so safe, in the subterranean passages of the 
Castle at Baden—even with a woman. He says 


‘ After winding through a long and narrow e cut out of the solid 
rock we came to a stone be. he woman took hold of an iron ring and 
the door swung easily round upon its hinges, exhibiting one solid block 
of stone, of enormous magnitude, and of the astonishing thickness (ac- 
cording to the best measurement which I had the means of making) of 
between 9 and 10 inches. When I saw the woman close the huge door 
behind us, it was not without a sudden and involuntary start of terror ; 
nor could I be satisfied to proceed further, until I had stepped back, to 
try whether or not this stupendous block would yield to my own push. 
It did so without difficulty, and now more at my ease I went forward.’ 
—VoL i. p. 380. 


The tourist was glad, however, to snuff the cool air again. 
The third and last trap for him was laid in the church of St. 
Thomas, at Strasbourg, and double-baited with a superb mau- 
soleum by the great French sculptor Pigale, to the memory of 
Marshal Saxe, and another beautiful monument to Schopflin. 
But our tourist knew better than to look at them. It must have 
delighted the martial spirit of Saxe to witness his soldier-like 
retreat : 


‘ The Church-doors being shut, when I attempted to gain admission, 
a person in attendance offered to open them, and to point out to me, the 
different interesting monuments, which civil offer I readily accepted, and 
the door was enanttedhy opened. But no sooner had I entered than my 
attendant retreated, and he was just in the act of closing the door 
upon me, when I caught him by the arm, and walked out with him, 
wishing him “ Bon soir.” His surprise seemed to be no less than mine, 
and, for aught I know, with as much reason, his excuse now being, that 
he was about to step to his house for some other key which would be 
wanting ; all of which might have been very true, only this explanation 
came rather late, and I did not see the necessity of so much caution in 
closing the door after him.’—Vol. i. p. 424. 


It will occur to every reader, by this time, that a traveller 
ought to have arms; and the tourist did carry a brace of 
pistols, a blunderbuss, a “ Malay knife,” and an umbrella. But 
he owed his life to the umbrella. It served him to grapple 
with, when he was rolling down a frozen steep in cae pass of 
Les Montées, in Switzerland. For all that, we would not advise 
a traveller to go scrambling up Mont Rigi in winter with an 
umbrella ; especially if he could have the pt of such a stout 


iron-shod pole as was vainly pressed upon our tourist by his 
guide, old Wischer. But he was born to inflict, as well-as.to 
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endure, wonder, and the old mountaineer was thrown into a 
very natural fit of admiration, when he contemplated the idea 
of a tourist up to the haunches in snow, with an umbrella!— 
a tourist, throwing a somerset on the glaciers, with an 
umbrella !—a tourist, overtaken by an avalanche, and still with 
an umbrella ! 

So much for this “ anti-romantic mountain implement.” The 
Malay knife makes its appearance at Lausanne, and certainly 
‘to less advantage even than the umbrella. The owner having 
foolishly embroiled himself, in the public coffee-room, with some 
young German volunteers, on the cause of Greece, by defend- 
ing the oo government in their treatment of the Greeks, 
begins to look behind him, and one of the party steps forward 
again, like the man of the tun, or the woman at Baden, as if to 
cut off his retreat. 

* Any person (says the tourist) is always liable to be molested by 
a barking cur, and a cane is sometimes useful, as a means of removi 
the subject of annoyance. With this ow being in a foreign lands 
alone, and amidst strange animals, instead a cane, I always carried 
about my person a small, but formidable weapon of defence, which I 
am used to call, after its manufacturers, my Malay knife ; and now lay- 
‘ing my hand u this instrument, without another word, I proceeded 
to carry into effect my intention of retiring. The young German seeing 
my determination, and the means which I possessed of enforcing it, 
ste back with some appearance of surprise, and immediately one 
of his friends, who prenda mn had preserved at least the appearance 
of decency of behaviour, and who seemed to be looked up to by the 
‘party as the leader, interposed, and insisted that no violence should be 
offered, for, that if any personalities had passed, these had been directed, 
in the first instance, against the English stranger, who was perfectly 
justified in retorting them. The commanding voice and military figure 
of this young man were sufficient to have declared his superior rank, 
but the instantaneous effect of his interference satisfied me that I was 
not mistaken. The tumult ceased—and taking this friendly interposer 
by the hand, I expressed my thanks to him, and left the room. Thus 
I was taught a useful lesson for the regulation of my future conduct on 
.these occasions, and I now retired to my own room, taking care to bolt 
my door, and to place my pistols by my bed-side.’—Vol. ii. p. 99. 

The book, after this, leads us very much amongst the Swiss 
‘mountains, but, as might be expected, they are above descrip- 
tion ; and the author, after a few vollies of exclamation, gene- 
rally strikes his pen. The Alps make sad work with the - 
tourist! He climbs without end, and is much ‘taken with the 
mules, similarly employed, from whom, when they encounter, 
he cannot part without “ patting their stubborn heads,” and 
“‘ bestowing upon each a friendly hug.” He is not, himself, 
much behind the mules in obstinacy, but they beat him ia 
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4nstinct ; for in those slippery regions his prudence is hardly 
-ever on its legs. Thus, in defiance of the advice of the natives 
‘and of ‘his guides, he sets off alone and on foot, and by night, 
‘and with his umbrella, to cross over the frozen mountains of 
Chamouni. The result is ‘a fearful rencontre ;” the reader 
will see what a chance he had of making a winding-sheet of his 
‘own shirt! 


« In consequence of the bodily exertions which I had lately under- 

gone, and the awkward positions into which I had been thrown, my under 
garment had worked itself into an uncomfortable and rope-like band 
‘about my body, and having, as already stated, received various bruises, 
-and particularly an uncomfortable serape along my side on the~occasion 
of my last slide, I teok the opportunity of a spot where an opening 
chetween, the dark. branches afforded me the necessary light, and where 
a fragment of a rock provided me a resting-place, to drop my outward 
garments for the purpose of a more convenient. arrangement of my 
under one, and in order to enjoy that sort of satisfgction, which we all 
know is to be derived from the inspection of any causes which produce 
uneasy effects on our exterior frame. 
_ * In this situation, resting against the fi ent of rock, thoughtless 
of the nipping air, as of every thing else, perhaps, but that about which 
i was then occupied, I was startled by the sight of some dark moving 
ebject at a short distance on the path before me. Further observation 
convinced me that this was no phantom of the imagination, and hastily 
adjusting my dress with all that alertness ef suspicion, which makes 
the solitary traveller in the dead of night amidst such scenes as these 
expect to find a foe in every living thing, I drew from its hiding-place 
my constant and close companion in all these rambles, my Malay knife. 
Thus prepared, I stood ready to receive a friend or enemy.’—Vol. ii. 
p- 240. 


What was it?—a bear?—No. A -wolf?—No. Another 
tourist?—No. But it was a Savoyard peasant in his broad 
black hat. A few pages further, a fresh alarm is sounded, and 
the Malay dagger is again called out. Was it another 

asant?—No. But it was a.great gruff dog. No damage, 

owever, was done—which was well-behayed on both sides, 
especially on the dog’s, considering the alarming figure which 
the tourist describes a elf. : 
. ‘ From his distended pocket on either side peeped, forth, as emblem- 
atic of his snowy kingdom, a chamois’ horned head, and in his hand he 
held a frozen. sceptre, in French called Parapluie—and in English, en 
Umbrella !’—Vol. ii. p. 254. 
. After these perils, the tourist.is. willing to be led by ex- 
perience, and with the help of a guide’ he gets up to the famous 
monastery of St. Bernard. The brethren receive him with 
cherry brandy and blessings, but the discourse at. table turning 
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on the foyer claims of the Catholic and Protestant profes- 
sions to the highest heaven, he is fain to divert the conversa- 
tion into a safer channel. It is pleasant to find him recalling, 
at this distance, the useful lesson which he had learned at 
Lausanne ; and to do him justice, he does not hint a reference to 
the old Malay argument, although the new topic was one as 
desperately unluc y as could have been hit upon. It was, 
‘*‘ that the reign of our great queen Bess was less stained 
with bigotry and cruelty, than the preceding reign of her 
wretched and misjudging sister !” n this argument, the 
parties as might be foreseen, were “ more widely at variance 
than on the former ;” but the tourist still made no appeal to his 
‘dagger, and the monks on their pd?t made no attempt to shut 
him up. On the contrary, they bowed him out, and produced 
at parting the convent book, the “Climbing Boys’ Album,” as 
Mr. Montgomery calls it, of St. Bernard ; and there he stands re- 
corded, as the only tourist of his name who ever visited that high 
dwelling at so late a season of the year. At this pitch, which is 
the zenith of his originality, we must also take leave of him. That 
which he complains of in a cabriolet, in his work, has been our 
advantage, the riding cheek by jowl with the conducteur. We 
have gathered no information; we recollect nothing more than 
the nanies of the places we have passed through, But that we 
have been a little annoyed, and no little amused, by the 
egregious absurdities of our companion. Seriously, it is 
lamentable to think how many of these land-surveying gentle- 
men, without tact and without talent, may be at this moment 
scouring all over the continent; furnishing abundant exhibi- 
tions of what are termed abroad, English ignorance, English 
vanity, English obstinacy and absurdity ; and contemplating on 
their return to record them in their own country. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to make examples of such offenders. 
There is a set of people, we know, who prefer going from 
London, via Paris, to Paddington ; but we must protest against 
the publication of so idle a journey. 

The letters of Buonaparte, which form an appendix fo the 
Tour, are genuine, and sufficiently curious as illustrating the 
passion of love in the most remarkable man of modern times. 
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Arr. VII.—The Book of Fallacies: from unfinished Papers of Jeremy 
Bentham. By a Friend. 8vo. London, 1824. 

‘Tactique des Assemblées Législatives, suivie d'un Trailé des Sophismes 
Politiques ; ouvrages extraits des Manuscrits de M. Jérémie Bentham. 
Par Et. Dumont, Seconde E'dition, 8vo. Paris. 1822. ( Tome 
Second ). 


Diatribe contre L’Art Oratoire, §c. Par Félix Bodin. 12mo. Paris. 
1824. 


[NDIVIDUALS in society are governed by two sets of inter- 

ests, which, although more or less reconcileable by political 
institutions, cannot wholly be made to coincide under any form 
of government. Of these,sthe first are the social, or those inter- 
ests in which the individual participates with the whole com- 
munity ; the second are the private, which are either merely 
tS epem or such as are nal with a portion only of the public. 

e comparative influence of these interests may be estimated, 
in the case of public men, by considering in what degree a 
member of the ruling body would be likely, in. any given in- 
stance, to desire the sacrifice of the social to his purely personal 
interest, or to that which only affects him in common with a 
particular class. Take the case of pecuniary interest. The 
general good, in the promotion of which he is concerned by his 
share in the social interest, requires the lowest possible rate of 
taxation, and the greatest integrity in the administration of the 
public money. His private advantage, which affects him in 
common with a class, and still more his merely personal benefit, 
would induce him to augment the produce of the national 
revenue, for the purpose of applying a greater portion to his own 
gay or those of the particular class of which he is a mem- 

r. It is easy to foretel which set of interests will get the 
better, where the apposite checks are wanting to control the 
stronger. 

If we look to the whole life of any individual, we need not 
fear to affirm, that there is no man who, as far as it depends on 
himself, has not at some time sacrificed his share of the social 
interest to his party or personal advantage. To conduct ‘his 
private interests so as not to interfere, at least any more than 
unavoidable necessity compels, with the public good, is all that 
the steadiest virtue will enable an individual to effect. 

The ascendancy of personal interests has been stigmatized by 
superficial men as a degrading doctrine. What we are most 
concerned in knowing is, not how far it is degrading, but how 
far it is true. The lamentations of sentimental moralists cannot 


change the nature of things; and it is the part, not of a philo- 
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sopher but of a driveller, to waste that time in regretting the 
= of an evil, which should be applied in finding out a 
remedy. 

Move accurate notions on the subject will convince us that 
‘the prevalence of self-interest is not the evil it has been de- 
scribed to be. On the contrary, the well-being of every indivi- 
dual, and thereby of society at large, is produced by the prefer- 
ence of self. If the term be used in its strict and philosophical 
meaning, self-interest is the main-spring of human action. It 
is the principle which apportions exertion to the necessities 
for which it is required ; which rescues us from a helpless de- 
pendence on other beings ; and calls forth the complicated train 
of action by which our well-being is secured, and which must 
instantly cease if this scanetaale stimulus were suspended or 
removed. 

There is no ny more adverse to the progress of im- 
provement than the tendency to sit down in despair at the first 
view of a great natural evil, instead of directing all our energies 
to the discovery of a remedy, and opposing nature to the last 
gasp. Indolence will fling up the pursuit in the midst of cir- 
cumstances which are found, on further research, to be pregnant 
with encouragement. The history of philosophy is full of inci- 


dents of this nature. In our own days, the principle of popula- 
tion which, on its first announcement, | a damp over the 


hopes of the most ardent, has been found, by a deeper investi- 
gation into the laws which — wages, to offer more effec- 
tual means for apo good government, than the previous 
state of knowledge could ever have allowed us to anticipate. 
Imagine for a moment that condition of things in which, not 
the principle of self-interest, but its opposite—the preference of 
the public good to private—should generally obtain. The con- 
sequence is as absurd in supposition as it would be disastrous 
in reality. 
The real evil, that which demands the intervention of the 
legislator, that, in fact, without which the existence of govern- 
ment would be useless, is the tendency we have before described 
in the set of private interests to prevail over the set of social 
ones. By the application of rewards and punishments, an addi- 
tional factitious interest may be added to the social, which will 
check the natural predominance of personal motives. This, in 
fact, is the supposition of every law; that the interest of the in- 
dividual, when opposed to the social interest, would overbalance 
the latter without the make-weight of legal authority. On any 
other principle the interference of law would be superfluous. 
Insteod of penal and remuneratory sanctions, the end of legis, 
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lation might be accomplished by simple exhortation and advice. 
» From these positions it is manifest, that wherever it concerns 
an individual or a class of men to maintain an abusive-system, 
we may predict with certainty, that they will pursue and extend 
the system with undeviating perseverance. In the choice of 
means they will look only to the probability of success ; without 
any other regard to probity than the safety of their reputations, 
ora dread of too strong a resistance on the part of the injured, 
~~ suggest. 
+ Whatever be the abuse, those to whose advantage it contri- 
butes must resort to sophistical modes of reasoning for the 
purpose of deluding the public into acquiescence. Hence it 
will always be the policy of those who are united by their pri- 
vate interests in a conspiracy against the public good, to give 
currency to all kinds of political sophisms, which may turn to 
their present or future account. Their principal object will be, 
to keep the public mind in that state of confusion, in which it is 
impossible to distinguish truth from error. 

he fallacy which makes most for the advantage of this con- 
spiracy is, the admission of some general principle which will 
justify every species of abuse in its greatest possible excess ; a 
principle, which will secure belief without inquiry, and obedience 


without a breath of hesitation. Little more than a century ago, 
a fallacy of this nature was current, not only abroad, amongst 
the stupid population of the continent, but in England, where 
public opinion has made the earliest and greatest oem in 


modern times. The principle we allude to is that of passive 
obedience, or non-resistance. We need not describe the extremity 
to which it was pushed, or the success with which it was at- 
tended. It left so deep an impression on men’s minds, that a 
hundred years have scarcely sufficed to wear it out. A fallacy 
ef the same description has of late been attempted to be palmed 
on the intellects of Europe, under the name of the principle of 

itimacy. This, however, has not met with the same success. 

ankind are, happily, too enlightened for this audacious so- 
phism, however accessible they may be found to other fallacies, 
which, perhaps, may equal its absurdity; although put forth with 
less effrontery. ' 

The principle most at war with aristocratical abuses, and 
which, of course, excites the greatest hatred on the part of the 
aristocratical confederacy, is that which sets up as the standard 
of political excellence the utility of the whole ; or, as it.is some- 
times more aptly worded, the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Against this principle, all, whose interests are op- 
posed to those of the public, are leagued by an indissoluble tie 
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Against this principle they urge their most virulent attacks, 
and -ply an incessant warfare. Passive obedience is obsolete, 
and legitimacy abortive. From the want of some such fallacy, 
the principle of general utility can no longer be openly opposed. 
It is accordingly attacked, indirectly, by ~ extensive, 
sophisms,-which are more dangerous from their variety, and the 
intricacy of their mutual connexion, than any single fallacious, 

rinciple. To classify and expose these sophisms is the object 
of Mr, Bentham’s work. We shall endeavour to present our 
readers with as full an abstract, as we can compress into a 
single’ article, of this important treatise. Omitting every 
— of detail, we must rest contented with referring those; 
who are desirous of more ample investigation, to the work 
itself. 

Although The Book of Fallacies may properly be considered 
as a treatise on the logic of legislative assemblies generally,* 
the author has particularly examined the fallacies which prevail 
in the British parliament. On this subject the public is already 
in possession of a work, under the name of Parliamentary 
Logick, which has not obtained the notoriety its importance 
seemed to demand. Its author was -the once-celebrated 
William Gerard—better known by the significant prenomen of 
Single-speech Hamilton. Without comparing the merits of 
their execution, the chief difference between these two works 
is the end they are intended to accomplish. It has been sup- 
posed of Machiavel, that he wrote his Prince for the instructio 
of rulers in the art of mis-governnient. What has been surmis 
of Machiavel is not only the real, but the open and avowed, 
design of the right honourable author of the “ Parliamen 
Logick.” His book is a systematic treatise on the theory and 
practice of a delusions ; where the best methods of ad- © 
vocating either side of any public question are (roporanes 
with equal impartiality and solicitude for success. hat Swift 
would have been to servants, had he intended his ironical Advice 
as a system of practical rules, such is Hamilton to the members 
of the aristocratic league. Devotion to a party, and of course to 
the dominant party, is assumed as the intention and object of every 
prudent public man. The end to be looked to in every public 
measure is, of course, its susceptibility of serving the party es+ 
poused. For this purpose, it will frequently happen, that mea- 





* And as such, in fact, it has been treated in the French translation ; 
which forms the second volume of the Tactique des Assemblées Législatives, 
of M. Dumont, under the title of Traité des Sophismes Politiques—which 
we may notice, by-the-by, as far more expressive title than that of the 
English work. - 
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sures of mere public utility must be opposed, and others tending 
to mere public injury supported. ith this end in view, par- 
liamentary logic is the art of eluding the arguments of the 
Outs, and advocating the measures of the Ins ; without regard 
to any other principle of public or private morals. 

What Hamilton has done for the few, who profit by the mal- 
administration of public business, in supplying them with the 
means of deception, Mr. Bentham has done for the many, who 
are interested in good government, in ripping up the delusive 
fallacies by which their judgments are artfully abused. 

The test of sound politics for the people is sufficiently simple. 
It consists in applying to every argument the fundamental 
principle of all.good government, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; in asking, on every occasion, how far the 
measure proposed will forward this general object, with the 
greatest probability of success; a — which the smallest 
portion of clear-sightedness may determine with arithmetical 
precision. By a recurring to this principle, the value 
of every argument, and the propriety of every measure cannot 
fail to be accurately ascertained. Truth will stand forth. dis- 
encumbered from the ignorance and prejudice of party senti- 
ments, and error will be dragged to light though concealed 
under:a thousand fallacies. This infallible test has never been 
lost sight of in Mr. Bentham’s analysis of the sophisms of 
legislative assemblies, and should never be forgotten by the 
reader. 

Sophisms, however otherwise distinguishable, have always 
one character in common ; that of being really irrelevant to the 
matter inhand. Concerning every measure proposed in a legis- 
lative assembly, but one question can rationally arise—Is it 
good or bad? The aim of sincerity is to ascertain the good and 
evil effects to which it is likely to give rise; the good being so 
many arguments in its favour, the bad so many in its disfavour. 
The design of sophistry is to seduce attention from this object ; 
to insinuate some other in its place; and finally to decide the 
question on partial and irrelevant grounds, and not by its in- 
trinsic merits. 

On the mischievousness of resorting to sophisms as means of 
persuasion, in the place of reasons or the means of convincing, 
there: can be but one opinion amongst those. who are not in- 
terested in the substitution of error for truth. Such, however, 
is the prevailing ignorance with regard to the science of govern- 
ment that, although this proposition will appear little more than 
a truism to all but the terested class, nine-tenths of those 
who so assent to it will remain as liable to be imposed upon 
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as ever, by the very means which they unhesitatingly con- 
demn.* 

Hence the necessity of arranging and analyzing these fallacies ; 
a task of no common difficulty, and requiring no ordinary exer- 
tion of industry and talent. 

Of the several modes of classifying political fallacies enume- 
rated in the text, we incline to coincide in that originally pro- 
posed by M. Sismondi, and adopted by M. Dumont in his 
Lactique des Assemblées Législatives. By this method fallacies 
are divided into three classes ; a division suggested by the par- 
ticular object they are intended to effect : and these classes are 
arranged in the order in which, according to the several emer- 
gencies, the enemies of improvement may be supposed to have 
recourse to them. The first class includes certain sophisms 
which are called Fallacies of Authority ; the second, Fallacies of 
Delay ; the third, Fallacies of Confusion : and these are respec- 
tively intended to repress discussion altogether ; to postpone 
it, for the purpose of gaining time; and to perplex it, when it 
can no longer be avoided. Out of these the present editor has 
framed a fourth class, which he calls Fallacies of Danger, whose 
object is, to repress discussion altogether by the suggestion of 
danger from the mere agitation of the question. It appears to 
us that the matter of this fourth division is naturally included 
in the three others ; and it has been so distributed in the French 
‘edition of the work. We do not cite this classification as alto- 
gether satisfactory ; but it seems less defective than any other 
mentioned in the text, and by pointing out a natural connexion 
between each set of fallacies, affords, in a considerable degree, 
that assistance to the memory, which it is the only object of 
classification to supply. 

One thing still remains to give effect to the classification of 
fallacies; which, although still more necessary, is unfortunately 
still more difficult. We mean the construction of an appropriate 
nomenclature, for the purpose of stigmatizing every sophism by 
a characteristic name, under which it may be currently known 
and marked in ordinary conversation. Parliamentary logic 





* © L’habitant isolé de nos campagnes, le peuple entassé de nos villes, 
la portion 4 demi éclairée de nos nations civilisées, tous les hommes dont 
esprit est préoccupé d’idées fausses, d’absurdes préjugés, de connaissances 
incompletes, sont crédules et se laissent conduire par la parole. On agite 
leurs passions avec une déplorable facilité; il suffit de leur faire entendre 
certains mots qu’ils comprennent mal, qu’ils écouteraient de sang-froid s’ils 
en savaient le vrai sens, mais qui agissent sur leur raison comme un breu- 
vage enivrant, et les portent soudain a tout le délire du fanatisme et de la 
fureur.’—Diatribe contre ? Art Oratoire, page 10. 
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would thus, if'we may borrow the expression, be furnished with 
its penal code. The use of fallacies would be rendered more 
dangerous to their employers than to those whom they are meant 
to delude. By attaching an appropriate sti to every fallacy, 
the fear of immediate discovery and reprobation would check 
the audacity of private interest, and otnomuany sapents the use 
of these pernicious instruments of delusion. - We are told, that 
“‘ the author had, under the spur of necessity, struck out for 
each of these instruments of deception a separate barbarism, such 
as the tools which he had at. command would enable him toe 
produce ;” but that “the objections of a class of readers, who, 
under the denomination of men of taste, attach much more im-+ 

ortance to the manner than to the matter of a composition, 
sen induced the editor to suppress, for the present, some of these 
characteristic appellations, and substitute for them a less ex- 
pressive periphrasis.” The same motive has been of equal 
weight with the French translator; and, however conducive it 
may be “to the prevalence of reason, of common sense, and 
moral honesty, that instruments of deception should be talked 
of, and well talked of, and talked down,” we certainly want the 
courage to venture on this nomenclature ourselves.. With the 
same imperfect instruments adopted by the + editor we 
must,. therefore, be contented to proceed. e trust to the 
patience and penetration of our readers. for discovering our 
meaning in the inexpressive periphrases we find ourselves comy 
pelled to put up with. 

In the list of political fallacies, the most efficient are those 
which are classed as Fallacies of Authority. These sophisms 
attempt to supersede the use of reason, by substituting in its 
place the opinions of persons whose pretended authority is der 
rived from circumstances which. afforded no peculiar facilities, 
and were sometimes even adverse, to the acquisition of know+ 
ledge on the subjects actually in hand. For example ; to con- 
clude against a measure on account of its repugnancy.to the 
opinions of our ancestors ; or to reject a legal reform because 
opposed to the opinions of the men of law. 

A complete analysis of this sophism would require a pre- 
liminary inguiry into the cases where authority may be legiti- 
mately used, and where it can only be resorted to as a means 


of delusion. For this inquiry we have not space at present: 
but it would lead us to this result, that almost the only author- 
ity entitled to have weight in discussion, is that which is con- 
stituted by what may. be termed scientific or professional 
opinion on subjects with which the debaters have had no means 
of becoming acquainted : in other words, “ opinion entertained 
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in'relation to the subject in question by a person who, ‘by spe- 
cial means and motives attached to a particular situation in life; 
has such opportunities of ensuring the correctness of his opinion 
as could not ordinarily be enjoyed by a person not so circum 
stanced ;” always supposing that the party delivering such 
—— is exempt from the operation of any personal interest 
hkely to affect him in the mac 

The first fallacy in the class of authority is contained in the 
hackneyed expressions of the wisdom of our ancestors—wisdom of 
ages pan sche antiquity—wisdom of old times—and other 
P rases of the same import; from which it is meant to be in- 

erred, that the repugnancy between any present proposition 
and the opinion of our ancestors is, in itself, a sufficient reason 
for rejecting the measure. 

Amongst the maxims of “ venerable antiquity” there is one, 
adopted by the present age and likely to be sanctioned by pos- 
terity, which says, that “ Experience is the mother of wisdom.” 
According to the fallacy, wisdom is the child, not of experience, 
but of inexperience. 

An absurdity so glaring seems scarcely to deserve a refuta- 
tion. All we shall os is, to indicate the chief causes to which 
this fallacy owes its prevalence in matters of legislation. 

One is, an error in language, arising from a false idea with 


regard to the means of ae knowledge afforded by the 


circumstance of age. The gist of the sophism lies in the word 
old. When we have said old time, we have alleged all that can 
be brought forward in its favour. 

Of two individuals living at the same time and in similat 
situations, the elder possesses more experience than the younger. 
Of two generations, if, as in common language, the preceding 
be called the elder, the reverse of this is true ; the o/d will have 
had_-less experience than the young. To bestow on preceding 
ages the name of old time, is to transfer the appellation of old 
from age to infancy. The wisdom of anti uity is not the wisdom 
of gray hairs, but the wisdom of the cradle. 

second cause of delusion, is the prejudice in favour of the 
dead ; a prejudice no less indefensible than pernicious. The 
language of reason would inform us, that the infliction of pain’ 
on those who feel, and not on those who are senseless ; that 
outrages on the living, and not attacks on the dead, should be 
stamped with the seal of reprobation. 

The origin of this prejudice will be found very near the sur- 
face. The dead have no rivals. They stand no longer in the’ 
way of those whom they once opposed ; and their surviving 
antagonists gain a cheap credit for impartiality, by praises 
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which cost~ nothing, and frequently enable them to gratify a 
more urgent malignity towards their living opponents. en 
sessions of parliament pass by without an example of this po- 
pular sophism. Mr. Huskisson may lavish his encomiums, and 
even give vent to his sorrow, on the death of the late member 
for Portarlington. It is certainly not surprising that a political 
economist me admire so distinguished a promoter of his 
science ; or that an ex-reformer should lament the loss of an 
amiable advocate of free government, in whom he had no reason 
to dread an aspirant to office. But we can hardly digest an 
eulogy, and much less a lamentation, over the late secretary for 
foreign affairs, whose death, as a minister of state, it is impos- 
sible for any sincere well-wisher of mankind “ to deplore”— 
from the lips of sir James Mackintosh.* 

The wisdom of our ancestors finds another cause of admira- 
tion in the habitual attempts of the aristocratic league to depress 
and vilify the great body of the people of the present genera- 
tion: a purpose which they hope to effect by setting up those 
who have gone before us in point of time, and more especially 
their own ancestors, as objects of blind idolatry. So fon as 


they confine themselves to their vague declamations ; so long 
as they oppose their wise progenitors in the lump to the illiterate 
mob of modern times, the weakness of the fallacy may escape 


detection. Let them but contrast any determinate period of 
“‘ venerable antiquity” with the present time, and the deception 
will immediately vanish. Unless the antecedent period be com- 
paratively a very recent one, so great will appear the disparity 
in favour of the present age, that in comparison with the best- 
informed classes of those venerated ancestors, Mr. Canning 
himself would award the palm of intellect even to a “ Burdett 
mob.” 

Venerable antiquity ! Voltaire has explained the secret of this 
fallacy ina single phrase. ‘“ Nothing,” he says, “ is so vener- 
able as an ancient abuse.” 

The argument of No-precedent partakes of the nature of this 
sophism. The one affirms the part of wisdom to consist in 
maintaining what our ancestors have established ; the other, in 
not establishing what our ancestors have not thought fit to in- 
stitute. 

“« The proposition is of a novel and unprecedented complexion ; 





** « T then observed to the noble marquess (the marquess of London- 
derry) whose loss we all deplore, that I felt myself as inferior to him in in- 
tellect,”’ &c. &c. &e.—Speech on the Alien bill, March 231d, as reported 
in.the Morning Chronicle of the following day. 
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the present is surely the first time that any such thing was 
ever heard of in this House.” Such is a specimen of the 
language in which this fallacy is usually clothed. One short 
observation wili suffice to demonstrate its futility. If it be held 
as an objection against any single measure, so may it rue | 
be alleged against any other that ever was proposed or adopted, 
and consequently against every institution that exists at present. 
If it prove that the particular thing should not be done, it is of 
— weight to prove that nothing else ought ever to have been 
one. 

To the fallacy of no-precedent add the idea of danger from 
the measure proposed, and we produce a more formidable 
sophism ; that of The dread of Senutien. By one of those 
accidents to which the meaning of words is exposed by con- 
tinued usage, and which give birth to an immense portion of the 
bad reasoning and false conclusions afloat in the world, in the 
term innovation is included, not only the idea of change, but of 
change for the worse. This fallacy is most influential with 
those, who receive with the least examination the vague ideas 
conveyed in ordinary language. -With such, innovation is syno- 
nymous with every species of confusion. The imagination con- 
jures up a train of spectres, which the reason is unable to dis- 
perse ; amongst these the spell-word Innovation calls forth the 
demon Anarchy. 

The folly of this argument is so glaring upon the very surface, 
that no form of exposition can render it much more prominent. 
In common with the preceding fallacy, the dread of change 
condemns every measure without exception. Whatever is now 
establishment was once innovation. 

To meet this sophism, recourse has sometimes been had to a 
counter-fallacy ; on the principle of the attorney who advised 
his client to cut short the proceedings on a forged bond, by 
forging arelease. ‘‘ Time,” it has been said, “ is itself the arch- 
innovator. The change proposed is not innovation; it is only 
a return to the ori ot state of affairs.” This fallacy has been 
frequently adopted by the advocates of parliamentary reform ; 
some of whom allege, with no less sincerity than ignorance, 
that a system of annual elections and universal suffrage would 
be only reverting to the constitution of the Plantagenets and 
Tudors. 

‘One thing is sufficiently obvious. Were it as true, as-it is 
really false, that such had been the original constitution, no 
legitimate argument, either for or against the re-establishment of 
the system, if utility be the measure of legitimacy, could be 
drawn from that circumstance. The goodness or badnéss ofa 
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measure depends on its efficiency as a means to an end, in the 
present posture of affairs. What it was to our fore-fathers, 
whose political situation bore no more resemblance to our own, 
than their morals or their manners, is as foreign to the real 
question as an allusion to the state of their high-ways, if, 
indeed, they had any, would be thought on a modern turn-pike 
bill. To follow the practice and maxims of those ancestors, 
would be about as wise, as if a man should travel through 
oe by Giraldus’s Itinerary in preference to Carey’s Book of 
oads, 

Next on the list, but far lower in the scale of importance, is 
a fallacy which, for want of a better term, we must call the 
fallacy of Irrevocable Laws, In this case the instrument of delu- 
sion he a pretended contract between the ruling power and the 
people. 

ne of the most important ties that bind society together, is 
the sacred observance of contracts. An argument drawn from 
this source cannot fail to wear the appearance, at least, of plau- 
sibility. Such is the fallacy of irrevocable laws. 

In these considerations one thing is not ety over- 
looked. <A contract, however sacred, is not in itself an end, but 
a means to anend. In cases where the public is a party, it is 
only in so far as the public 4 ore is the end in view, that 
such contract is worthy to be observed. 

From the comparative rarity of its employment, the investi- 
gation of this fallacy is one of inferior interest. Of the various 
kinds of contract to which statesmen have.endeavoured to im- 
part the character of perpetuity, we shall only notice that of the 
incorporative union of two sovereignties under a common head. 

A striking instance of the sophism applied in this direction 
has been extracted from Blackstone. In the articles of Union 
between England and Scotland, for the purpose of securing the 
forty-five members of the latter from being out-voted by the 
five hundred of the former, provision had been made in favour of 
the Scottish Kirk. To give the treaty a colour of reciprocity, 
the like provision was made in favour of the Church of England. 

Of this latter circumstance, whether designed or accidental, 
Blackstone has artfully availed himself for the purpose of per- 
petuating whatever imperfections may be found in the ecclesias- 
tical branch of English law. From a general account of the 
articles of the Union, he infers, with a lawyer’s craftiness, that 
the two kingdoms are now so inseparably united, that nothing 
but mutual consent or successful resistance, upon apprehension 
of an infringement of the “ fundamental and essential condi- 
tions of the Union,” can ever disunite them again; that the 
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preservation of the two churches and the maintenance of the 
acts of uniformity which established the Common Prayer, are 
expressly declared to be “ fundamental and essential condi- 
tions ;” and, therefore, that any alteration in the constitutions 
of either of the churches, or, with certain exceptions, in the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, would be an infringement of 
those ‘‘ fundamental and essential conditions,” and “ greatly 
endanger the Union.” Hence, should it ever occur, that a change 
in the established creed should be followed by a corresponding 
alteration in the articles of the church; if, for instance, the 
opinion should happen to gain ground, that human beings, by 
the mere act of being born, aed merit nor incur damnation, 
and an appropriate change should be made in the article which 
sanctions such belief; the Union, according to the orthodox 
and learned commentator, would be “ greatly endangered !” 
The absurdity of this reasoning is scarcely less astounding than 
its impudence. 

With the fallacy of irrevocable laws may be coupled the 
superstitious sophism of Vows; in which case, as a perpetual 
sanction to the engagement, a supernatural power is introduced 
in the character of guarantee. Both fallacies are, in effect, the 
sophism of the wisdom of our ancestors, pushed to the greatest 
height of extravagance and audacity. They have both the same 
object ; but, in the latter, an additional absurdity is involved in 
the pretended introduction of a supreme invisible power. 

The latter, therefore, is the only circumstance that calls for 
examination. The question is no less than, whether the pro- 
nunciation of an oath will bind that supreme invisible agent to 
act in the manner prescribed by the terms of the engagement. 

If he is not bound, the sanction, and thence the obligation, 
exist only in imagination, 

“ If he is bound,” says the writer, “‘ observe the consequence: 
—the Almighty is bound, and by whom? Of all the worms 
that crawl about the earth in the shape of men, there is not one 
who may not thus impose conditions on the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe. And to what is he bound? To any number of 
contradictory and incompatible observances, which legislators, 
tyrants, or madmen may, in the shape of an oath, be pleased to 
assign.” 

In the infraction of an oath, the substance of the alleged 
crime is not the commission of the act prohibited; for that may 
be, and, indeed, for obvious reasons, most frequently will be 
found to be not only innocent but meritorious. The crime con- 
sists altogether in the profanation of the ceremony ; a profana~ 
tion equally criminal in the case of a pernicious, as in that of a 
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useful vow. Hence an act, which is in the highest degree an 
act of virtue towards mankind, may become, by this atrocious 
institution, the greatest crime against the Object of religion. 

Strange as it may seem, the very men who have insisted on 
the doctrine which leads to this conclusion, have not been the 
less forward—m asserting that the interests of religion are 
identical with those of humanity. 

If both opinions are admitted, it follows that the Being, whose 
tenderness for the happiness of mankind is one of his most 
adorable attributes, is, nevertheless, injured and offended by an 
act which tends to promote that happiness in the highest 
degree. What else is this but a formal contradiction in terms ? 

An example of this fallacy obtrudes itself upon the recollec- 
tion of all who attend to political affairs ; an example, in which 
the utterance of a vow was made the pretence, during a reign of 
sixty years, of perpetuating a detestable instance of misrule. 


In compliance with the terms of the coronation oath, the king 
of England vows to “ maintain the true profession of the gospel, 
and the protestant reformed religion ...,.. to preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy all their rights and privileges 
preserve inviolate the settlement of the church, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, within the king- 


doms of England and Ireland ..: . .” 

We shall not stop to inquire how far the terms of this oath 
are susceptible of the anarchical sense which has been ascribed 
to them, with regard to the Irish Catholics. We will admit the 
interpretation adopted by the late king and his advisers, how- 
ever disputable. We re y on the general principle. To oppose 
a beneficial measure on the score of religion, is to employ the 
form against the substance; the means against the end; to 
convert the terms made use of to magnify the service of the 
Deity, into instruments of opposing his designs. To pronounce 
such a vow, is criminal; to persist in it, criminal and foolish. 

The fallacy we shall next describe, is that of Self-assumed 
authority. is is commonly played off in two ways; by an 
unusual affectation of modesty, or a bold assumption of supe- 
riority. 

When @ measure is proposed, or an gee made, which 
cannot be resisted on the ground of public utility, up starts 
the man in office, and, instead of any definite answer, meets it 
with an “ I am not prepared to assent,” or “ I am not prepared 
to say,” and other phrases of similar import ; which, interpreted 
into common language, would mean “ If I, who am so much 
your superior in rank and intelligence, avow myself incapable 
of judging, what presumption is it in you to offer your conclu- 
sions te the House !” 
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The part of sincerity and probity is too obvious to require 
explanation. “ You admit yourself to be unprepared; take 
time to consider, and then state your opinions on the question.” 

The other form of this device consists in the assumption of 
superior honesty or talent. If any abuse is dragged to light, 
any inquiry instituted, any reform proposed, or any security 
demanded, the man in office affects surprise, if not indignation, 
as if his integrity were questioned or his honour wounded. 
With this he takes care to intimate, that the motives of his con- 
duct arise from the purest patriotism, honour, and religion. 

For repeated examples of this fallacy, the reader should con- 
sult the debates on the motions for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and for granting subsequent indemnity, during the 
recent disturbances in 1817 and 1818. A foreigner, who should 
read the characters attributed to the then existing ministry, as 
inducements to lodge in their hands an extraordinary degree of 

wer, and subsequently as proof that that power could not 

ave been abused, will admire the happiness of Great Britain, 
in possessing an administration whose disinterestedness and 
public spirit are quite unexampled in history, and not even 

surpassed in fiction. 
few observations are sufficient to tear off the mask from 


this egregious sophism. Assertions, such as those we have 
mentioned, are not only fallacious, in as far as they are irrele- 
vant to the question; they involve assumptions opposed to the 
known principles of human nature ; they deny the influence of 
private interest in cases where experience tells us that it acts 
with the greatest force and most unerring certainty. 

The use of this apo | is frequent in proportion to the diffi- 


culty of meeting it with specific disproof; at least in either 
house of parliament. Of the numerous official malefactors, 
whose conduct has been arraigned by Mr. Hume, there is not 
one in whose defence this sophism has not been sturdily brought 
forward. No matter what the delinquency, or how strongly 
proved: up rises some friend of the delinquent, who speaks to 
his extraordinary integrity, honour, and aptitude, from author- 
ity which cannot be disputed, since it is no other than his own. 

Common sense would teach us to judge of a man’s character 
from his conduct: we are told by this fallacy to judge of his 
conduct from his character.. And yet, if there be one principle 
in politics more certain than another; for, if it were not so, 
government itself, and with it the art of government, would be 
superfluous, that age le is, that no possible degree of private 
virtue in those who rule, can dispense with the safe-guard of 
good laws and restrictive institutions. 
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Such are the principal fallacies which have for their object to 
repress discussion altogether. We are now to consider the 
class of dilatory fallacies, which are employed to postpone deli- 
beration with the ultimate view of eluding it, 

Of these, the first in order is the won all of No Complaint. 
A measure is pronounced unnecessary, “ because,” says the 
man in office, “ there are no petitions on the table complaining 
of the grievance or demanding the reform.” The argument 
a eg to this; Nobody complains, and therefore nobody 
suffers. 

If government be established for the benefit of the community, 
and not for the private advantage of the governing class, it is the 
duty of those who are entrusted with the ruling power, to im- 
prove the condition of the subject many, in as far as that 
~— on the exercise of government, to the highest possible 

egree. 

To detect and amend abuses is, therefore, the particular pro- 
vince of the sovereign body; not only from its being the only 
means of improvement, but also from their greater facilities in 
finding out, and greater knowledge in correcting, these defici- 
ences, of which the cause may well be su oat te eseape the 
notice of the people, however they may suffer from their effects. 


From the prevailing ignorance of legislation, the existence of 
numerous evils, whose consequences are severely felt, has 
scarcely come to be suspected by the mass of mankind. If 
the legislator refuse, in these instances, to correct the evil, 
because the — frem ignorance of its cause, have not been 


able to complain, he proves that his end is not the public ad- 
vantage, but his own, 

In our own country, one of the numerous unsuspected evils 
we allude to consists in the uncertainty, delay, expense and 
vexation in the administration of justice; evils, which have 
been hitherto perpetuated, not less by the ignorant acquies- 
cence of those who suffer, than by the craft of those who 
profit, from the complicated abuses of law. We remember 
the case of a poor man, who came to London from the count 
with a capital of £150, the savings of years of labour; with 
which he eee to begin trade on a more respectable scale, 
and to advance another grade insociety. He was unfortunately 
induced to lend a small portion of his capital to a dishonest 
friend, and more unfortunately to apply for relief to a court of 
law. The suit not only absorbed rs remainder of his funds, 
but involved him in debts, which ultimately brought him to a 
prison. Such, however, was his ignorance, that of his accu- 
mulated misfortunes, not one iota did he ever dream of attri- 
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buting to the defective forms of justice, which were in fact the 
real cause of his ruin. In common with the mass of his fellow- 
countrymen, he looked upon law as a kind of natural plague; 
an evil in the order of things, as much above human control as 
fire, flood, or pestilence, In such cases, where insensibility 
is confined to the cause of the evil only, whilst the evil is 
acutely felt, complaint is impossible ; and relief, if we listen to 
the fallacy, not only hopeless, but undesirable. 

The Procrastinator’s Argument is a nage | of the dilatory class. 
It is the same quibble in legislation which, in the jargon of 
English law, is called a plea in abatement; the resort of a dis- 
honest defendant, who seeks to obtain ultimate impunity and 
triumph by overwhelming his injured adversary with impover- 
ishment and despair. ; 

“ Wait a little,” says the parliamentary procrastinator, “ this 
is not the time.” 

When the question of reform in parliament was mooted before 
the termination of the war, the movers were desired to wait till 
a time of peace. At present one objection to the motion is still 
the unfitness of the time; “ Why,” say the procrastinators, 
“ should we disturb the tranquillity of affairs? Wait a little; 
this is not the time ?” 

The source of these objections exists not in the judgment, 
but in the will. Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day? 
was the question put to Jesus by the official hypocrites. The 
proper day to do good; the proper day to remove a nuisance, 
is the very first a man can be found to propose its removal. 
Whosoever opposes it on that day, will, if he dare, oppose it on 
every other. 

Precisely ofa similar nature is the sophism of Gradual Change. 
A plan is offered which requires a certain number of simulta- 
neous operations to carry it into effect. The fallacy proposes 
to perform them one by one ; to separate into several acts what 
requires simultaneous execution ; in short, to nullify the scheme 
by disjointing it. This method of proceeding is termed gra- 
dual ; its advocates, moderate and temperate men; their oppo- 
nents, of course, immoderate, violent, precipitate, extravagant, 
intemperate. , 

The fallacy of gradual change is one of the most prevalent 
and most efficacious on the list. The reason is not difficult of 
discovery. All abstract terms are borrowed from expressions 
which denote some physical objects. Hence arises the delusive 
liability to give an undue extension to whatever metaphorical 
expressions we may use, as the means of conducting our ab- 
stract reasonings. From the frequent physical accidents 
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arising from precipitation, that term unavoidably excites 
ideas of danger. A man killed by rapid bleeding—a chariot 
dashed to pieces by the head-long fury of the horses—a 
vessel upset by carrying a press of sail in a storm; such 
are the ideas connected with the word precipitation. The 
opposite ideas are conveyed by the expression gradual. 
rane, wherever that term can be employed against a legisla- 
tive measure, it is sure to excite a host of indefinite appre- 
hensions. 

As an instance of the employment of this fallacy, we may 
revert to the question of reform in parliament; a question 
against which, from its paramount importance, no species of 
sophism has been left untried, and which accordingly suffices to 
illustrate the whole catalogue of fallacies. 

If reform in parliament mean any thing beyond a party cry, 
it must mean a system of securities for = government. 
These securities consist in such a method of election as shall 
take the nomination of members from the hands of the aris- 
tocracy and secure it to the 7 le, for which such provisions 
are requisite as will guard the latter from the effects of aris- 
tocratical influence.- Any thing short of this, is a reform, not in 
fact, but in words. 


What, however, says the fallacy of gradual change? Transfer 
the power of election from one portion of the aristocracy to 
another; change the mode of exercising that power; take the 
franchise from the borough-holding aristocracy of Grampound, 
and confer it on the pene Ap aristocracy of Yorkshire; 

e 


more members for the counties and fewer for the small towns; 
by and by, votes may be given to house-holders and, in time, 
perhaps, to all who pay direct taxes: any thing, in short, but 
the only thing. 

The fallacy of False-consolations consists in holding up the 
superior wretchedness of other nations, as a reason for resting 
satisfied with the less urgent miseries of our own. The sophism 
is too gross to require a minute exposure. The end of govern- 
ment, it cannot be too frequently repeated, is the production of 
the greatest degree of happiness; to which an essential means 
is, the removal of every cause of misery within its power. 

Impudent and foolish as it — seem, this fallacy has been 
lately brought forward in the debates on Negro Slavery, and 
apparently not without effect. The blacks, it has been said, 
are in a better condition than at least five millions of Irish. If 
the statement be true, we can only express our grief that it 
should be so. But if it is meant to be inferred, that nothing 
should be done for the Negroes, because the Irish labourers are 
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starving, we can only pity the imbecility that mistakes, or 
execrate the hypocrisy that propounds it, as a legitimate and 
solemn argument. 

Will any man venture to maintain, that our roads ought not 
to be improved, because they have still worse in France? 

This sophism may be stated in another fona. To induce us 
to acquiesce in the actual state of things, we are represented as 
enjoying far more happiness than our neighbours, who are 
nevertheless contented with their destiny. Suppose the obser- 
vation true; is that any reason for our forbearing to make our- 
selves still happier than we are? 

Thenext fallacy, that of Distrust, requires but little illustration. 
It demands the rejection of a measure, not on account of its in- 
trinsic badness, but because it will pave the way for mischievous 
a 9 hereafter. : 

s the parliament has the faculty of choice in the enactment 
of laws, the sophism must suppose the members so inept as not 
to know the difference between good and bad. 

Is it possible that this fallacy.can have been used within the 
walls of parliament? and is it not rather an imaginary example 
of absurdity ? 

On the contrary, there is none more frequent. In the last 
session, it was objected from the wool-sack that the act for 
allowing Unitarians to perform the marriage ceremony in their 
own chapels, however useful in itself, might tend to sanction 
future measures detrimental to the church; and not a session 
passes in which the claims of the Catholics, or of some other 
sect of Dissenters, are not opposed on similar grounds. 

The five ensuing sophisms may be usefully classed together 
under a single appellation—that of Vituperative Personalities. 
They form a cluster of fallacies possessing the common quality 
of drawing off the attention of the House from the measure to 
the man. We shall not take the trouble of proving that the 
nature of the measure remains the same, whatever be the cha- 
racter of those who support or oppose it. A good law is not 
the worse for receiving the approbation of a bad man, nora bad 
one the better for being countenanced by a man of integrity. 

The first of the vituperative personalities is the Imputation of 
bad design ; which proposes to reject a measure, from a presumed 
intention in the mover of bringing forward at a future time, and 
in consequence of the adoption of the present, another propo- 
sition of a less innocent character. 

It is enough to allege, in answer, that the House, in adopting 
the first proposal, reserves the power of rejecting the second. 

The next is the Imputation of bad character. This charge 
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either means to insinuate, that the person in question entertains 
a bad design, as in the preceding fallacy; or it simply intends 
to destroy any persuasive force which is likely to attend his 
opinion in the light of an authority. In the last case it is 
opposed to a similar sophism og off on the other side. 

A more important fallacy is the Imputation of bad motive ; 
which attributes to the person in question a hidden and sinister 
motive, instead of the avowed and ostensible one. 

Of all fallacies there is none more absurd than this; both 
because it is impossible to divine the real motives of men, and 
because it is absolutely indifferent whether they are good or 
bad, if the measure itself is beneficial. By bad, in this instance, 
is meant to be said, personal or private. Supposing the charge 
to be correct, all that is really meant by it amounts to this ; 
that besides the advantage to the public, the individual accused 
of the bad motive will be personally benefitted by the adoption 
of the measure he proposes. Is the measure the worse for this 
circumstance? On the contrary, it is so much the better. For 
of what is public benefit composed, but of the aggregate of 
private benefits ? 

by Imputation of inconsistency is a fallacy of no greater 
weight. 

If the individual have supported the measure when it was not 
his interest to oppose it, and opposed it when it was no longer 
his interest to support it—a line of conduct exemplified by the 
secretary for foreign affairs in the case of the Irish Catholics ; 
if, under the same circumstances, he deny at one time what he has 
affirmed at another ; if he calumniate those who were once the 
objects of his admiration, and insult a cause which he formerly 
defended with enthusiasm—these considerations may operate 
to his private prejudice, but form no logical objections against 
the measure he actually supports. 

We notice the fallacy of the Imputation founded on Identity of 
Denomination, chiefly with the view of applying it to the case 
of the British Catholics. “This,” says the sophism, “is what 
was formerly perpetrated by men, who bore the same denomi- 
nation that you bear at present. This, therefore, is what we 
may expect from you. We judge of your intentions by the 
conduct of your predecessors.” 

If the spirit, that is to say, if the interests of the class in 
question remain unchanged, there is little doubt but a restora- 
tion of the ancient freedom would be followed by a repetition of 
the ancient crimes. This, however, is not the case with Catho- 
licism. Whatever may be the spirit which it partakes, in 
common with every other superstition, though probably in a 
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higher degree, its interests are entirely i To withhold 
the common rights of citizens from the Catholics of the present 
day, for no other reason than that they bear the name which 
distinguished the brutal zealots of the sixteenth century, is to 
punish the existing generation for the crimes of the past ; and 
reminds us of Voltaire’s satirical proposal, to purge the inhabi- 
tants of Marseilles because they had the plague in 1720. 

The last we shall extract from the class of dilatory fallacies, 
is the sophism of Artful Diversion ; than which none is of more 
frequent occurrence or greater efficacy. 

A measure is proposed which, on account of its obvious utility, 
can neither be safely attacked nor openly resisted. The fallacy 
consists in suggesting some other measure, which bears a 
similarity of name or a slight analogy in nature to the original 
plan; and thus diverting attention from the real subject in 
debate. Instances of the substitution of measures bearing no 
other relation to the plans in whose place they are thus artfully 
substituted than the bare identity of name, are of almost daily 
cceurrence. There is one of recent date and great importance 
which has been completely thrust out of sigha be the fallacy of 
diversion. We mean Mr. Hume’s proposal for the commuta-: 
tion of Irish tithes; a plan of which the discussion was put to 
rest by Mr. Goulburn’s promise to bring forward a measure on 
” The measure 


the subject, at what is called “an early period. 

was accordingly produced ; and, with the exception of the name, 

bore no more resemblance to Mr. Hume’s suggestion, than to 

the Middlesex Water-works, or the Gas, bill. e fallacy was 

more than commonly successful. Not only was the original 

proposition effectually driven out of. reg ory by this 
a 


spurious substitute ; but when the purpose of dela been 
so far sufficiently answered as to get md of the prior scheme, 
whatever little sting it had been at first thought proper to in- 
elude in Mr. Goulburn’s bill, was plucked out on the last reading 
by the clause of voluntary commutation. 

When, owing to the pressing nature of the case, discussion 
can neither be repressed nor deferred, the sophist has recourse 
to a third class of fallacies, which, from their tendency to 
perplex the debate, are termed Fallacies of Confusion. 

f this class we will begin with the Anti-rational fallacies, 
which, although, of all, the most absurd, are at the same time, 
from the nature of the interests they subserve, the most ex- 
tensive. 

When reason becomes adverse to a man’s interests, he will 
naturally conceive an antipathy not only against the use of so 
dangerous a faculty, but even against the faculty itself. As 
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long, therefore, as abuses exist in the administration of govern- 
ment, they who profit by them will not fail to exert themselves 
against the powers of reason, which must always, from the 
nature of the case, be arrayed against them. 

The first of these fallacies consists in imputing ideas of dis- 
approbation to merely neutral terms. Thus a theory, a scheme, 
a project, may be indifferently good or bad. The sophist finds 
his account in employing those appellations, as designative 
of that only which is bad. Hence, amongst a certain class, the 
terms theory—project—system—universally suggest correspond- 
ing ideas of dislike ; and as every thing to be done is a scheme, 
a system, or.a project, it becomes impossible to propose a 
measure which sophistry cannot stamp with infamy, in the minds 
of that inconsiderate class. Such is the efficacy of this device, 
that the very circumstance of a plan being susceptible of the 
appellative plan has been gravely stated as a reason to warrant 
its a. 

“ Looking at the House of Commons with these views,” says 
Mr. Brougham, in discussing the question of reform, “ my 
object would be to find out its chief defects, and to attempt the 
remedy of these one by one.” (Fallacy of gradual change). 
“To —_ no system, no great project, nothing which pre- 
tended even to the name of a plan, but to introduce in a temperate 
and conciliatory manner, one or two separate bills.” 

. On no occasions have these fallacies been more resorted to, 
than on the late judicious attempts to introduce the principles 
of free trade into the commercial regulations of this country. 
Nor were they confined to the more doltish members of the two 
houses, who would seem to inherit the ignorance of their an- 
cestors with their land and legislative rights: the minister was 
stunned with the opprobrious epithets of theoretical and visionary, 
vociferated by Whig and Tory of every rank in the scale of 
intellect, from the zero of sir peal Lethbridge to the tem- 
perate of the honourable member for Taunton. ere was even 
talk of a pamphlet against the theories of the political econo- 
mists; but, whether by chance or prudence, this calamity was 
happily averted from the House of. Russel. 
hat becomes of this obtrusive fallacy when fairly criticised ? 
To state it, is to refute it. 
. Bad theories have been published ; we admit it. But what 
is the just inference? Not that theories are universally per- 
nicious ; but only that inquiry should be made in every par- 
ticular case, whether circumstances may not exist in it by which 
it should be excepted from the general rule. 
Facts taken alone and by themselves are altogether useless. 
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They are only valuable when, taken together and compared, 
they give birth to general conclusions. It is then only, that, 
by generating theories, they become the materials of knowledge ; 
and the sum of every man’s knowledge is, in truth, made up of 
the extent and number of his theories. 

We cannot afford space to enter into a detailed exposure of 
the various shapes which these fallacies are capable of assuming. 
Speculative, theoretical, visionary, chimerical, romantic, Uto- 
pian; such is the climax of simple dyslogistic terms, appli- 
cable to any. measure it may, at any time, be desirable to dis- 
credit. Is the plan too clearly usefvl to admit of unqualified 
disapprobation ; it is good in theory, but would be bad in prac- 
tice: as if a theory were any thing more than from a general 
survey and comparison of the means in possession, and the end 
in view, to adapt the former to the latter for the purposes of 
practice. How, therefore, that which is bad in practice can be 
good in theory it is not very easy to perceive. According to 
this monstrous fallacy, the very goodness of a plan has some- 
times been made a ground for its rejection. It is too good to be 
practicable—an objection which requires no answer. 

We have alluded to the prevalence of these fallacies. In one 
respect they differ from the rest; they have their rise in more 
extensive interests, which render them more or less acceptable 
to the majority of mankind. Besides the particular class who 
find their account in every instrument of delusion that can 
mystify the intellects of mankind, the anti-rational fallacies are 
singularly palatable to three extensive classes of men. To the 
idle and frivolous, who hate the trouble ; to the ignorant, who 
want the means; and to the dull, who want the power of 
thinking on intricate and laborious subjects. Their ease and 
their vanity conspire in inducing them to get rid of thought ; 
and these fallacies are the aptest instruments for the purpose. 
By banishing it to the regions of chimera, they have the satis- 
faction of converting its very excellence into the means of its 
disgrace and discomfiture. 

ext, and but little lower in the scale of. absurdity, is the 
fallacy of Paradoxical Assertion. The end of the preceding 
sophism is, to bring into disrepute the faculty of reason itself ; 
the intention of the present is to cast discredit on the only 
modes in which reason can be usefully employed. Employed 
in the direction of utility, the exercise of thought has been 
decried, by declaring the principle of utility a dangerous one ; 
in other words, by pronouncing in the same breath, that things 
which are useful are at the same time, and on.that very account, 
not useful, For the purpose of those who find this paradox 
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convenient, it has been found no less so to undervalue that 
quality of discourse which is known by the name of method, or 
classification. The reason is glaringly lain. By following a 
methodical rule the elements of good and bad are extracted from 
the details of every measure, and brought to view in the state 
best fitted for comparison; a state, in which a single glance is 
sufficient to determine their relative amount, and to ascertain 
the preponderating element. How far the opposite state of 
confusion is likely to be better suited to the purposes of the 
privileged minority, it is unnecessary to inquire. We shall 
examine these fallacies no further. The same cause which ren- 
ders method an object of dislike, will call for censure on every 
art which assists the faculty of reason in the discovery of truth. 

High as the foregoing fallacies will undoubtedly be allowed 
to rank among the instruments of confusion, they are rivalled 
4 . third, and a deplorably efficient class—the fallacies of 

mbiguous . 

Among the terms which designate the objects of moral 
science, there are some which present the object singly, unas- 
sociated with any sentiment either of blame or approbation; as, 
for mstance, desire, disposition, character, habit, motive—which 
may be denominated neutral terms. 

ere are others by which the object is presented in con- 


junction with ideas of approbation ; as honour, piety, generosity, 
gratitude—terms which may be called eulogistic. 

A third class, the vituperative, habitually connect the object 
with ideas of blame; as avarice, luxury, covetousness, pro- 
digality. 

In the catalogue of pains and amave desires, emotions, 


motives, affections, and the like, by a singular caprice of lan- 
guage, which we cannot stop to analyse, some are furnished 
with appellations of all three sorts; some with none but eulo- 
gistic ; and others with none but vituperative. By this caprice 
the sophist is supplied with an obvious, and by far the most 
extensive and efficacious, method of applying the common fallacy 
of petitio principit. 

The moral terms of the two last classes are, in fact, not 
simple but compound ones. They include a proposition in 
themselves. The mere word affirms the quality of the object it 
is used to designate ; and thus, when the quality is the matter 
in discussion, it begs the question. 

So subtle is this fallacy, that it may almost be called a natu- 
ral one. It is, in a manner, inherent in the nature of language. 
The difficulty is not in learning it; a considerable A mn of 
es united with the best intentions, will scarcely en us to’ 
unlearn it, 
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- Thus, in speaking of the conduct, the intention, the motive, 
the disposition, of an individual; if indifferent, we use the 
neutral; if a friend, the eulogistic; and if an enemy, we almost 
unconsciously employ the vituperative term. Again; we are 
apt to designate our own religious belief, as religion, piety, or 
devotion ; that of our opponents as superstition, credulity, fa- 
naticism ; whilst the violence of popular feeling, corresponding 
with the importance of the subject, and the difficulties with 
which it is perplexed, has scarcely left a neutral term in any 
language which expresses the simple belief in supernatural 
things. 

In political discussions, the neutral term is change in the law; 
the eulogistic, t¢mprovement ; the vituperative, innovation; and 
nothing is more frequent than to hear these three appeliations, 
and more especially the two last, applied by the opposite sides 
of the House to the same measure. - 

The second of the fallacies of ambiguity is that of Sweeping 
Classifications ; which ascribes to one individual the qualities 

ossessed by another, only because the two are ranked together. 
in the same class, from the circumstance of their being known 
by acommon name. The language of this sophism is that of 
the wolf in the fable, “ If it was. not you, it was your father, 
or brother, or one of your relations.” Its futility will be most 


readily mg ere by a short example. 


In the heat of the French revolution, when the king was yet 
on his trial, a multitude of inflammatory writings were spread 
abroad for the purpose of bringing over the public mind, and 
preparing it for the catastrophe that followed. Among these 
was a pamphlet entitled “‘ The Crimes of Kings.” The object 
of the writer was, to justify the death of Louis, by imputing to 
him, as a king, a portion of those crimes which were attributed 
in the work to all who had borne that title before him. Stated 
in syllogistic language, the mode of reasoning will be disco- 
vered to be this: Criminals deserve punishment; kings are 
criminals; Louis is a king ; therefore Louis deserves, and should 
suffer punishment. Need we expose so gross a fallacy ? 

Not long ago, during one of the periods of the controversy on 
Catholic Emancipation, a book was put forth with the title of 
** Cruelties of the Catholics,” which deserves the same share of 
notice as ‘‘ The Crimes of Kings.” 

A more recent, and, on that account, a more striking example 
of this fallacy may be remarked in what has fallen from the 
Outs, on the subject of a certain dignitary of the, Irish church. 
Vulgar antipathy has seldom been carried to a ee oy pitch. 
The clergy are at least as little likely to offend in the depart- 

VOL. 11.—W. R. 2F 
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ment of morality which regards the sexual appetite, as any 
other class of the community. If public opinion, the great 
regulator of private morals, is directed with no greater force 
against the established priesthood than against other ranks 
of men, it certainly does not act with less. The injury 
which their peculiar interests inflict on society is of a totally 
different kind. To those, however, whose object in op- 
position is not so much to serve the people as to supplant the 
ministry, any topic is acceptable which will detach the general 
good-will from the ruling party. It is indifferent whether this 
be done by appealing to public knowledge or public prejudice ; 
mdeed, the latter wiil be the more convenient. For the purpose 
of tampering with vulgar ignorance, no better instrument could 
be chosen than the occurrence we allude to. The end in view 
was to cast discredit on the church, as an adherent of the Ins. 
To accomplish this design, that portion of the public already 
opposed to the establishment was to be further irritated; and 
that which still adhered to it, detached. In the minds of all 
classes, no charge sinks deeper than one of the description esta- 
blished against the dignitary in question. The course was, 
therefore, obvious—to accuse the whole body of the propensities 
proved against the individual. 

“ In this,” says Mr. Lambton, meaning O’Callaghan’s case, 
“you may see another instance of the dislike that these clergy- 
men have to the female sex.”* 

Why not proceed another step and arraign the whole party ? 
The men in power are Tories, and, as the natural supporter of 
the men in power, so was the Irish prelate. Why not argue 
from the particular Tory to the party in general, as well as from 
the individual clérgyman to the whole priesthood? The infer- 
ence, however extensive, would not be without a precedent. It 
would not be more absurd than to nickname Thistlewood a 
reformer, and then to attribute his intentions to that numerous 
body of men, who desire the establishment of those securities 
for good government which pass under the name of reform. 

So much for this species of ambiguity. The next we shall 
mention is the fallacy of Vague Generalities, which consists in the 
use of the most general and indeterminate expressions which 
the nature of the case admits of, in preference to the precise 
and accurate. 


‘ An expression is vague when it serves to designate -an 
object whose goodness or badness is determined by particular 
circumstances. In discussing the merits of such an object this 





-* Morning Chronicle, June 23rd, in his speech at the Southwark dinner.. 
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distinction is frequently omitted ; in which case, the expression 
itself is a fallacy. Take, for example, the words government, 
law, morals, religion ; of all which there are two kinds, the goed 
and the bad. he mere fact, therefore, of a man’s attacking 
any one of them, affords not the least presumption of sinister 
design. If his attack is confined to that which is bad in each, 
his conduct may deserve the highest degree of praise. 

This essential distinction is carefully slurred over by the po- 
litical sophist ; an omission which enables him to charge his 
upright. antagonist with the atrocious design of subverting all 
government, all law, all morality, and all religion. Which of 
the advocates of reform in parliament has escaped the imputa- 
tion of attempting to overthrow the constitution? Or which of 
the reformers in church affairs has not been charged with the 
wish, not only of subverting the establishment, but of rooting 
out religion altogether? 

In the list of these double phrases, there is none more effec- 
tively employed as a cloak for the purpose of mis-government 
than the term order, or the equally indefinite compound good 
order. In strict language, order is the arrangement which 
exists with regard to any number of objects ; good order, that, 
be it what it may, which excites the approbation of the speaker. 
What, for instance, was it in the eyes of Nero, or what is it in 
the eyes of Alexander? There is no state of government, from 
the Austrian despotism to the American republic, which is not 
a state of order; and, with reference to certain interests, of 
good order. Hence, sometimes with the adjunct good, or the 
equally unmeaning one social, it has long been a favourite 
phrase in the vocabulary of despots. It is no less applicable to 
the bad than to the good, for the worst is as truly order as the 
best ; and by referring the mind to no fixed and determinate 
principle, it either leaves us in a state of confusion, or, if it in- 
eline opinion either way, it will be rather in favour of the party 
by whom the term is used, since this is one of the neutral 
phrases to which custom has annexed an habitual sentiment of 
approbation. — 

Another term of the same nature, and of more frequent use in 
parliament, is the unmeaning quadri-syllable constitution. When 
applied to designate the collective securities for a specific mode 
of government, the word is perfectly precise. In England, the 
end of government, so far from being specific, is remarkable for 
the opposite quality. Whether considered as a government for 
the one, the few, or the many, the means by which it is con- 
ducted are equally indefinite. There is no such thing as a 
settled plan; much less a description of such plan in any form 
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of words. In a volume, containing the constitutions of the 
French and American republics, of which the securities for their 
respective administration are defined one by one, and published 
in a book, the bookseller offered to print the British constitution 
gratis, if any man would supply him with acopy. It is needless 
to observe that the work has never appeared. 

With reference to this state of things, the word constitution 
has no fixed or intelligibie meaning. Like other ambiguous 
terms, it denotes no settled form of polity; it only means that 
form to which it serves the speaker’s interest to apply it. 

A political constitution of some sort is essential to the well- 
being of mankind. Hence the word has acquired, in the ab- 
stract an eulogistic sense: which, in commen with the terms 
we have before mentioned, is frequently but unthinkingly at- 
tached to it, when used with a more limited meaning. It thus 
happens that the epithet constitutional conveys to unreflecting 
ner an idea of excellence. To invest a measure with that 
epithet, is to pronounee its title to adoption. How fatal this 
error may become, where what is constitutional depends wholly 
on the authority of the speaker, it requires but little thought to 
perceive. 

The substitution of definite language to these vague expres- 
sions would deprive the political sophist of his deadliest weapon. 
The more clearly we are able to expose the only just end off go- 
vernment, the greater will be their danger whose political ad- 
ministration is one habitual departure from it. Hence even 
such words as public happiness, well-fare, well-being, indefinite as 
they are in comparison, are no favourites with the class we 
allude to. If to the general term happiness, we substitute the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, the description of the 
end of government is at once precise and simple, and the danger 
to that peculiar class more urgent and alarming. By directing 
attention to this end, it is impossible to overlook the mischiev- 
ousness of the vague expressions we have pointed out as the 
instruments of sophistry. We regret that our limits should 
prevent us from pursuing the analysis of these important falla- 
cies. There are none against which it is more essential to pro- 
vide the means of detection. 

The sophism of Allegorical Idols, to use Mr. Bentham’s phrase, 
is a modification of the preceding fallacy. It consists in sub- 
stituting for the official denominations of men, certain general 
names to which an idea of excellence is attached; as government, 
for the members of the governing body; the church, for the 
clergy; and the law, for lawyers. The device is used with the 
view of securing to the individual the respect attached to the 
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institution; and that, for the purpose of exempting him from the 
control of public opinion. 

The terms government and law denote, in their proper mean- 
ing, a set of operations and securities upon which every thing 
valuable depends; and which are, therefore, the worthiest ob- 
jects of respect and attachment. By a transfer of the general 
name to the individuals employed in the administration of go- 
vernment and law, the individuals themselves are invested with 
the corresponding ideas of excellence implied in those venerated 
names. by this impropriety of speech the officer is identified 
not only with his office, but with the great end for which his 
office exists as the subordinate means. The consequence Is 
easily foreseen. Propose to examine the conduct of an indi- 
vidual officer; point out an abuse from which such an indivi- 
dual derives advantage; the answer is at hand: “ you are an 
enemy to the government.” The greater the pains you take to 
render government and law effective, the more loudly are you 
stigmatized, as the secret enemy of both. 

The word church is no less adapted to the purpose of the 
fallacy. In that term are comprised two meanings altogether 
unconnected—the clergy, and the creed. In whatever manner 
the details of church-government are attacked: be the opposi- 
tion directed against abuses of the most glaring enormity, as, 
for instance, the institution of tithes ; the disproportion between 
pay and service; or the many other political evils which pre- 
vail in the establishntent: the accusation of “ enemy to the 
church” at once overwhelms the opponent; for he who is an 
enemy to the church, is hostile to the creed; and with those, 
whose religion is cut by the established pattern, hostile to 
religion itself. 

Akin to this is the fallacy of Impostor Terms. To justify an 
act, indefensible under its real name, recourse is had to some 
more general term, which, together with the indefensible object, 
includes others, with which public opinion has connected a 
sentiment of approbation, What bigot ever talks of persecu- 
tion, when he saves both time and credit by the eulogistic 
monosyllable zeal ? 

We shall cite but one example of this fallacy. Whatever may 
be said in favour of virtual representation, no man can now be 
found so insensible to shame as to affirm that the reality exists 
in the constitution of the house of Commons. Those who are 
mis-called electors, are induced to vote for members, who are 
in their turn induced to support, not the general good, but the 
interests of the aristocratic class, or the immediate interests of 
the crown. The employment of these two inducements, will 
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be commonly called corruption; by the few, for the purpose of 
delusion, they will be designated by the term influence—influence 
of the crown; a phrase, under certain circumstances, of a 
strongly eulogistic cast. 

From the employment of another fallacy, that of Vague 
Generalities, we foc of the natural influence of the aristocracy, 
the natural influence of wealth and rank, as objects of undoubted 
excellence; and so of the influence of the crown. By a further 
use of that fallacy, these natural influences, and more especially 
the latter, are declared to be strictly constitutional ; whence,-by 
an easy inference, opposition to the improper exercise of either 
is imputed to designs against the government, and a desire of 
subverting the constitution. Hence there is no species of cor- 
a no degree of malversation in the per im, on of the 
public business, which may not be justified under the name of 
influence; and justified by such arguments as go to accuse the 
accuser of traitorous intentions against the government. 

Another instrument of ambiguity is found in the fallacy of 
Sham Distinctions; a name, which, however homely, supersedes 
the necessity of a definition. Of these distinctions, one in most 
common use is that between the liberty and licentiousness of 
the press. 


_ Applied as a political check, the art of printing is employed 
in giving that degree of ere to the faults and errors of 


those who govern, which shall expose them to proportional re- 
probation on the part of the governed. Without this all-impor- 
tant check, the crimes of public men are subject to no other 
control than that of law; and if, as they cannot long fail to be, 
they are themselves the arbiters of law, there is no longer any 
limit to their authority, or any safe-guard against arbitrary 
power. At the same time, an unlimited freedom of the press 
will give rise to an evil on the other side, in the = of false 
imputations of misconduct on the part of the ru ing body. 
Here, then, comes the dilemma—the choice between admitting 
all imputations without distinction, or repressing all. 

From this dilemma we can escape only by the application of 
those means which shall exclude the false without stifling the 
just and useful. ‘To exclude the false, and the false only; to 
guard against the abuses of the press without abolishing its use, 
must be the work of law—a law which can only be grounded 
on a definition of what shall be considered as abusive. In this 
country, with its code of libel-law, no such definition has been 
, a8 As long as it shall so be with-held, any one thing may be 

eclared an abuse as well as any other, and unishment, mstead 
of promoting the public good, will be turned into a mere gnstru- 
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ment of oppression. Till we know what is libel atid what not; 
the licentiousness of the press, in the language of political 
sophistry, will mean such iecleniane of the acts of the ruling 
class as shall be judged detrimental to their interests ; and its 
liberty, such disclosures, and such only, as are free from that 
inconvenience. : 
The last of the fallacies of ambiguity is confined to an im- 
putation against the people of so deeply-seated a corruption, 
that no political reform can reach it; and hence the sophism 
~~ named The Reproach of Popular Corruption. 
hether sincere or. affected, this charge is the result of a 
thick confusion of ideas. By accusing the people of corrup- 
tion, it is meant to be inferred that they are incapable of ex- 
ercising that function of government which consists in the 
choice of representatives. If, by the manner in which the vote 
is taken, as by ballot, the elector is precluded from every chance 
of promoting his personal advantage, the only interest he can 
hope to serve, by the exercise of his franchise, is that which 
we have called the social. For doing this, the only possible 
means are to elect that candidate who 1s likely to render most 
service to the public interest. 
Thus it is that under an apposite system, the least benevolent 


set of men, or, in other words, the most corrupt, will render as 
much service to the community as the most immaculate. And 
hence we may estimate the value of such phrases as “‘ instead of 
ee the government, reform yourself,” and other hack- 


neyed exhortations of the same profundity. 

he fallacy of Non-causa pro causd, or confusion of cause and 
obstacle, demands a place in our pages; were it only from the’ 
signal service it has rendered Mr. Canning in his celebrated 
out-pourings on the subject of parliamentary reform. 

In all governments of ancient date, whose patch-work con- 
stitutions have been the work of successive ages, each adding, 
changing; or subtracting something to suit its separate interest, 
the philosophical observer distinguishes three sets of circum- 
stances: those which have operated as the producing causes, 
and those which have had the effect of obstacles in the way of 
goods whilst a third may be observed to have exercised no in- 

uence in either direction. In whatever degree the results of 
any given system have proved fortunate, its abusive portions 
have not operated in the character of causes of such results, 
but in that of obstacles. : 

The sophism consists in holding up the fortunate results as 
produced by the abuses of the system. 

Of all Mr. Canning’s apologies for the house of Commons 
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none have been more applauded than the frequently repeated 
assertion, that the constitution, of which that house is an element, 
“« works well in practice.” From this remark he wishes it to be 
inferred, and the illogical heads of his admirers have inferred 
accordingly, that in as far as the government works well, that 
effect must be attributed in part to the mock representation, as 
a cause. In what way that circumstance has been productive 
of the good in question, he never has and never will be able to 
demonstrate. In what way it operates.in the character of an 
_ obstruction to the good, it is impossible to show at present. 

That will be the work of a future essay. In the mean time, it 
is sufficient to have put the reader on his guard against this 
celebrated sophism. 

The proposal to repeal the Usury Laws, in the last session of 
parliament, was met by the same fallacy. “ We are a wealthy 
people,” say the sophists ; “‘ the laws against Usury have accom- 
panied us in our progress to prosperity, and are, in fact, the 
main cause of our advancement.” As much so, and for the 
same reason, as Tenterden church-steeple was said to be the 
cause of the Goodwin sands. 

A further example is behind, which illustrates the fallacy as 
applied to the purposes of the consecrated prop of all legitimate 


governments. We quote from Mr. Bentham. 

‘ In virtue and knowledge, in every feature of felicity, the empire of 
Montezuma outshines, as every body knows, all the surrounding states, 
even the Common-wealth of Tlascala not excepted. 

* « Where,” said an inquirer once, to the high priest of the Temple of 

00 


Vitzlipultzli, “‘ where is it that we are to look for the true cause of so 
glorious a pre-eminence?” ‘“ Look for it!” answered the holy pontiff, 
“ where shouldest thou look for it, blind sceptic, but in the copiousness 
of the streams in which the sweet and precious blood of innocents flows 
daily down the altars of the great God?” ’ 

« « Yes,” answered in full convocation and full chorus the archbishops, 
bishops, deans, canons, and prebends of the religion of Vitzlipultzli : 
“< yes,” answered in semi-chorus the vice chancellor, with all the doctors, 
and masters of the university of Mexico :—“ yes, in the copiousness of 
the streams in which the sweet and precious blood of innocents flows 
daily down the altars of the great God.” ’ 

When abuses cannot be denied, the system may yet be 
defended by the old, and not the less groundless maxim—* from 
the abuse argue not against the use.” 

Be the system what it may, the good results constitute its 
use, the bad, its abuse. In so far, therefore, as any institutions 
are liable to abuse, their use is proportionably diminished. 

We shall confine our consideration of this fallacy to the case 
ef its employment in the service of religion. Of this subject it 
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is scarcely permitted to analyse the unfavourable side. On its 
uses, we cannot expatiate too freely; on its abuses, too re- 
servedly ; a partiality which indicates a poor opinion either of 
religion or of mankind. If it spring from the fear that religion 
cannot bear analysis, the unfavourable opinion lies that way. If 
the usefulness of the religious sanction is believed to be matter 
of experience, it is mankind who are accused of imbecility, in 
being thought even capable of overlooking so obvious a truth. 
To conceal this marked partiality, recourse has been had to the 
aid of fallacy. The bad effects of this sanction are attributed 
to superstition ; while the term religion is reserved to designate 
the good. Superstition does all the mischief; all the benefit is 
owing to religion. 

To strike an impartial balance of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages which accrue to the cause of morality from this 
source, we should first subtract the influence of the other sanc- 
tions upon human conduct. Having found what these are 
capable of effecting without the aid of religion, we should dis- 
cover what of good and bad is really attributable to the latter. 
The performance of this service is entitled to no mean distinc- 
tion ; since a more extensive benefit could scarcely be conferred 
upon mankind. 

We shall close this list of fallacies with some remarks upon 
the celebrated sophism of “ Not measures, but men.” The words 
are from the pen of Mr. Fox. “ How vain, how idle, how pre- 
sumptuous is the opinion that laws can do every thing! and 
how weak and pernicious the maxim founded upon it, that 
measures, not men, are to be attended to !” 

Such is the vague sentence in which this fallacy is propounded. 
It is mainly a device of the Outs, who intend to signify by the 
phrase that good government is unattainable by any measures of 
the existing men in office, and can only be leseght about by 
changing them for a certain set of individuals—meaning them- 
selves—whose virtue is the only security for the just exercise 
of the ruling power. The constitution being so defective that 
no check is opposed to the malversation of the men in office— 
for such is the assumption of the fallacy—a class of human 
beings, in whom the social motives should so predominate above 
the selfish, as to reconcile their public duties with their private 
interests, would certainly be no common blessing. How far 
such exceptions to the general laws of human nature have ever 
yet been witnessed, let the annals of mankind declare. Not to 
try them by their past conduct, what are the reasons for 
believing that a substitution of the Outs to the Ins, would do no 
more than change the men and the names, whilst the results 
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remamed the same; and what are the reasons for supposing that 
such a change would be attended with the consequences which 
the Outs declare likely to ensue ? 

The mere existence of the checks imposed upon private 
interests for the public good, by political institutions, lenaey 
strate the predominance of personal over social feelings, as a 
general fact. It is admitted of the Jns in particular ; for that 
ene is the reason alleged in favour of changing them 

or the Outs. In the case of such a change, to all the motives 
for preferring themselves to their duty, of which preference the 
Ins had been guilty, would the Outs in their turn succeed. 

That these motives would produce the same effect upon any 
one set of men, as any other; upon the Outs, as the Ins; is 
rendered likely by the universal experience of what has always 
happened in such cases, amongst the immense majority of 
human beings. 

Against the results of this experience, what can be alleged by 
the Ouds in favor of the opposite position? Nothing more than 
their own assertion. , 

_ When the charlatan affirmed his power of squeezing himself 
into a quart bottle, he assumed no greater an exemption from the 
laws of nature, than is claimed by the patrons of this fallacy. , 

Whilst the spectators were anxiously awaiting the perform- 
ance of their prodigy, the bottle-conjuror decamped with their 
money ; a sample of what may be expected from all conjurors, 
political or histrionic, who advertise these mighty undertakings. 





Art. VIII. Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne de la Maison de Valois, 
depuis 1364 jusqu’en 1477. Par M. de Barante, pair de France. 
Paris. 8vo, 1824. 


A REMARKABLE change has taken place of late in the 
manner of writing history, and particularly in France. The 
mind satiated by an endless and often poe philosophizing, 


has sought relief in the simplicity of the old chronicles, just as 
the wearisomeness of long and barren narrations led to the - ste 
tions of deductive and speculative reasoning : ad narrandum non 
ad probandum has again become the motto of historians. Neither 
a summary sketch of events, nor a judicious appreciation of 
their causes and consequences, will any longer satisfy those whe 
would trace in the time that is passed the vicissitudes of human 
affairs ; and this is well, though care must be taken lest the 
spirit of inquiry become narrow and exclusive, lest the study of 
history degenerate into an idle amusement, as it once became 
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a school of pedantry, and make none but fleeting impressions 
on the mind. 

It would not be easy to find or to fix a model for writing 
history. Its object is to record past events, and to this end it 
accommodates itself to the taste and the knowledge of the pass- 
mg age, Thus there are as many classes of historical composi- 
tion as there are literary eras, in each of which the state of opinion 
gives its colouring to the facts of history. Herodotus, Joinville, 

roissart, and Brantome are simple narrators whose compositions 
are full of grace and good sense. They lived when facts alone 
excited an mterest, and they related the facts which they, had 
seen or heard. They related them in all their vividness, all their 
activity, careless of their influence on the future. This 
is the infancy of the literary spirit which, developing itself 
at a higher point of civilization, assumes another form, and 
wears a wholly different dress. Take for example the -three 
historians of Rome, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus; their narra- 
tives march more proudly, they are organized and arranged. 
Their style of thought is more profound and more disciplined, 
they relate not only detached facts, but events always full of 
significance, with circumstances creating other circumstances, 
and concurring to a particular end. And even in the end 


they aim at they are distinguished by variety. Sallust, who 


wrote during the civil war of Rome, pourtrays the great 
characteristics of the revolutions he had witnessed; he traces 
their causes, judges their progress, describes their agents, anti- 
cipates their results. He brings home to the different factions, 
to the nobility, to the people, and to their ambitious leaders, the 
share of each in the vicissitudes he narrates. Livy appeared not 
while the revolution was in action, but when it was accom- 

lished. He witnessed the tranquillity and the degeneracy of 
bis country. He dwelt at the brilliant court of Augustus which 
gave a new direction to the activity of the Roman character, 
and destroyed by civilization and literature its stern and rugged 
virtues. Nothing was then left for a Roman to do, without the 
risk of being considered factious, but to write the Republic’s 
history, and Livy did so, erecting a proud monument to a people 
and to principles which had passed away. His work is in truth 
the funeral oration of his country. It is composed with the taste 
and talent, as well.as with the political indifference and aban- 
donment, of the time. He appears neither as a statesman, nor 
as a partisan; he is only an admirable. man of letters. Then 
came Tacitus: the reign of Nero was passed, that of Domitian 
had begun, and Tacitus fell on an. age when public virtue 
scarcely ‘existed for want of public security, and man had lost 
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all his dignity in losing all his freedom. This spectacle was but 
the contrast of insolent and violent tyranny, with humiliated 
and degraded submission. Tacitus wrote under the inspiration 
of indignation and regrets. His thoughts were turned towards 
Rome, as he sleneel her, in the past, pure, great, and free. 
He narrates the deeds of despotism, not to elevate man, but to 
protest against his degeneracy. Sallust is the historian of parties 
—Livy of eyents—Tacitus of the human heart: and their works 
take the stamp of these characters, in their political, literary, and 
moral influence. 

Characteristics scarcely less obvious distinguish our modern 
historians. Chivalric chroniclers take up the feudal era; re- 
publican Italy of the middle age has statesmen to record its 
vicissitudes; under absolute monarchy literary men are the 
historians ; and the eighteenth century gave the narration of 
events to the pen of philosophers. Guicciardini, Davila, and, 
more than all the rest, Machiavelli, raised up in the midst of 
busy changes and contending factions, have little of the dignity, 
but infinitely more of penetration, than the historians of an- 
tiquity. They trace the motives, develope the secrets, mount 
up to the causes of events with a sagacity far more alert and 
dexterous than their predecessors. Before the French Revo- 
lution it was Italy alone that could produce such writers, for they 
spring up only under free institutions or amidst the great events 
which make a crisis in man’s social history. The writers under 
monarchical despotism usually judge without discernment, and 
relate without sympathy ; for they are placed above the arena of 
events, with little knowledge of the human mind, except in its 
degradation, and with none of the great masses of society: 
History to them is but a sepulchral stone on which inanimate 
facts and names and dates are graven, while the existence of 
a whole people is interred unrecorded beneath. Such are 
Velly, Daniel, Anquetil and others. 

The eighteenth century introduced another school of history, 
and Voltaire, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, applied the phi- 
losophy of their own time to the times of which they wrote. They 
dwelt more on the consequences of events than on the events 
themselves. They followed the moral march of mankind. They 
boldly attacked the opinions and the prejudices which had till 
then existed, but were verging into decay ; and their reforming 
ardour scarcely allowed them to judge impartially in the past 
that which they deemed so banefal in the present. They looked 
with natural and honest disgust on the middle ages, whose pic- 
turesque and prominent character, whose customs, laws, and’ 
observations, have such a charm for more modern imaginations. 
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But these were unintelligible to philosophizing historians, who 
saw nought:but extravagance in the usages, but prejudice in the 
opinions, but barbarism in the literature and language of the 
feudal times. They cared little about the events, and less about 
the actors; theirs was an age of philosophy not of description. 
They sat.as judges, but drew nothing like painters. They did 
not narrate, and they were not impartial—two serious defects : 
the latter, however, was the consequence of their position. But 
in deciding boldly, in grappling with and subduing long-existing 
errors, they did much for the advancement and the perfection of 
history. The old chroniclers had given it life; politicians 
shrewdness and observation; literature had conferred unity 
and grace; and they introduced the spirit of philosophy. 

And with this experience, what ought to be the historical 
character of ourage? The sense of dependence which oppressed 
the literature that preceded the 18th century no longer weighs 
us down; and even the absolute notions which even then 
lingered among historians, are nearly dissipated. Prejudices 
and systems are losing their influence, and the mind is enfranch- 
ised, and disposed to use its own liberty. This is one of the first 
essentials: for the great object of history is, to comprise every 
thing that is important, and to represent every thing that is in- 
teresting. Our era is as much inclined to admire the pictorial 


as the era of the chroniclers; it is as enlightened as the age of 
erudition ; it is as philosophic as that of pailosophy ; and it is 
e 


elevated above them all in many respects. It may select its sub- 
jects with more taste, it may pursue its inquiries with more 
boldness, and publish its decrees with stronger conviction and 
more eloquent energy. It is not, perhaps, so mucha real supe- 
riority, as the superiority of position. ur era is the wisest, in- 
deed, because itis the last, and we have another advantage, far 
above our predecessors, we have been the witnesses or the 
actors in great events and revolutions. The character of our 
age is political, every thing is political, and the bearing of 
politics upon human happiness is every where felt. New and 
passionate desires for social amelioration, growing convictions of 
its necessity, extensive sacrifices and heroic efforts for its at- 
tainment, are extensively visible, universally felt. Forty years 
have prepared, they have in fact produced, a general revolu- 
tion. America took the lead, succeeded in her great attempt, 
and decided the independence of the western world. France 
put herself in motion and threw off her absolute government by 
a political change, and reformed her national characterby a social 
one. Europe has been agitated by an irresistible demand for 
better government. Italy requires a national independence—Spain 
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a civil amelioration—Germany political securities—Greece her 
enfranchisement. The Reformation had a different character, 
and has taught us many lessons of wisdom. The patricians of 
antiquity, the Italians of the middle ages, called their aristo- 
cratic squabbles the struggles of liberty.—but the Reformation 
showed us that the people were of some account in the great 
questions of society, and invited us to turn our sympathies to- 
wards ‘the many which had been till then concentrated in the 
few. Nations become now the subjects of history, while 
Thucydides, Sallust, and Machiavelli, thought only of govern- 
ments. They marked the changes of power, the growth of fac- 
tions, the motives of leading men: but they gave no attention 
to the silent workings of a whole people, which alone introduce 
re changes, which alone shake the social edifice to its 
undation, and control at last the forms of authority itself. 

The historian, then, of the present day who possesses a strong, 
penetrating, and expansive mind, a spirit of candintiniens re- 
search, and the talent of vivid description, may assuredly give a 
far more correct portraiture of the past than Bee hitherto been 
given. He must take from each of the former systems all that 
18 oy and excellent : he must weigh events by the standard of 
public utility, he must be a practised politician to estimate mea- 
sures and parties aright, a philosopher to discover their moral 
and intellectual position, a painter to arrange the group in the 
— picture and to give them the form and the activity of 
ving existence. He must show nations as they were, and 
judge them by what we are. History must satisfy the demands 
of curiosity and of intellectual inquiry, and the Suistosians must 
employ all the accumulated knowledge of the human mind. 

Let us hear in what manner M. de Barante has accommodated 
his history to these views. 

‘ Perhaps,’ says he in his preface, ‘ the epoch in which we live is des- 
tined to reinstate narration ‘in its honours. Curiosity never before turned 
with such avidity towards historical knowledge. We have lived 
for more than thirty years in a world agitated by such varied 
and astounding events—nations, laws, thrones, have so rolled 
before our eyes—the future seems threatening to decide speedily 
such important questions, that the first employment of leisure and of 

‘ reflection has been, the study of history. And as the situation of 
each individual, whether small or great, is become attached to the vicissi- 
tudes of the common destiny—as the life, the fortune, the honour, 
the vanity, the self-control, the very opinions, in a word, the whole 
existence of a citizen, has depended and yet depends on the public events 
of his country or even of the world—inquiry has necessarily directed 

itself almost exclusively to the history of nations. To that Philosophy 
has addressed its questionings, and what causes and effects are so worthy 
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of being traced to their origin? Poetry itself obtaims a hearing no 
longer than while it speaks of what offers so many wonders, and excites 
so many emotions. The drama seems only devoted to the repetition of 
the scenes of history. Romance, once so frivolous, and which had been 
made so eloquent by the display of great passions, has been absorbed by 
historical interest. The adventures of individuals have ceased to charm, 
except as associated with the events of some country—some epoch—some 
opinion. They have been made subservient to the private history of a 
nation—and they prove in fact the secret memoirs of its public life. 

- ‘Such a state of things ought surely to encourage the writing of history ; 
but systems and theories are no longer expected, and it would be a boot- 
less task to seek in the history of the past, arguments in favour of pre~ 
sent political views. This would only excite mistrust, and end in the 
reader’s weariness. Men are tired with looking on history as if she were 
a supple and mercenary sophist, lending herself to every system in turn. 
And as we feel an interest in the great drama around us, and in which 
We are spectators and actors in turn—as we trace its details—its 
changes, so we desire to trace the individnal and the public existence of 
those who have gone before us, and whom we desire to see living and 
acting before our eyes. Every one may then philosophize for himself, 
or avoid drawing any deductions at all.’ 


So that M. Barante proposes to write merely a plain and simple 
narration of facts; and his history of the second house of Bur- 
gundy is a re-action upon the P ilosophic school of the 18th 

a 


century. We regret that his plan has been so exclusive, for 
though his work is full of striking beauties, it fails to be a 
complete picture of the era it represents. He proposes to him- 
self, not only to pourtray the second dynasty of Burgundy, but 
to reproduce the 15th century; and, indeed during the existence 
of this house, viz: from 1364 to 1477, it played a principal part, 
if not the a part, in the events of Europe. The central 
position of its territory, the wide extent of its power, the num- 
ber and the wealth of the towns it held in subjection, gave it a 
high influence both military and political. The four Dukes, 
Philip the Bold (/e Hardi), John the Fearless (Sans-peur ), 
Philip the Good (le Bon), and Charles the Daring (le Teme- 
raire), ave actors inall the great events of their time. Their his~ 
tory is, in truth, the history of Charles the 5th, 6th, and 7th, 
and Louis the 11th of France. They took an active part im 
the wars of the nobles against the citizens at the end of the 
14th century—in the feudal strife among the nobles themselves, 
when having subdued the commons they split into the D’Arma- 
gnac and the Bourguignon factions, till the English wars. 
ereated out of a party division the struggle of the dynasties 
of Valois and. Plantagenet. 
Philip the Bold, the sovereign administrator of France during 
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the minority and at the commencement of the insanity. of 
Charles the 6th, bequeathed his ambitious views to John the 
fearless, who often created disorder for the mere pleasure of con- 
trolling it. He brought the great questions of the dependencies 
of the feudal aristocracy on the crown, and the establishment 
or expulsion of the English, to a decision. At first the little 
territorial sovereigns who agitated the state under Charles the 
6th, seemed likely to triumph, while the English after the 
battle of Agincourt had occupied Paris, were besieging Orleans, 
and had penetrated as far as the Loire. But a military and 
monarchical reaction took place : Joan of Arc delivered Orleans ; 
Charles the 7th entered Paris; the English were expelled, 
and the few nobles who maintained their independence were 
forced to submit to a monarch, who established the general pacifi- 
cation of his provinces, and gradually possessed himself of those 
which had been held by a foreign invader. Louis the 11th de- 
stroyed the parties which his father had upheld, and completed the 
territorial union of what remained of the feudal states. And what 
was the conduct of the dukes of Burgundy during this period? 
Philip the good prudently imitated Charles the 7th : he sought 
to, remove the evils of civil war, and to give prosperity to his 
hereditary states. Charles the Daring, who inherited none of 
his father’s pacific spirit, sought to stop the progress of the 
king of France (Louis 11th), pine Fie: in turn, force and 
cunning, arms and negotiations, to increase his dominions and 
consequent power. He was the centre of all the feudal leagues, 
the soul of all the feudal wars. But Burgundy and Brittany, 
and England and a part of France itself, though leagued together, 
had not been able to overthrow the monarchy; and what could 
the single strength of a duke of Burgundy effect against that 
monarchy when towering in its growing strength and influence ? 
Charles the Daring was overpowered ; and Louis the 11th left 
to his son Charles the 8th a power so consolidated, a state so 
united, that not having to act either against the nobles or the 
English, he retired to Ttaly, there to exercise his authority, and 
his army, with which he had no purpose to serve at home. 

The second house of Burgundy therefore not only took an 
active part ‘in the political struggles of the 16th century during 
the time of its influence; but, at the moment of its extinction, 
decided, by the distribution of its territories in the future arrange- 
ments, the wars, the diplomacy of Europe. It was the last 
strong-hold of the feudal power. 

Charles the Daring, who by his follies and adventurous 
character brought misfortune upon his dynasty, after en 
betrayed by Louis the 11th and beaten by the Swiss, die 
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without male succession, and left an immense heritage, of which 
only a small part, Burgundy, fell to the lot of France. The 
Low Countries, including Flanders, Franche Comté, and Artois, 
were transferred to Austria by his daughter Mary, who married 
Maximilian the son of the emperor Frederic the 3rd. Philip 
the Handsome, born of this marriage, allied himself, im his turn, to 
Joan la Folle, Infanta of Spain, and Charles the 5th was 
the issue of this parentage. He successively inherited the Low 
Countries, Spain, Austria, the Hispano-Italian States: he 
became emperor of Germany; and by this accumulation of 
territory and of power, Europe was engaged in three or four 
wars for supremacy, which lasted till the peace of Utrecht: 
Durmg two centuries each of the great powers of Europe 
played the part of conqueror and dictator. The peace of 
assau was necessary to arrest the monarchy of Charles’ the 
5th; thatof Westphalia to limit Austria; that of the Pyrenees 
to check Spain; and that of Utrecht to bridle France. One 
after another these schemes of aggrandisement were thwarted, 
and their attempts at domination suppressed. 
M. de Barante could hardly have chosen a more modest title 
to introduce events of high interest and pregnant with conse= 
uences. His first volume describes the erection of the second 
uchy of Burgundy, the close of the reign of Charles the 5th; 
the govetnment of the uncle of the young king Charles the 6th, 
the dukes of Anjou, of Berry and Burgundy, the insurrection 
of the towns of Flanders against their lord, and their victories 
and ultimate defeat at Rosebeque when attacked by the king 
of France and his knights. These events occupy the space of 
twenty years, viz. from 1364 to 1385. The second volume 
brings the history down to 1404, the period of the death of 
Philip the Bold, and is far less interesting ; the war with the 
towns having ceased, while those between the nobles and with the 
English had not yet begun. But the great struggle of the 16th 
century was preparing. The disputes of the aristocratic ad- 
ministration of the king’s uncle, with the monarchical arrange- 
ments of his counsellors and officers; the yet more serious 
misunderstanding between the duke of Britanny and the con- 
stable of France, Sire de Clisson; the determination to invade 
England; the unavailing expedition to Britanny; the first 
symptoms of the imbecility of Charles the 6th, ending in complete 
mental derangement; a crusade in Hungary; the attempts to 
reconcile the Popes of Rome and Avignon, with events of a 
more domestic interest, and a striking picture of the court, form 
the subjects of the second volume. 
VOL. Iw. R. 26 
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According to the plan of narration whick M. de Barante* has 
adopted, he pourtrays the tablet of his history with a masterly 
hand. Events seem to occur as if in the reader’s presence : 
never was presented so true and so animated a spectacle. We 
see, hear, participate, and become a part as it were of an age so 
vividly described. In this respect he resembles the old chroni- 
elers: he gives to past circumstances a new. existence, a 
reality ; the actors live and move before us ; and M- de Barante 
has one great advantage over thechroniclers ; for he knows how 
to write with judgment and taste. 

He has, in truth, all the dramatic power of Froissart without 
his want of connection, and without the tediousness of his 
constant repetitions of similar events. Froissart is at once the 
chronicler and the painter of his times—M. de Barante is 
content to be the painter. His details are well chosen, his 
arrangement is skilful, he passes in an easy and pleasing 
manner from one event to another, and groups his subjects wit 
simplicity and with effect. Whether he describe the insur- 
rection of a town, a tournament, a festival, a scene at court; a 
war, or a battle, of all he leaves a faithful and unfading im- 
— this it is which constitutes the real merit of M. de 

arante’s work. We have pointed out in what he excels, and 
we must now explain his defects. 

M. de Barante is the historian of only one era, and has 
neglected to give such an introduction as is necessary to the 
understanding of the succession of events. He neither describes 
the country nor the people. Neither this nor any other 
epoch stands alone, and its history, its policy, its manners 
are derived from the epoch which preceded it.. M. de Barante 
relates the disputes of certain seigneurs, without telling us the 
state of feudalism at the time, or how many territorial lords 
existed, or what were their interests, their alliances, or their 
conduct; he speaks of wars between the kings of England 





* M. de Barante was a prefect under Napoleon and is now an expectant 
under the present legitimate dynasty. A prior work by him, entitled an 
« Essai surla Litterature du XVIIF Siecle,’ is wellknown inthiscountry, and 
with many able judges stands higher than any other critical work France 
ever produced. Barante was the intimate friend of Mad de Stael, to whose 
writings his Essay bears avery striking resemblance. It possesses the 
same brilliancy with perhaps more profundity; and truth is just as con- 
stantly sacrificed to the imaginations of the male as the female writer. 
They both take their own fancied views of a work, and discuss their own 
dea as if it at all resembled the reality—the object with both is, not to 
make and communieate a just judgment, but to find facts and illustrations 
of their own fugitive theories and systems. 
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and France, without explaining their causes, or the ulterior 
results of that long contest; he makes mention of the grandes 
compagnies, without letting us know from whence proceeded 
this evil, which arose when war, now enduring longer, and 
extending more widely, it became necessary to keep up armed 
troops whom it was neither possible to pay in peace for 
want of money, nor to disband for want of power: the only 
remedy of which was the establishment of: regular and 
standing armies under Charles 7th.—He describes the insur- 
rection of towns, but informs us neither of their then condition, 
nor of their former station, in relation to seignioral rights— 
and lastly the schism of the church, the crusade of Hungary, 
&c. are introduced as abruptly as all his other subjects, and 
fall upon an unprepared and uninstructed attention. 

. M. de Barante on not only failed to give any preliminary 
explanation, but disdains to make the most necessary expla- 
nations, and has totally neglected to draw a single conclusion, 
or point one of his many and interesting tales with a solitary 
moral. He prefers dramatic effect to bare recital, and recital 
to a summary of facts, and thus there are many things which 
he has placed in too strong a light, while others he has left 
too deeply in the shade. The events of his history are neither 
pest nor to come—they stand alone—he neither tells us what 
ed to them nor what resulted from them, and sometimes they 
even want the intermediate links which should connect them 
one to another, so that his work is in consequence more 
remarkable as a collection of dramatic scenes than as a piece 
of history. 

In short, M. de Barante, in order to describe this epoch with 
more fidelity, has identified himself with it: he has often even 
adopted its opinions, its le piece and its peculiarities of lan- 
guage. He writes as their contemporary and addresses him- 
self to contemporaries, but this is not the necessary result 
of his historical system, it is its exaggeration. An historian 
may refrain from offering his opinions, his views, and even his 
own explanations, and yet relate events in his own language 
and manner, without giving them in those of the very actors. 
Every author should be of his own time, and if we expect 
from men of the fifteenth century ideas and language proper 
to their age, surely we must expect nothing less from the 
historian of the nineteenth. These are defects which do 
not derogate from the talents of M. de Barante, but are the 
consequence of the style of composition which he has exclu- 
sively adopted. 

But, not to waste more time and space in a general descrip- 
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tion of M. de Barante’s merits and deficiencies, we can convey 
an exact idea of them ina way which will prove more agreeable 
to our readers, by examining that part of his work which relates 
to the troubles of Flanders. This struggle between the citizen 
and the feudal lord was of high importance, and occupies in 
M. de Barante the half of a volume. He has narrated the 
events of it in his usual style of brilliancy: his account is 
more picturesque : more varied—and more striking than that 
of any previous writer; if it were only by his having so well 
exhibited together, and contrasted the bourgepis and tradesman 
soldier with the warriors of gentle blood. Yet all the introduc- 
tion which the historian deigns to give, as to their most interest- 
ing and instructive contest, is the following commencement :— 


‘ At the same time Flanders, which was to become one day the beritage 
and domain of the duke, was the scene of extensive troubles. e 
count Lewis de Male, so named from his having been born at the 
Castle of Mile, had hitherto been the most maell and the most for- 
tunate of sovereigns. His country was fertile and well cultivated. 
His towns had two centuries before received from Philip d’Alsace their 
corporation charters, and almost immediately had become places of ex- 
tensive commerce; they had also advanced rapidly in population and 
power. The four principal communities, or divisions of Flanders, were 
+ san Ypres, Bruges, and the country of Bruges which was called Le 
ranc.’ 

‘The wealth and freedom of the inhabitants, particularly those of 
Ghent, had rendered them bold and uncontrollable: they knew their 
privileges, and they possessed the courage and the power to defend them. 
They had often even compelled the counts of Flanders, by means of 
their arms, even to extend them. They were divided into trades, and 
each body had its own magistrates, its laws, and its standard. The 
jurisdiction of the judges of the community was universal, and the 
servants of the counts had no power to inflict punishment upon the 
artizans. They would not be taxed without their own consent. The 
common people here were more formidable than in other states. The 
princes and nobles obtained neither the submission nor the respect which 
were paid to nobility elsewhere. While every thing that could injure 
commerce roused attention and excited resistance in the highest degree.’ 


Weare disappointed that we know no more of these bold com- 
munities of the middle ages, half merchants, half soldiers, who 
in the south acquired liberty and a republic in Italy, and who 
preserved them up to the crusade of the Albigeois, and the 
occupation of the countries beyond the Loire, by the kings of 
France; ahd who, in the north, established themselves in the 
Hanseatic league, and who so often rose up in the heart of 
France itself, and, above all, in the Low Countries, to fight for their 
independence and the most precious of all rights, the privilege 
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of self-government. We look in vain for information and detail 
on these points in M. de Barante’s work. We wish in vain to 
learn from him their actual condition, the vicissitudes which their 
political existence had undergone; iu what manner, after they 
obtained the charter of their freedom, they became so great in 
riches, in population, in power; how they bore up against the 
class of nobles and their seignioral clatms, and sought to 
burst this last bond upon their freedom. All the fourteenth 
century is filled with their revolts and their efforts to obtain 
absolute emancipation. In 1328 the Flemings had overcome 
and expelled their count. It was necessary that Philip de 
Valois should give the aid of his arms, to restore to the count 
the sovereignty of his estates. He gained the victory of 
Cassel, which had the same effect upon the insurgents which, 
fifty-seven years afterwards, the victory of Rosebeque gained 
by Charles 6th had upon the people of Ghent. 


€ Very soon after king Philip was crowned at Rheims,’ says Froissart, 
in speaking of Philip of Valois, ‘he sent for his nobles, his barons, and 
the whole of his army, and went With all his power to reside in the 
town of Cassel, in order to make war with the Flemings, who had re- 
belled against their prince, being the people of Bruges, of Ypres, and of 
Le Franc, and who would not submit to the said count of Flanders, 
but had expelled him, and would not suffer him to live in any part of his 
own country except in Ghent, and even there very seldom. Then king 
Philip destroyed sixteen thousand Flemings; and of the said number 
which remained there dead, not one ever returned, but all were 
killed and were cut down in three heaps, one upon the other, without 
stirring from the place where each battle had commenced.’* 


Feudal sovereigns might war with each other, but whenever 
a spirited and dangerous attack was made on any one of them 
by the commonalty, the most powerful invariably gave their 
support to those who were weaker. Notwithstanding this check, 
the Flemings recovered themselves in 1335, and the people of 
Ghent, under the direction of James d’Artevelde, established a 
democratic government, which lasted until 1344, the time of the 
death of this popular chief. In 1356, the States of king John 
and the defeat of Pottriers gave rise to the famous insurrection 
of Paris, under the prévét des marchands, Stephen Marcel. 
Lastly, in 1379, the spirit of independence burst forth in 
Flanders with more life than ever. The single town of Ghent 
was able to send forth 80,000 armed men. “ They possessed 





* Page 123 to 125 of the Ist Vol. of the excellent and only complete 
édition of Froissart, which M. Buchon is now publishing at Paris, and 
which will be concluded in a few months, making 15 vols. 8vo. 
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at this time,” says Froissart, “ among the working orders, 
eighty thousand men,.all of them able and bearing arms, and 
who were either under sixty or above fifteen years of age. 
Their cause was that of the people against the nobles. The 
Parisians waited the result of this contest a3 the signal of their 
independence or of their subjection, and every town encouraged 
the townsmen of Ghent in their resistance. 

“ Ceux de Brabant,” says Froissart, “ et par especial ceux 
de Bruxelles, leur étaient moult favorables; aussi etoient les 
Liegeois et leur manderent ceux de Liege pour eux reconforter 
en leur opinion—‘ Bonnes gens de Gand nous savons bien que 
pour le présent vous avez moult affaire, et que vous étes fort 
travaillez de votre seigneur le comte, des gentilshommes et 
du Dumburour du pays, dont nous sommes moult courroucés. 
Et sachez que si nous étions 4 quatre ou a six lieues (limi- 
trophes) marchisons 4 vous, nous vous ferions tel confort que 
on doit faire 4 ses bons fréres amis et voisins, mais vous nous 
étes trop loin; et si est le pays de Brabant entre vous et nous, 
parquoi il faut que nous nous souffrions, Et pour ce, si vous 
étes maintenant assi¢gés ne vous deconfortez pas, car Dieu 
sait, et toutes bonnes villes, que vous avez droit en cette guerre ; 
si eu vaudront vos besougnes mieux.” * 

It may be seen from this, that during the whole of the 14th 
century the municipalities were engaged in a contest with the 
nobles. The moment had arrived when the two ranks of com- 
monalty and nobility, the two governments of the feudal con- 
federation and of the democratic association, were to strive for 
the mastery. The disturbances in Flanders are not, then, merely 
the peculiarity of one age, as they would appear to be from the 
work of M. de Barante, on account of the isolated manner_ in 
which they are related; but a great series of events, in which is 
shown the contest of the feudalists and the people; a contest 
which gave victory to that class which was the most united, the 
most ancient, and the best organised as soldiers. , 

With the exception of these omissions, M. de Barante has 
very ably described the whole of the insurrection, and his inci- 
dents are numerous and varied. If the principal cause was the 
desire for independence, the immediate occasion, as com- 
monly happened at this time, was the imposition of a new tax. 
The people of Ghent refused to pay it; they formed themselves 
into societies, the members of which wore white caps; they 
selected as a chief John Hyons, who was the boldest and ablest 
among them, and senate’ to drive away the labourers of 
Bruges, who, by the authority of the count, were cutting a 
canal to connect the river of Lys with that of Berze. Their 
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commerce would have been injured by the formation of this 
canal, which, in taking the boats to Bruges, must have driven 
them from Ghent. This commencement of hostilities was 
followed by reprisals on the part of the servants of the count. 


‘ The bailiff of the count then arrested a citizen of Ghent, and had 
him thrown into prison. This is directly in opposition to our privileges, 
said the friends of John Hyons, and it is thus that our rights are 
weakened by being broken one after another, and those rights, which 
in former times were so exalted, which were held so dear, which were 
so well defended, that no man dared to attack them, it was on account 
of this that the noblest knight of Flanders esteemed himself honoured 
in being a citizen of Ghent.’ 


The magistrates sent to demand the prisoner ; but the haught 
and presumptuous lord of Auterme, who was the count’s bali 
only replied that these were fine words for a merchant. “ He 
must be ten times richer before I release the prisoner, unless by 
the order of my master the count of Flanders.” 


‘ John Hyons was well pleased with this foolish conduct ; he knew 
well the use to make of it by exaggerating it to the people. “ I do not 
say that we should injure in anything the heritage of my lord of 
Flanders ; both reason and justice forbid it. I am neither of opinion 
that we should do anything that will place us on ill terms with him, and 
draw upon us his displeasure, for peace should exist between us and our 
master. My lord of Flanders is our good master, a very noble prince, 
most illustrious and redoubtable ; we have always lived under him in 
great peace and prosperity. We owe to him allegiance, and should ex- 
tend towards him more forbearance than if he had reduced us to ruin by 
war. But now he has received evil counsel against us and against the 
rights of the good town of Ghent. We must, therefore, send to him 
wise and experienced and eloquent men, who shall boldly remonstrate 
with him upon our wrongs ; who shall give both him and his people to 
know that in case of need we can resist if we will.” ‘ He is right, he 
is right,” exclaimed the people. They sent the deputies to the count, 
who was residing at the castle of Male. He received them cordially, 
and acceded to all their requests, but he demanded with politeness, that 
the society of the Chaperons-blancs should be dissolved. 

‘ This was not the intention of John Hyons. ‘ Good people,” said 
he to the people of Ghent, “ you have beheld how well these caps have 
preserved your rights, how much better than caps of scarlet would have 
done. They have made themselves feared, and if the ordinance of the 
prince, which wills their dissolution, be carried into effect, I would not 
give three deniers for all your liberties !"—-“ He speaks truth and his 
counsel is good,” replied the people of Ghent. 

‘ The count then proceeded to employ force, and the lord of Auterme, 
the bailiff, was sent to Ghent with 200 horse to arrest John Hyons: the 
latter had suspected this, and had taken his measures accordingly. The 
chaperons-blancs met at the same time ; they fell upon the servants of 
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the count ; the bailiff was massacred in the market-place, and his banner 
was overthrown and torn ; the houses of the principal citizens of his 
party were then pillaged and destroyed.’ 

‘The rupture between the townsmen of Ghent and the count 
of Flanders became from this moment irreconcileable. The 
greater part of the Flemish towns leagued themselves with the 
rebellious city, and the war commenced. It was conducted with 

eat fierceness on both sides. In the meanwhile John Hyons 

ied ; his successors were Peter Dubois and Philip d’Artevelde, 
the son of the famous James d’Artevelde, who fad governed 
Ghent and Flanders for nine years ; “ during which time,” says 
Froissart, ‘‘ there was. no person, however | he might be, 
who dared to transgress or oppose himself to his commands.” 
M. de Barante has thrown into three beautiful scenes, the vicis- 
situdes of this war. The theatre of action is sometimes the 
market-place of Ghent, at others the field of battle. The re- 

resentations of this picturesque drama produces the most lively 
interest. There is one moment when the people of Ghent, after 
having been for some time conquerors, are beaten and oppressed 
on all sides ; they can no longer keep possession of the country, 
and they want provisions in the town itself. The count besieges 
them with all his forces; they resolve to submit and enter into 
negotiations. But the count requires that the townsmen of 
Ghent should go half way from Ghent to Bruges, with bare 
feet, in their shirts only, and with a cord about their necks, and 
should submit themselves to his mercy. These severe and 
humiliating conditions gave to the townsmen the courage of 
despair, and produced in their favour a crisis which gave them 
freedom, It is thus M. de Barante relates the events of this 
decisive proceeding : 

* He (Artevelde) returned to Ghent: all the people came to meet 
him, anxious to learn the reply of the count. When they beheld 
Artevelde approach, they cried out, “ quick, give us your news.” 
He hung his head sadly, and when they urged him, “ go e,” said 
he, “ for this day, and come to-morrow morning to the market-place, 
then shall you know the news.” Peter Dubois sought him, and as soon 
as he knew what the count required, he cried “ by my faith, he is right. 
I have at last succeeded in my own endeavours, and those of my master 
John Hyons. There are no means of giving peace and repose to Ghent ; 
the last and boldest must now be taken, and it shall be seen if the 
town yet possess men of ability and courage. It will not be long ere 
Ghent must be either the most glorious, or the most wretched city in 
Christendom. If we die in this contest, at least we shall not die alone. 
It is for you to consider how you will relate this to the people to-morrow, 
and the counsel which you will give them, for they love you as well on 
account of your father as for yourself, and will listen to you even though 
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you speak of life and death.” “ Yes,” said Artevelde, the moment has 
come, when we who govern this town must live or die with honor, 
and I know well what I will tell them.” 

‘On the morrow at nine o'clock, all were gathered in the market- 
place. Artevelde ascended the balcony, and related in detail the whole 
negotiation, and the demand of the count, “ and now” said he, “ my 
good people! it is for you to consider, whether you will submit to his 

emand :” it was then a sorry sight to see men women and children weep- 
ing and wringing their hands in despair. When this first grief was a 
little subsided, Artevelde commanded silence and resumed : 

‘ « There is now nothing for us to do but to take a prompt resolution. 
You are aware that we have no more food, and that there are now 
thirty thousand beings who for fifteen days have not tasted a morsel of 
bread. There are three courses which we may pursue: the first is, to shut 
ourselves up in the town, to confess our sins, to throw ourselves upon 
our knees in the churches and monasteries, and there to wait for death, 
as martyrs to whom all mercy has been denied. God, at least, will take 
pity on our souls, and the world will say that we have died like brave 
men. The second is, for all of us, men, women, and children, to 
ceed bare-footed, and with a halter about our necks, upon the road 
Bruges, and to implore mercy of my lord the count of Flanders. His 
heart is not so hard nor so steeled against us, as to refuse pity to his 
people, when he shall see them thus humbled. For myself I will be 
the first to offer to him my head to appease his anger. Our last resource 
is, to select five or six thousand of the best-armed and most valiant of 
our men, and to send them into the field to attack the count at Bruges. 
If we die, our death will at least be honourable ; God will also take pity 
upon us, and the world will say that we have defended our quarrel most 
faithfully. If on the contrary we are victorious, and God give us the 
same grace which he did to the Maccabees, when they overcame the great 
army of the Syrians, then shall we be a people the most glorious that 
has been known since the Romans. Consider, then, which of these three 
things you will do! “ Dear master,” cried the Flemings, “ we have all 
confidence in you, give us your counsel.” “ By my faith,” said Artevelde, 
“ my advice is, that we go with our arms in our hands to seek the count !” 
“ We will do so,” replied they. “ Return, then, to your houses, and make 
ready your armour,” continued Artevelde, “ I will send the constable of 
each parish to select the best-equipped and the most worthy ?” 

‘ city was carefully closed. The five thousand men prepared 
themselves; they loaded two hundred carts with their cannon and 
artillery. They took with them all the food that remained in the city ; 
five carts of bread and two butts of wine. All the inhabitants came to . 
bid them farewell: “ Brave men,” said they, “ you see in what a con- 
dition you leave us ; do not hope to return hither but as conquerors, for 
at the moment when we shall know that you are dead or defeated, we 
will fire the city and destroy ourselves?” “ You say well,” replied the 
armed men, “ but pray to God for our welfare, we are not without hope 
that he will aid us.” 

* They arrived on the morrow about a league from Bruges, where the 
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feast of the blood of our Saviour was being celebrated by magnificen 
processions, which had drawn thither a crowd of strangers. The men 
of Ghent entrenched themselves behind their waggons. Artevelde im- 
mediately commanded that the whole army should kneel to God and 
implore his mercy, and that the mass should be celebrated. Some young 
monks, who had accompanied the army officiated in six different places, 
and preached, as they had been advised, in such a manner as to support 
the courage of the soldiers. They spoke to them of the Jews who were 
delivered from the hands of Pharaoh and the Egyptians :-— 

« « Likewise are you, my good people, held in bondage by your master 
the count of Flanders. Your enemies are numerous, and fear not your 
power; regard not this: God, who is all powerful, will have pity on 
you. Think no more of what you have left behind you; for if you 
are overcome, all hope for you is gone. Sell your lives dearly, and 
if you must die, die with honor. Be not amazed, when you shall see 
immense troops of men coming from Bruges against you; remeniber 
that victory is not with the armies which are numerous, but with those 
who have God’s power. We know how, by his grace, the Maccabees and 
the Romans, who were well-disposed and trusted in God, became great 
nations. Remember that you have right and justice on your side ; let 
these support and encou: you.” 

“ More than three fourths of the army partook of the communion with 
great devotion and piety. Artevelde then assembled them again around 
him, and addressed them with eloquence ; fur this man who had passed his 
life tranquilly, without any employment or. pastime, save that of fishing 
in the Scheldt, possessed at once facility in language, firmness in his 
projects, and courage in their execution. He described to the men of 
Ghent all the wrongs they had suffered from their prince ; how they 
had humbly implor on and expressed their willi ingness to submit, 
and how he had repu. them by the proposal of the most cruel con- 
ditions. ‘ And now,” said he, in conclusion, pointing to the waggons, 
there lie all your provisions; if you would have more, when they are 

me, you must gain them by the sword. Let us partake of these in 

riendship and brotherhood. They then fell into rank, and a little bread 
and wine was given to each of them ; after which, feeling more co 

and power, they formed their line of battle, always placing their waggons 
in front of the army. 

* In the meanwhile the count had observed the approach of this small 
troop of the townsmen of Ghent. “ They are mad” cried he, “ and inso- 
lent, their own malice leads them to theirruin. By this stroke we shall 
conclude the war. We must proceed to destroy these rascals; they are 
valiant enough to prefer death by the sword, to death by famine.” 

‘ The barons, the knights, and soldiers were assembled, all the 
militia of Bruges, who were still more violent against the men of Ghent, 
took up arms, and proceeded in order from the city, forming about 
40,000. When they had arrived in front of this handful of men, whom 
they had come out to exterminate, some of the knights said to the count, 
“ Sire, it gets late, the sun is already setting; let us wait until to-morrow; 
this band has no food, and we shall destroy them to-morrow almost 
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without fighting.” The count was inclined to adopt this advice, but 
the people of Bruges impatiently and without orders began to fire. The 
inhabitants of Ghent, undaunted, disregarded the superiority of numbers, 
and with 5,000 men, braved more than 40,000 of the enemy. As soon 
as the Brugeois had fired, the people of Ghent opened their artillery, 
and three hundred pieces were simultaneously discharged, while they 
changed the order of battle and forced their enemies to place themselves 
opposite the setting sun. 

‘Perceiving the militia of Bruges thrown into disorder, they ad- 
vanced upon them, marching in rank and crying “ Ghent”! The peo- 
ple of Bruges were panic struck, they took to flight, threw down their 
arms and dispersed. Never were there soldiers so cowardly after having 
been so presumptuous. The knights could not even attempt to rally 
or to oppose the enemy; they were carried away in the flight. The 
count of Flanders was himself thrown from his horse and escaped with 
great difficulty out of the press in safety. A dreadful panic had seized 
upon every one: each strove to outrun the other. The son waited not 
for his father, nor the father for his son.’ 


The men of Ghent entered Bruges, and became masters of 
the whole of Flanders. This scene, at the same time that 
it gives a lively idea of the dramatic style of narration 
which M. de Barante constantly employs in his history, is 
very characteristic of the progress of the insurrection. It 
is seldom that similar contests do not present these changes 
of conquest and defeat. The people of Ghent were suc- 
cessful at the commencement of their revolt; a re-action 
then took place in favour of the count of Flanders, who 
concentrated his forces, and had nearly crushed the men of 
Ghent in their own city: the latter made a last effort, and in 
their turn again were conquerors. The count of Flanders hay- 
ing been twice defeated, and not possessing the power either 
to overcome the revolution of Ghent or to put a stop to its vic- 
tories, would have been deprived of his sovereignty and his 
dominions, if he had not found an ally more powerful than him- 
self, and more able to subdue his people. He who stood at 
the head of feudalism adopted the cause of a noble against his 
rebellious commons, and Charles 6th did in 1382 what Philip 
de Valois had done in 1328. 

The count of Flanders in fact solicited the assistance of the 
duke of Burgundy his son-in-law, who induced the king of 
France to march against Ghent. Charles 6th assembled his 
knights and soldiers, entered Flanders at the head of a powerful 
army, and gained the famous victory of Rosebeque, which de- 
cided the fate of the municipal insurrection. Artevelde perished 
on the field of battle ; the wreck of the army of the commons 
retired within Ghent; all the towns of Flanders renewed their 
submission to the count, Peter Dubois betook himself to Eng- 
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land, and the citizens of Ghent consented to a treaty of peace. 
Charles 6th on his return to Paris, proved that, in gaining this 
victory over the commons of Flanders, he had, at the same time, 
subdued the commons of his own kingdom, who had taken a 
lively interest in the cause of the insurgent towns, but who in- 
stead of declaring in their favour, when the feudalist army ad- 
vanced upon them, had waited the result of the battle, ere they 
would take part in the contest. The Parisians were treated as 
if they had actually revolted. They were disarmed; the com- 
munication of their streets was cut off; the principal leaders 
of the citizens were beheaded; an enormous contribution was 
levied upon the whole city, which was deprived of its privileges ; 
the popular magistracies, the offices of provost and sheriff of 
trade, as well as all corporations, societies and assemblies of 
tradesmen, were suppressed, as being nothing more than poli- 
tical combinations. The provost of Paris became an officer of 
the crown, and the corporations were allowed only for particular 
and trading a. “The Parisians were thus treated at 
this time” says Froissart “ in order to give an example to all 
the other good towns of the kingdom of France; they were 
made to submit to subsidies, duties, excise, taxes, douziéme, 
treiziéme, and every other species of exaction, and the poor 
country was by this means drained. In like manner in the city 
of Rouen, in order to master the town, some of the citizens were 
executed and many ransomed; also at Rheims, at Chalons, 
at Troyes, at Sens, at Orleans, and throughout the kingdom of 
France, so great a sum of florins were levied as would excite 
great wonder to tell.” Up to this time the whole government 
of the towns had been elective and democratic; now all was 
at the will of royalty and it became monarchical. This is the era 
of the final subjugation of the plebeian order in France. This is 
the era which concludes the great contest of the fourteenth 
century betwen democracy and feudalism, and which prepares 
us for a contest of a different nature which took place in the 
fifteenth century; we mean the contest of feudalism and dynasty, 
of which we have already spoken. 

The troubles in Flanders, we perceive, have great historical 
importance, and we much wish that M. de Barante had evinced 
as much power in describing the political consequences, as he 
has in giving a lively picture of the events. He plunges us at 
once into the midst of the contest, without explaining to us its 
causes, without giving to.us its meaning. He makes the com- 
batants speak, act, and submit, so as rather to communicate to 
us the exact impression which was made at the time, than to 
give us any instruction for the future. Why has he not ap- 
preciated this effort of the people, which, had it succeeded, as 
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it did in Italy, would have raised the municipalities to the rank 
of republics, but which, in its failure, reduced them to the 
situation of mere royal cities ? 

Had the first taken place, the continent would have present- 
ed the same appearance as the Italian peninsula. A powerful 
democracy would have obtained existence, but disorderly, 
agitated by parties, and occasionally subverted by temporary 
usurpation and tyranny, in the midst of which the habits -of 
feudalism by degrees would have been displaced by other habits 
of as determinate, though of a different nature, and that 
mixed character would have been formed, which results from 
the combination of war, of faction, of the increase of riches, 
and the spread of knowledge. The territorial and political 
centralization which places additional power in the hands of 
kings by holding the cities in dependance, and the forced and 
gradual submission of the nobles, would never have taken place, 
and new social combinations would have grown up. But such 
was not the conclusion of this contest, for power alone being 
the arbiter of the question, the nobles necessarily prevailed ; 
those nobles, who made a trade of war, while the commons 
were only soldiers by accident; those nobles, who had ac- 
quired a habit of superiority, a perfect organization,.and were 
headed by one chief whose right was divine : while the commons 
rebelled in order to acquire, rather than to defend, their indepen- 
dence, and acted without concert and without perseverance. 

We know what has resulted from the real issue of the contest. 
Internal subjugation has been effected under the kings. The 
fourteenth century saw the conclusion of the municipal de- 
mocracy of the middle ages, and the fifteenth beheld the sove- 
reignty of feudalism. This is the era when the great monarchies, 
which exist in Europe, were established. The kings of France, 
after the conclusion of their contest with the commons by 
Charles 6th, with the English by Charles 7th, with the nobles 
by Lewis 11th, having obtained a territorial and political union 
of the country, and still preserving the habit of conquest, car- 
ried their arms into foreign lands, in the persons of Charles 
8th, Lewis 12th, and Francis Ist. This new direction of their 

wer, which was suspended by the internal troubles of the 

eformation, was resumed by Lewis 14th, and was not finally 
abandoned until the peace of Utrecht, which event put an end 
to the military monarchy. Meanwhile, although France had 
been disturbed by arms until the moment when the war became 
totally external, the development of civilization, by means 
of internal peace, has been most rapid and extensive. From 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, Europe has presented 
a different aspect. The warlike and unintellectual period of the 
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middle ages has given place to a new era, an era which com- 
menced with the reformation of religion, and which must end in 
a political reformation of the states of Europe. The people 
have supplanted by a the nobility ; industry has taken 
the place of arms, and civilized society, with its ideas, its 
manners, its occupations, its language, has triumphed over a 
society exclusively military, with all its inevitable accompani- 
ments. It is thus that the commons, who were subdued at 
the conclusion of the fourteenth century, have again effected, 
or will effect, a revolution, no longer as a municipal body, but as 
a whole people, no longer as a civic community, but as a nation. 

The people of England first accomplished this, because they 
first threw aside their military character. From the time when 
under Henry 6th they gave up continental wars, and under 
Henry 7th they concluded those between the houses of York 
and orate they have entered upon a civil career. The 
revolution in religion was effected in the reigns of pny 8th 
and Elizabeth, and the political revolution in 1640 and 1688. 
Peace, civilization, and the impulse of philosophy, produced 
the same results in France in the eighteenth century, certainly 
a little less rapidly, but at the same time more extensively. 
The same effects must be produced by the same or similar 
causes throughout the rest of Europe. ; 

Although these considerations are naturally suggested to us ; 
it is much to be regretted that M. de Barante has not communi- 
cated those which were produced in his mind by the. study 
of the fifteenth century. To our great disappointment, for 
there is no person more capable than himself of giving correct 
Opinions upon this era, he has denied himself the power of 
offering any view of this nature, by the style of historical com- 

sition which he has chosen. ite desired to do for public 
ife what Walter Scott has done for private ; and although his 
work in this respect is beautiful; although he has given to his- 
tory all the interest of romance, we cannot help saying 
that he has forgotten too much his own times, and has 
placed himself too much out of sight. When his heroes were 
silent, we could wish to have listened to himself, that we might 
have learnt from him what we could not ourselves discover. 
“ When we study the past,” says M. de Barante in his preface, 
we do not seek only the pleasure of perusing a recital more 
or less interesting ; we do not read the relation of truth, in the 
same spirit that we do the more or less natural scenes of a ro- 
mance ; we seek for solid instruction, for a perfect knowledge of 
events, for moral lessons, for political counsel, for comparisons 
with the present.” 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 





Art. IX. The Quarterly Review. 


N the article on Periodical Literature, in our first number, we 
commenced an inquiry into the motives which operate upon 
the conductors of Periodical Publications, in a direction opposite 
to the public good. In illustration of these general remarks, we 
selected the two Reviews, known by the titles of the Edinburgh, 
and the Quarterly, as furnishing specimens of the mischievous 
endeavours to which these motives lead, and the most instruc- 
tive specimens which we could find—on account both of the 
extensive circulation of those journals, and the superior abilities 
of those who write in them. 

Agreeing in subservience to all those motives which sprin 
from the importunate demand of immediate success, and to all 
those which spring from the important circumstance of their 
being addressed chiefly to the may ea and aiming chiefly at 
their approbation ond’ applause, the Edinburgh and Quarterl 
Reviews differed, we saw, in their being addressed to different 
sections of the aristocracy, the one to the section of the minis- 
terialists, the other to the section of the oppositionists. We 
shall see, by the examination of the Quarterly Review which 
we now propose to institute, to what divergence in their lines 
of operation, and what diversity of artifice, this original differ- 
ence gives occasion. 

There are other differences, of some importance, which are 
rather to be regarded as accidental. 

The Quarterly Review has always displayed much more of 
the character of a bookseller’s catch-penny, than the Edinburgh 
Review. On looking it over from the beginning, it really is 
surprising to what a degree it has absolutely renounced the 
character of being a vehicle of instruction, and has aimed at 
nothing higher than furnishing amusement and subject of 

rattle to loungers, and gossips. It is not merely that it has 

andled subjects of importance feebly and lamely, but that it 
has very rarely encountered them. Its main resources have 
been books of travels, and books of poetry and amusement. 
Books of travels are regularly pillaged of all that. is most en- 
tertaining in them, to make a compilation for the Quarterly 
Review, The most interesting passages in books of poetry 
and amusement supply extracts for the same critical journal ; 
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and it will amuse any one who will take the trouble to look 
over only a few numbers, as we have done the whole, to observe 
how large a proportion of its pages are filled directly from 
the pages of books of travels, and books of poetry, with little 
other trouble or talent, than what goes to the making of 
extracts. 

Another difference between the Edinburgh Review and the 
Quarterly Review is, that a much higher kind of intellect has 
always appeared in the Edinburgh Review. This we may pro- 
nounce to be the public opinion, not contested even by those who 
would wish that it were otherwise. 

A majority of the articles in the Edinburgh Review proves 
that they are from men with ideas ; men of stored and cultiva- 
ted minds, even when the reasonings they employ are fallaci- 
ous, and the conclusions to be rejected. An \ sticke to which simi-+ 
lar praise can be applied, rarely, and at long intervals, appears in 
the Quarterly Review. The writers in that journal are almost 
wholly of two sorts, compilers from books of travels, and mere 
litterateurs, men, who almost rank with the lowest class of 
artizans; who know little of literature, but the merely me- 
chanical part; whose highest ambition is that of polishing a 
sentence ; and who, feeling themselves incapable of making any 
impression by the weight and importance of their ideas, are 

y on the stram todo so by mere language, pomp and 
glitter of expression. 

We remark another, and still more radical difference between 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Review. There is something in 
the writers in the Edinburgh Review, at least some of the 
most distinguished of them, which shows that they are fit for, 
and have a leaning towards better things, even when they are 
lending themselves to the sinister interest which assails them. 
They do not indeed attempt to go before the public mind, to 
take the lead of it; and by doing so, to hasten its progress. 
They are too much afraid of losing favour to adventure any 
thing like this. But no sooner do they perceive a turning in 
the public mind towards any thing that is good, than they 
are commonly ready to fall in with the happy current; and 
have often lent to it additional velocity and dl 

The writers in the Quarterly Review pursue the directly 

ite course. They seem to watch the earliest symptoms 
tendency in the public mind towards improvement in 

any shape, in order to fall upon it with determined hostility. 
They decry it with all the terms of reprobation. They endea- 
vour to make it ridiculous, they endeavour to make it. odious. 
They employ every artifice of which they are masters to prevent 
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it. Whatever in their situation would be done by cold-blooded, 
remorseless enemies of mankind, that, in almost every instance, 
they will be found to do. 

It has already been seen, by our remarks upon the Edinburgh 
Review, what is the line of artifice into which a publication is 
drawn, that lends itself to the interest of that section of the 
aristocracy, which is aiming at the powers of government with- 
out possessing them. The necessity of findmg something to 
say which will please both the people and the aristocracy, leads 
to a perpetual shifting of position; but some skill is neces- 
sary to hide the operation. Something of ability is required in 
the conduct of the see-saw. 

The position of those who write for the party in power is 
much more favourable. Coarser instruments sufficiently an- 
swer their purpose. 

This is an important topic, which deserves to be better un- 
derstood than it generally is. 

It is well known to be much more the disposition of power 
to command, and to strike, than to persuade. 

The situation of a mere advocate for the party in power, does 
not permit him absolutely to command a to strike. But his 
knowledge that he has power on his side, leads him to do that 
which, in his situation, is analogous to commanding and strik- 
ing, and of all expedients within his reach, comes the nearest 
to these two operations. He assumes whatever he has occasion 
for; and he pours abuse upon those who are opposed to 
him. 

Assumption, and Abuse; these are so uniformly, and to so 
extraordinary an extent, the weapons employed by those who 
stand on the vantage ground of power, that they may be regard- 
ed as peculiarly the logical arms of power. 

Into the general illustration of this remark we need not enter 
far. All history, both civil and ecclesiastical, bears testimony’ 
of its truth; nor can we suppose that it will be seriously 
disputed. ; 

L Some remarkable instances of assumption are afforded by 
the advocates of the Catholic Church, in their arguments 
against the first reformers. The universal consent of Christians 
in all ages, they said, was with them, and against the reformers. 
The will of heaven, they asserted, was visibly declared in their 
favour, by the miracles which it had enabled the saints of the 
Catholic Church, to perform. 

Political assumptions are not less plentifully supplied. Dur- 
ing the reigns of our Stuarts, it was held as a principle, that 


kings reign by the appointment of heaven, and that it is an act 
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of opposition to the divine will, to resist whatever they command. 

It was equally assumed, that the people are incurably stupid, 

and inclined to mischief; from which it followed that arbitrary 
wer is at once divine and indispensable. 

We shall not-spend time in adducing instances from authors, 
the most celebrated of the time, in which such positions are given 
as axioms ; principles which need no proof ; and of which, even to 
ask for the proof would be an act partaking equally of wicked- 
ness and folly. Every man of any reading can supply instances 
to himself; and will be aware, though these particular assump- 
tions are out of credit in this country now, that there was a 
time when they had all the illusions of authority and power on 
their side; when a thousand associations gave them an influ- 
ence over men’s imaginations, and a hold on their belief; and 
when they were wielded as terrible instruments of power. 

2, The second ingredient in the logic of power is abuse. 
The celebrated Le Clerc, in his treatise of logic, prefixed to 
his Opera Philosophica, im four volumes, printed at Amsterdam, 
in the Year 1698, has a distinct discourse, which he calls 
Dissertatio Philosophica, on this one source of delusion, the 
argumentum ab invidia ductum, on which he bestows the title 
of Argumentum Theologicum ; because, says he, Tantus semper 
ejus fuit usus apud theologos, estque etiamnum hodie tam fre- 
quens, ut mirum esset a philosophis nihil esse scriptum de hoc 
sophismatum genere, nisi bonos viros periculo ab ea tractatione 
deterritos hactenus fuisse satis constaret. At cum devenerimus 
ad ea tempora, quibus falso dicti theologi notiores sunt quam 
unquam fuerunt, socordia esse& non prudentia, de ea re diutius 
tacere. Qua tamen in tractatione abstinebimus ab exemplis 
nimium recentibus, quamvis sint frequentissima, ne se nonnulli 
homines peti, potius quam sua vitia, arbitrentur. 

It was, however, an error in Le Clerc to suppose that this 
was. exclusively argumentum theologicum. It is argumentum 
imperiosum; the argument of power, in whateyer hands it is 
placed, lay, or ecclesiastical. It is true that, in the time of Le 
Clerc, the philosopher’s attention was chiefly attracted to the 
use which had been made of it by theologians; because up to 
that time any power but that of the clergy had not much been 
put upon its defence. As soon as it was, the argumentum ab 
anvidia ductum was found to be the grand weapon for one 
species of undue power as well as another, and was turned 
more or less actively to account, as, need required. 

We shall go at somewhat greater length into the illustration 
of this branch of the Logic of Power, than the former, because 
this, in reality, includes the former. All abuse of a man for 
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holding an opinion implies the assumption, that his opinion is 
wrong. By illustrating this branch, therefore, of the art of de- 
fending power, we shall add to the illustration of the other 
also. 

Le Clerc divides the argumentum ab invidia ductum, or Dirt- 
Alinging argument, into sixteen species. 

1, Sententia, que oppugnatur, male explicatur. This is mis« 
representation ; and, wherever it takes place, is mendacity and 
knavery, simply. 

2. Nominibus invidiosis infamatur. The doctrine to be at- 
tacked (sententia que oppugnatur) is called by bad names. 

3. Cum invisorum hominum dogmatibus confertur. Endeavour 
is made to connect it with the opinions of men already odious. 

4. Exaggeratur momentum quastionis. A species of miste- 
presentation. 

5. Invisi redduntur boni, quod vocibus nonnullis, a theologis 
inventis, uti nolint. Ascribing wickedness to using, or not 
using a name, is a species of the argument ab invidia, more 
peculiarly ag ae to thes logians. 

6. Studiose occultantur rationes quibus refutanda sententia 


nititur. Suppression of evidence ; dishonesty. 
7. Tacentur incommoda quibus premitur sententia defendenda. 


A second case of the suppression of evidence. 

8. Pratermittuntur ea que invidiam amoliri possent. A third 
case of the suppression of evidence. 

9. Invidiosa consectaria deducuntur ex sententia eorum qui op« 
pugnantur. Imputation of bad consequences. This generally 
involves both branches of the Logic; begging the question; 
and calling names. 

10. Malignis suspicionibus premuntur. Imputation of wicked 
designs. This also includes both branches. 

11. Novitas illis objicitur, quasi crimen. The treating inno- 
vation as a crime is uniformly, and necessarily, assumption ; and 
imputing a crime without ground, is the other branch of the art. 

12. Consensu hominum potentiorum opprimuntur. Differing 
in — from great men, imputed as wickedness. This also 
implies both assumption, and dirt-flinging. 

3. Miscentur in disceptationibus multa que ad rem nihib 
faciunt sed que invidia creande apta sunt. Dirt-flinging irrele- 
vancies. 

14. In deteriorem partem accipiuntur indifferentia. Misre- 
presentation. . : 

15. Provocatio fit a peritis judicibus ad imperitos, Excite the 
prejudices of the ignorant, raise an outcry. This is done by ase 
sumption and dirt-flinging. . 

H 
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16. Adversarii denique quasi immorigeri magistratibus af 
mantur. Insubordination, subversion of institutions, anarchy, 
and a host of subsequent evils. This is the concentrated case 
of assumption and dirt-flinging combined. 

Hi, says Le Clerc, hi sunt potissimi, nisi fallor, venenati fontes, 
ex guibus invidie liquor haustus, incautis propinatur : he adds, | 
quo epoto, homines, ut fert dictum vetus, hominibus fiunt lupt. 

What do the men become who drink from the poisoned foun- 
tains of the Logic of Power? Wolves, says Le Clerc; and 
seldom a truth of greater moment has issued from human lips. 

The grand question between the Quarterly Review and its 
ee between the advocates of power on the one hand, 
and the advocates of the people on the other, is, whether there 
is any thing in our institutions, and how much, which operates 
to the detriment of the people, and ought to be changed. The 
Quarterly Review affirms that there is little or nothing. Its 
opponents contend that there is much. It will be found in a 
great majority of instances, that the Quarterly Review main- 
tains its position, 7 the assumption of the points which are in 
dispute, and by endeavouring to attach an odious character to 
its opponents ; by begging questions, and venting calumny. 

It would not be of much advantage to cast into any particular 
order the specimens which we shall think it requisite to adduce : 
and therefore we shall select the passages wha appear to merit 
notice, as they occur to us, in looking over the notes which 
we made during the perusal of the work. ‘The difficulty con- 
sists in finding extracts which sufficiently exhibit the charac- 
teristics we desire to illustrate, without being too long; for 
lengthiness and verbosity are also among the striking properties 
of this advocate of aristocratical rule. 

In an article on Parliamentary Reform, in the 2nd No. of 
the work, the most remarkable passage is as follows :— 


(1.) § We are, however, told, by numbers of persons professing to be 
well-informed, that the dissatisfaction occasioned by the fate proceedings 
is violent and universal. This assertion is mysteriously whispered in 
coffee-houses, proclaimed from high authority in taverns, circulated under 
the condensed form of resolutions in the papers, and dilated into au- 
merous pamphlets, some of which are now on our table. Mr. Clarke 
communicates it in his letter to Mr. Whitbread ; Mr. Cartwright states 
it amongst his reasons for reformation ; and the writer, whom we have 
already quoted as a friend to the constitution and to the immortality of 
the Common Council, draws the same inference. He tells us, that 
“‘ the ery of corruption in the state comes from every mouth ; and the 
cry of Reform! Reform! proceeds from every tongue, and reverberates 
on every ear.” (2) Now we should suspect that such a description of the 
cries of London would not be very gratifying to the Common Council. 
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Experience must have taught them, that when, through the beneficial 
influence of a free press, or of non-commissioned orators in the eause of 
liberty, large bodies of men are assembled as parts and parcels of the 
nation, for the purpose of proclaiming the nativnal will, and of redress- 
ing all national wrongs, the progress of patriotism and reform through 
the streets of London has occasionally spread terror and dismay amongst 
its worshipful citizens. Windows and heads may be broken, to’a con- 
siderable amount, without exciting much alarm in the police, or at all 
affecting the general government of the country ; and it is by no means 
improbable that dangers of this magnitude may at this moment ‘be im- 
pending over us. But of very extensive evils we are not extremely ap- 
prehensive. (3) We could not easily point out, in the whole course of 
our recollection, a single year during which the cowardly merit of being 
satisfied and contented with their condition could be fairly imputed to 
our countrymen. We have witnessed many and heavy discontents 
among the people; we have seen frequent riots, some of which had a 
promising appearance, and afforded hopes of a tolerably extensive revolt : 
but we cannot even now discern a tendency to (4) that universal insur 
rection from which alone, as it seems to us, can be expected the hitherto 
untried blessing of Radical Reform. We have, perhaps, amongst us a 
greater number of puritans in religion, and in morals, and in politics, 
than at any former period, and their zeal may produce a daily accession 
of proselytes ; but we believe that, as the mass of mankind are willing 
to submit to live in this bad world, however lively may be their hopes 
of a better (5) so the mass of the nation will for some time longer pers 
sist in their preference of the old-fashioned government of king, lords, 
and commons, to that perfect state of political regeneration in which the 
absence of all abuses must put an end to their comfortable enjoyment of 
hourly complaint and remonstrance. 

‘ In the mean time we are by no means disposed to wage war with 
those who frankly avow their (6) love of revolution, as a step towards 
political perfection. We consider this as a mere matter of taste, and 
completely harmless under a free government, because such a govern~ 
ment being armed with the whole power of the nation, can never suffer 
from the shock of discordant opinions. (7) But when we find a set of 

rsons professing to promote innovation from an attachment to the ex 
isting order of things, and to wish for reform for the sake of the con< 
stitution ; when we hear them assert that the abuses of delegated power 
originate, not in the extent of that power, or in the temptation which 
it creates, but merely in the mode by which it is delegated, and that a 
different form of election would alter the views a passions of the 
elected ; we cannot help suspecting them of some little insincerity ; and 
should think it our duty to attempt an exposure of their fallacies, if 
this had not been already done, in one of the ablest essays of a most 
popular and very modern publication. We allude to the 9th article in 
the 20th number of the Edinburgh Review ; a work, from many parts 
of which no feelings of competition could justify us in withholding our 
unqualified applause.’ 


We have placed figures to facilitate reference before the ex- 
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pressions involving the particulars to which we desire the reader’s 
attention. 

The yantegs to which figure (1) is prefixed, contains the alle- 
om on which the Reviewer proceeds with his commentary. 

he passage following figure (2) contains the assumption, or 
rather triplet of assumptions; first, that the call for reform ; 
secondly, that the use of a free press; and thirdly, that the 
power of holding meetings on the part of the people lead, by 
natural consequence, to insurrectionary violence, to the loss 
of all security for person and property, spoken of by the Re- 
viewer, in mockery, under the names of broken heads and 
broken windows. Here, both branches of the strong man’s 
logic are exemplified ; the assuming, and the abusing. It cor- 
responds with the 9th and 10th articles in the list of Le Clerc. 
And in this first specimen, we see the pattern of nearly every 
thing which, in the way of language, is ever brought to resist 
the claims of the people to the improvement of their political 
institutions. The material assumes infinite variety of shape 
and dimension, but to this every argument or pretended argu- 
ment may almost always be reduced. We shall receive strong 
confirmation of this statement as we proceed. 

The expression to which figure (3) is prefixed, assumes the 
perpetual existence of a mischievous disposition in the people 
of England ; viz. unreasonable discontent, and a fondness for 
revolt. This also includes both branches of the strong party’s 
logic, and corresponds with 9 and 10 in the list of Le Clere 

ewe (4) is prefixed to a notable assumption, that radical 
reform, by which the people mean the best securities for good 
government, can be obtained “ from universal insurrection 
alone.” By universal insurrection, in the language of the Re- 
viewer, is meant, not only all the evils which man can inflict 
upon man, but all the a and crimes which aristocratical elo- 
quence can find language to express. This is assumption and 
abuse in a high state of concentration : aristocratical logic near 
its perfection ; its essence, its elixir. Securities for good go- 
vernment cannot be obtained, but from evils which cannot be 
eomputed. The consequence is indisputable, that bad govern- 
ment ought to remain, and all those who ask for its amendment 
ought to be treated as the first of criminals. This, though 
differing in form, is, we see, the same in substance as the argu- 
ment marked by figure (2). 

Figure (5) is prefixed to an assumption, that the mass of the 
nation are contented. This is directly contradictory to the as- 
sumption to which figure (3) was prefixed. True; but this 
was necessary for the purpose ofthe Xeviewer, And contradic- 
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tions, though they are contrary to the rules of ordinary logic, 
are by no means contrary to the logic of power. The advocate 
of the “ old-fashioned government” wanted to make the friends of 
an amended government appear both odious and contemptible. 
He could not make them appear so odious as he wished, without 
making them appear formidable. He could not make them 
appear so contemptible as he wished, without making them 
appear to be not formidable. And he knew well the sort of 
people whom he wished to please. If he spoke strongly enough 
for their interests, in the way which they deemed according to 
their interest, they would little care for the congruity or incon- 
gruity of his ideas. 

In the expression denoted by (6), the assumption and the 
abuse are both remarkable. By revolution, the Reviewer means 
a horrible aggregate of all the worst of crimes. He assumes’ 
that those who desire parliamentary reform, all, or something 
less than all, not only have, but avow, a love for revolution, as 
a step towards the attainment of their end. This involves all 
the atrocities included in Nos. 9, 10, and 16, in the list of Le 
Clerc. ; 

The sentence which immediately follows, contains a curious 
opinion for the Reviewer, that the freedom of the press ought to 
be so complete as not to impede the recommendation even of 
revolution itself. But as this ies not concern our present pur- 
pose, we shall leave the consideration of that doctrine till 
another occasion. 

The passage to which figure (7) is prefixed, corresponds 
with No. 1, in the listof Le Clerc: Sententia, que oppug- 
natur, male explicatur. It is misrepresentation. The reformers 
do not assert that the abuses of delegated power (meaning the 
power of members of parliament, do not originate in the extent 
of that power, or in the temptation which it creates. They 
assert directly the contrary. 

Nothing but a perfect certainty of having on his side all the 
blinding influences of power can carry a man to the pitch of 
impudence which acts of misrepresentation, similar to this, 
require. 

he illustrations which Le Clere affords of this case of the 
argumentum ab invidia ductum, are worthy of being transcribed. 

Conflatur invidia falsa interpretatione sententiz que infa- 
manda suscipitur. Si qualis revera est proponeretur, seepe bilem 
nulli moveret, aut leviter saltem offenderet. Si Pharisei qui 
tempore Christi vivebant dixissent, ita loqui ejus discipulos, ut 
significarent, se perfectioris sanctimonie leges ab eo accepisse 
quam sunt Mosaice, nec quidquam detrahere Legi eorum quee 
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ad veram morum sanctitatem facerent, atque ab iis solum Deum 
Israélis coli, et omnia pietatis, caritatis ac temperantie officia 
observari, quanquam interdum Legis ritualia negligerent ; si, 
inquam, ita loquuti essent, nunquam tantum odium creassent 
Paulo, qeum cum dixerunt : Iste persuadet hominibus colere Deum 
contra Legem, aliaque id genus. [Vide Acts xviii. 13.] 

The next of the specimens adduced by Le Clerc is from St. 
Jerome, the most perfect high-churchman of his age and a 
model for all the high-churchmen who have followed him in 
every age. 

Nunquam etiam Hieronymus infamasset Vigilantium, quem- 
admodum fecit; si dixisset eum non credere colendos Mar- 
tyras aliter quam fortitudinis et pietatis eorum memoria quas 
zterndm laudari apud Christianos oportebat, sed non esse 
orandos. At imperitorum odium in eum incendit, clamitando 
eum—Os fatidum aperire et putorem spurcissimum contra sanc- 
torum martyrum proferre reliquias, et eos qui eas suspiciunt appel- 
lare cinerarios et idolatras qui mortuorum hominum ossa venera- 
rentur; eum contra martyrum sanguinem dimicare, contra 
apostolos pertonare, imo instar rabidi canis latrare contra Christi 
disctpulos, et plurima similia. 

e applause bestowed by this Quarterly Reviewer on one of 
the most remarkable articles on Parliamentary Reform in the 
Edinburgh Review, is a striking illustration and proof of what 
we have already stated of the devotedness of that Whig organ 
to the cause of aristocracy, in other words, to the existence of 
those undue powers by which aristocracy creates and main- 
tains bad government. The doctrine of the Edinburgh Review 
upon Parliamentary Reform, is even such as to give satisfaction 
to those who are the declared and ostentatious enemies of all 
reform. Whenever it holds another language, which it some- 
times does, it is but an instance of the see-saw. 

We see that the passages which we had marked containing 
assumptions against the people, and abuse of them in the 
grossest strain, are exceedingly numerous. We must, however, 
contain ourselves within bounds, and can afford to present, in 
illustration of this striking application of the aristocratic logic, 
only one example more: and as our first specimen was taken 
from an early Rasen of the work, we have selected this from 
one near the middle of it ; though we need not be anxious to prove 
that its character in this respect is uniform. The following 
pocage is from the article on parliamentary reform in the 31st 

umber :— 

‘ During the great struggle between Charles 1st, and his parliament, 
the people required an appearance, at least, of devotion and morality in 
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their leaders; no man could obtain their eonfidenee unless he observed 
the decencics of life, and conformed in his outward deportment to the 
laws of God and man. There was much hypocrisy among them as well 
as much fanaticism, but the great body of the nation were sincerely reli- 
gious, and strict in the performance of their ordinary duties ; and to this 
cause, more than to any other, is it ewing that no civil war was ever 
carried on with so few excesses and so little cruelty, so that the conduct 
of the struggle was as honourable to the nation as the ultimate conse- 
quences have been beneficial. _It is a melancholy, and, in some respects, 
an alarming thing, to observe the contrast at the present crisis, when the 
ow look for no other qualification in their heroes than effrontery 
and a voluble tongue. Easily deluded they have always been ; but evil« 
minded and insidious men, who in former times endeavoured to deceive 
the moral feelings of the multitude, have now laboured more wickedly 
and more successfully in corrupting them. Their favourite shall have a 
plenary dispensation for as many vices as he can afford to entertain, and 
as many crimes as he may venture to commit. Among them sedition 
stands in the place of charity, and covereth a multitude of sins. 
‘ Were it not that the present state of popular knowledge is a necessary 
part of the process of society, a stage through which it must pass in its 
toward something better, it might reasonably be questioned 
whether the misinformation of these times be not worse than the igno- 
rance of former ages. For a people who are ignorant and know them 
selves to be so, will often judge rightly when they are called upon to 
think at all, acting from common sense, and the unperverted instinct of 
equity. But there is a kind of half knowledge which seems to disable 
men even from forming a just opinion of the facts before them—a sort of 
squint in the understanding which prevents it from seeing straight- 
forward, and by which all objects are distorted. Men in this state soon 
begin to confound the distinctions between right and wrong—farewell 
then to simplicity of heart, and with it farewell to rectitude of judg- 
ment! The demonstrations of geometry indeed retain their force with 
them, for they are gross and tangible—but to all moral propositions, to 
all finer truths, they are insensible—the part of their nature which 
should correspond with these is stricken with dead palsy. Give men 
a smattering of law, and they become en give them a smatter- 
ing of physic, and they become hypochondriacs or quacks, disordering 
themselves by the strength of imagination, or poisoning others in the pre- 
sumptuousness of conceited ignorance. But, of all men, the smatterer in 
philosophy is the most intolerable and the most dangerous ; he begins by 
unlearning his Creed and his Commandments, and in the process of era~ 
dicating what it is the business of all sound education to impiant, his 
duty to God is discarded first, and his duty to his neighbour presently 
afterwards. As long as he confines himself to private practice the mis- 
chief does not~extend beyond his private circle—his neighbour’s wife 
may be in some danger, and his neighbour's property also, if the dis« 
tinction between meum and tuum should be practically inconvenient to 
the man of free opinions. But when he commences professor of moral 


and political philosophy for the benefit of the public, the fables of old 
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credulity are then verified—his very breath becomes venomous, and every 
page which he sends abroad carries with it poison to the unsuspicious 
reader. 

The begging of every question, and the atrocious accusations 
which, in the way of pure assumption, are brought against the 
people, are here so plain and undisguised, that, after the exam- 
ple we have exhibited of the mode of analysing such passages, 
we must leave the detailed exposition of them to the reader 
himself. . 

We have already stated, that “ things as they are” versus 
“ things as they ought to be,” alias, aristocratical supremacy 
versus securities for good government, alias, the aristocracy versus 
the people, is the cause at issue. We have seen how the 
Ouasiadts Review, the well-feed and highly-expectant advocate 
of “ things as they are,” assumes every thing against the people, 
and endeavours to excite against them the passions of fear, 
hatred, and contempt. We shall next present a sample of the 
mode in which he assumes every thing in favour of “ things as 
they are,” and heaps upon them mountains of applause. The 
first we shall select is from the Number last quoted, because we 
have it in our hand, and from the same article “ on parliament- 
ary reform.” We regret the length of it, but trust that the 
apology which we have already ad. and we have no other, 

e reader will accept. 

* All the reasoners, or rather the no-reasoners, in favour of parlianien- 
tary reform, proceed upon the belief of Mr. Dunning’s or Mr. Burke’s 
famous motion, that the influence of the crown has increased, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. Whether that position was true when 
the motion was made and carried, might with great justice be contro- 
verted. That it had ceased to be so at the beginning of the French re- 
volution in Mr. Burke’s judgment, we know ; he himself having recorded 
his opinion in works which will endure as long as the language in which 
they are written ; and the converse of that proposition is now distinctly 
and decidedly to be maintained. (1) The three possible forms of govern- 
ment, each of which, when existing simply, is liable to great abuses, 
and naturally tends towards them, have been in this country, and only 
in this country, blended in one harmonious system, alike conducive to 
the safety, welfare, and happiness of all. That safety, welfare, and hap- 
piness depend upon the equipoise of the three component powers, and is 
endangered when any one begins to preponderate. (2) At present it is 
the influence of the democracy which has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. Whatever additional influence the crown has 
ebtained by the increased establishments which the circumstances of the 
age have rendered necessary, is but as a feather in the scale, compared to 
the — which the popular branch of the constitution has acquired by 
the publication of the parliamentary debates. 

(3) ‘ But what is meant by Parliamentary Reform? Whenever this 
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question has been propounded among the reformists at their meetings, it 
has operated like the apple of discord—the confusion of Babel has been 
renewed—with this difference, that the modern castle-builders are con- 
founded in their understandings and not in their speech. One is for 
triennial parliaments, another for annual ; and one, more simple than 
honest, proposes to petition for triennial only as a step towards obtainin 
annual. One will have a qualification for voters, another demands eiiboanial 
suffrage. Mr. Orator Hunt proposes voting by ballot, and one of the 
Penny Orators says, that if Magna Charta were made the bulwark of a 
General Reform the country would be speedily relieved. He knows as 
much about Magna Charta as about bulwarks—and as much about the 
philosopher's stone as of either. They talk of restoring the constitution— 
what constitution? Every one must have seen a print of the mill for 
grinding old women young; these state-menders might as reasonably 
take poor old Major Cartwright toa mill, and expect to see him come 
out as green in years as he is in judgment, as think that any country 
can go back to its former state. There are things which are not possible 
even by miracle. But if the impossible miracle were conceded, at what 
age would the restorers have their renovated constitution? Would they 
prefer that of the Norman kings, or of the Plantagenets, with all its 
feudal grievances? Or the golden days of Elizabeth, when parliament 
trembled as the virago asserted her prerogative? Or would they have 
it as under James 1st, when the Commons “ did on their hearts’ knees 
agnize” his condescension in making his royal pleasure known. Or as 
under William the Deliverer, and his successor Queen Anne, with all 
the corruption and treason which arrested Marlborough’s victories, and 
betrayed Europe at Utrecht? Or would they accept it as it was even 
at the commencement of the present reign, when the debates were pub- 
lished in a mutilated and fictitious form, confessedly by sufferance? The 
multitude being — are at all times easily deceived, and therefore 
sin through simplicity. But if any man who possesses the slightest 
knowledge of English history, asserts that the people of England, at any 
former time, possessed so much influence as during the present reign, 
and more especially during the last twenty years, he asserts what is 
grossly and palpably false, and what he himself must know to be so. 

~ (4) ‘ The British constitution is not the creature of theory. It is not 
as a garment which we can deliver over to the tailors to cut and slash at 
pleasure, lengthen it or curtail, embroider it or strip off all the trimmings, 
and which we can at any moment cast aside for —— in a newer 
fashion. It is the skin of the body politic in which is the form and the 
beauty and the life—or rather it is the life itself. Our constitution has 
arisen out of our habits and necessities; it has grown with our growth, 
and been gradually modified by the changes through which society is always 
passing in its progress. (5) Under it we are free as our own thoughts ; 
second to no people in arts, arms, and enterprise ; during prosperous times 
exceeding aif in prosperity, and in this season of — partial, and 
temporary distress, suffering less than any others, abounding in resources, 
abounding in charity, in knowledge, in piety, and in virtue. The con- 
stitution is our Ark of the Covenant; woe to the sacrilegious hand that 
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would profane it,—and woe be to us if we suffer the profanation ! 
(6) Our only danger arises from the abuse of freedom, and the supineness 
with which that abuse is tolerated by those whose first duty it is, to see that 
no evil befal the commonwealth. Accusations are heaped upon them 
with as little sense as truth, and as little moderation and ncy as 
either ; let them, however, take heed lest posterity have bitter reason 
for ratifying the charge of imbecility, which it will have, if they do not 
take effectual means for silencing those oe who are exciting the 
people to rebellion. Insects, that only ‘ stink and sting,’ may safely be 
despised, but when the termites are making their regular approaches 
it is no time to sit idle ; they must be defeated by efficacious measures, 
or the fabric which they attack will fall. 

(7) ‘ But it has been offered to be proved at the bar of the House of 
Commons, that the great body of the people are excluded from all share 
in the election of members, and that the majority of that House are re- 
turned by the proprietors of rotten boroughs, the influence of the Trea- 
sury, and a few powerful families. This has been said by all the re- 
formers since Mr. Grey presented his memorable petition, and the Lord 
Mayor, with the Aldermen and Commons of his party, have repeated it 
in their addresses to the Prince Regent. (8) Supposing that the asser- 
tion had been proved, instead of “ offered to be proved,” does the Lord 
Mayor, or would the Lord Mayor’s fool, if that ancient officer were still 
a part of the city establishment, suppose that in a country like this it 
would be possible to deprive wealth and power of their influence, if it 
were desirable? or desirable, if it were possible? That the great land. 
holders have great influence is certain; that any practical evil arises 
from it is not so obvious. The great borough interests have been as 
often on the side of opposition as with the government; sir Francis 
Burdett even makes use of this notorious fact as an argument for reform, 
and talks of the strength which the crown would derive from diminishing 
the power of the aristocracy. But that influence has been tly dimi- 
nished in the natural course of things. A great division of landed pro- 
perty has been a necessary consequence from the increase of commercial 
wealth. Large estates produce much more when sold in portions than 
in the whole, and many have been divided in this way, owing to the 
high price which land bore during the war, more especially in the ma- 
nufacturing and thickly-peopled counties. Thus the number of voters 
has increased, and the influence of the great landholders has in an equal 
d been lessened. In Norfolk, for instance, though chiefly an agri-« 
cultural county, the voters have been nearly doubled ; in Yorkshire they 
are more than doubled; and in Lancashire the increase has been more 
than three-fold. This is mentioned not for the purpose of laying any 
stress upon it, but to show that such a change is going on ; and that in 
more ways than one the wealth of the country lessens the power of 
the landed interest. It ought thus to do: and the purchase of seats, 
which is complained of as the most scandalous abuse in parliament, is 
one means whereby it effects this desirable object. 

(9) ‘ If the reformers will show in any age of history, and in any 
part of the world, or in this country at any former time, a body of repres 
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sentatives better constituted than the British House of Commons— 
among whom more individual worth and integrity can be found, and 
more collective wisdom ; or who have more truly represented the com- 
plicated and various interests of the community, and more thoroughly 
understood them, then indeed it may be yielded, that an alteration would 
be expedient, if such an alteration were likely to produce an amendment. 
But in a state of society so infinitely complicated as that wherein we 
exist, where so many different interests are to be represented, 
and such various knowledge is required in the collected body, no 
system of representation could be more suitable than that which cir- 
cumstances have gradually and insensibly established. Of the revolu- 
tionist, secret or avowed, adventurer or fanatic, knave or dupe (for there 
are of all kinds), we shall say nothing here, but address ourselves to the 
well-meaning reformer, who has no intention farther than what he 
openly professes.’ 


It is apparent that this is not purely assumption in favour of 
*“ things as they are.” It is mixed with the usual assumptions 
and abuse against the people, the repetition of which seems 
never to tire. 

Figure (1) is prefixed to an old assumption, that of the mix- 
ture and balance of the three powers ; an assumption, groundless 
and mischievous, as has been abundantly shown, and as we 
shall prove on other occasions ; but as it is an old, and was 
long an admitted assumption, as it is nothing to the purpose— 
for whether the government is balanced or not balanced, it 
still remains to be proved that it is good—we shall not at pre- 
sent trouble ourselves about it. 

Figure (2) precedes a notable assumption. We need not 
enumerate the elements which constitute the increase of the in- 
fluence of the crown. The man must be ignorant who knows 
not that some considerable time ago we had nothing which 
much deserved the name either of army or navy; we had no 
national debt ; the taxes amounted to less than a million per 
annum; we had no colonies; for every shilling which the crown 
at that time had to bestow in purchase of servility it has now 
thousands and tens of thousands; and all the time since the 
Revolution something has been constantly adding to the restric- 
tions upon the people; out of all which a mass of influence has 
arisen which renders the crown perfectly master of the parlia- 
ment, and, by consequence, of all the powers of government, 
Now comes the assumption, and an astounding one it is. 

All this is counterbalanced. 

By what ? 

By the publication of the debates! Nay, all the powers of 
government are as a feather in the scale compared with this one 
circumstance ! 
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Nothing can go beyond this. 

The whole of the paragraph preceded by figure (3) is gee 
tion against the people, mixed with abuse, and therefore needs 
no further comment. 

Figure (4) is prefixed to two affirmations which, if any body 
disputes, it is certainly not the radical reformers. They do not 
say that the British constitution is the creature of theory.: the 
think it is, in all those parts of it which they wish to see altered, 
nothing but the creature of aristocratical interest. As little do 
they say that it is the garment of the body politic, or like a 
garment. But the Quarterly Review has found out that it is 
something not less wonderful than a garment, namely, the skin. 
But what has it found that the skin is? This we may safely 
affirm to be its master discovery. The skin is the Uife. The 
body politic is a remarkable body; it wears its life on its out- 
side, as a crab wears its bones. But the Quarterly Review has 
something still more wonderful behind. After discovering that 
the skin is the “ life,” it goes on, and finds that it is “ rather 
the life itself.” The “ life” is “ rather the life itself.” This 
is something exceedingly subtle, As we have had many spe- 
cimens of the /ogic of aristocracy, this we may consider as a 
taste of the metaphysics of aristocracy. 

(5) “ Under it we are as free as our thoughts.” This is the 
aristocratical logic without reserve and without shame. If by 
«« we,” the Reviewer means himself and brethren, we admit his 
proposition. Freedom there is, in abundance, as he well knows, 
and more than freedom, to applaud the aristocracy and abuse 
the por. The want of freedom is all on the other side. And 
in the next sentences, marked (6), he calls for a still further 
abridgment of that freedom. Nothing less will satisfy him than 
“ silencing” his opponents, not by argument, but the brute 
hand of power. And this he calls being as free as our thoughts. 

Such is the way in which power, when tolerably sure of its 
footing, deals with truth, reason, and justice. 

The reader will next look at figure (7). It is curious enough 
that the courage even of this unabashed assertor does not carry 
him so far as to deny, that the majority of the House of Com- 
mons is returned by the Treasury and a few powerful families. 
No impudence is equal to this. But there is still enough of 
the brave faculty at the disposal of aristocracy, and of both 
sections of the aristocracy, as to make them find, here and else 
where, pens and tongues in abundance, which proceed, by dint 
of assumption, to explain away the certain consequences. 

Thus our Reviewer (8), “ wealth and power must have their 
influence :” ergo, the lord mayor or the o mayor's fool may 
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know that a government essentially consisting of the Treasury 
and a few powerful families, leaves the people, by its necessary 
operation, as free as their own thoughts ; in danger from no- 
thing but the “abuse of freedom.” The ¢ermites, i.e. the 
people, will destroy the fabric, 7.e. a government beautifully 
composed of the Treasury and a few powerful families, unless 
they, the termites, are crushed, alas, euphonia gratia, “ defeated 
by efficacious measures.” 

The passage indicated by fig. (9) to the end of the quotation 
is the usual assumption of excellence, grounded upon the repre-- 
sentation of interests, which the Reviewer goes on, through 
several pages to expound. This is the class, or club represent- 
ation of the Edinburgh Reviewers, which we have already no- 
ticed, and shall expose to the bottom on another occasion. 
Here the juggle is effected by an abuse of the word representa- 
tion, which the Reviewers do not apply in the sense of a security 
for good government, but of a show. The people represented 
in an assembly, the majority of which is nominated by the 
Treasury and a few powerful families ! The proposition carries 
its own imposture upon the face of it. Nothing is represented 
in such an assembly, in the only sense in which representation 
is good for any thing, in the sense of a security, but the Trea- 
sury and the powerful families. i enjoy representation in 
the true sense of the word, and much more; they enjoy by it 
security not only for their own rights, but for the power of in- 
vading other people’s, with no other restraint but what their 
prudence, @. e. their foresight of the danger, 7. e. of the people’s 
resentment, may impose upon them. 

These specimens must suffice to illustrate our Reviewer's mode 
of dealing with the people of England, and with “ things as 
they are,” denominated in the slang dictionary “ the blessings 
of the British constitution ;” though they may depend upon it 
that the people do not wish to part with the blessings, but onl 
the curses. We shall next present a few. instances of the appli- 
cation of the characteristic logic to the people of France and of 
America. As these are the people of modern times who are 
most distinguished for their efforts to throw off the yoke of 
aristocracy, every thing is to be done to make them appear 
excessively hateful. 

. Against the French, the specimens we shall take are from 
one of the most conspicuous articles in the Review, that on the 
character of Pitt, in the 7th number. 


‘ Into the causes of the revolution, no further inquiry appears in this 
place necessary than may suffice to elucidate the character which it com- 
niunicated to France, considered in her foreign relations. The chief of 
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those causes Mr. Gentz conceives, and, as we suspect, rightly, to have 
been the progress latterly made by the lower and middling classes of the 
French nation in knowledge and intelligence, unaccompanied, as that 
progress was, by a corresponding improvement in morals. The popular 
mind, conscious of power, and unprovided with the corrective of sound 
principle, became fevered and restless ; and quickly acquired a degree of 
expansive force, which the gorgeous but slender frames of rank and pri- 
vilege that inclosed it could ill resist. They were shattered to pieces, 
and Europe was covered with the glittering fragments. Released from 
their confinement, the spirits that had hitherto been struggling in 
common for a vent, now began to struggle mutually for the mastery. In 
fact, the anarchy which accompanied and precipitated the destruction of 
the old regime, was nothing else than a conflict of minds ; a conflict, 
however, in which success would of course fall, not to refined talents or 
elegant acquirements, but to practical vigour, hardihood, and dexterity. 
In the result, therefore, a new energy was infused into every depart- 
ment of the state; but an energy which, having. been originally com- 
posed of unhallowed materials and “ strange fire,” was not likely to have 
contracted any virtuous admixture from the feculent medium of blood 
and discord through which it had past. Such, apparently, in its — 
outline, is the natural history of the French revolution, and, agreeably 
to this account, that event may perhaps be correctly defined to have been 
the sudden development of malignant power. 

‘ The birth of such a monster as the revolutionary system could hardly 
come to pass, unattended with prodigies and commotions throughout the 
western world. Intimately connected as the European commonwealth 
of nations had been for upwards of a century, it might safely have been 
foretold, both on the general principles of human nature, and from the 
narrower canons of political science, that a local affection of so violent a 
kind would prove but “ the beginning of sorrows.” It has, in effect, 
always appeared to us, that the nediaien was not more the crisis of a 
previous situation of things than the war was the natural crisis of the 
revolution. The evil might, in all probability, have been adjourned, 
but it would have been adjourned, in the parliamentary phrase, only to 
an early day. 

‘ To verify this remark, we need only recur to the character of the 
revolution, already given. It was power; it was power suddenly con- 
ferred ; it was power suddenly conferred on malignity. Any accession 
of strength that France would have gained towards the close 
of the last century, even by the most orderly, legitimate, and leisurely 
development of her resources, could not but have rendered her so far 
more us to her neighbours. She had long shown herself too 
ambitious for their peace and too great for their safety, and undoubtedly 
was not likely, by growing greater, to become less ambitious.. But that 
power, which, in the keeping of even monarchical France, would pro- 
bably have been abused, in the hands of revolutionized France; made 

iddy by the whirl of the change which she had undergone, and shaken 
rom all the holds of moral principle, could only prove pestilent. Those 
statesmen who had set at nought every obligation, whether of law or of 
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charity, that had contributed to bind together the polity of their own 
country, were ill qualified to become guarantees of the rights of nations. 
That spirit which, at home, had shown itself so insatiate of novelty, that 
even in its crimes, it seemed to scorn all precedent, and would commit 


“ The oldest sins the newest kind of ways,” 


2 


could little be expected, abroad, to endure existing prejudices and venes 
rate established forms. It seems plain, therefore, that the innovating 
mania, which had so thoroughly transformed the internal condition of 
France, must inevitably, in no very extended period, have produced a 
like effect on her foreign relations. Even supposing the other govern- 
ments of Europe to have demeaned themselves on the occasion with more 
equanimity and dispassionate wisdom than, in so singular a situatiog of 
things, it would perhaps have been reasonable to demand of them, still 
nothing could have preserved them from being embroiled with the new 
state, short of an unqualified submission to its insolence and caprice.’ 


We cannot afford space to analyse the assumptions and 
abuse contained in this passage, as we have done in some pre- 
ceding ones. They stand, indeed, so evident, that the example 
which we have set of this analysis may be easily applied to 
them. We shall barely advert to a few of the expressions. 

“ The lower and middling classes of the French nation had 
latterly made progress in knowledge and intelligence, wnaccom- 
panied by a corresponding improvement in morals.” How does 
the Reviewer know that? Are morals any thing else than a 
branch of intelligence? It is useless, however, to argue against 
a naked assumption, made for the purpose of abuse. 

Take a passing glance at the rhetoric. Think of the “ popu- 
lar mind” being “ enclosed;” and of “ rank and privilege” 
being “ frames,” and of these “frames,” namely, “ rank and 
privilege,” which enclosed the popular mind, being “ shattered 
to pieces” by the “ — mind,” which became steam for 
that purpose. Rank and privilege were the boiler, the popular 
mind was water within; knowledge and intelligence were the 
fire put under the boiler; the boiler was gorgeous but slender ; 
and no sooner did the steam begin to form, but lo! the explo- 
sion took place ; and the glittering fragments of the boiler, a 
gigantic boiler, “ covered all Europe.” What school-boy work 
is this ? 

What is meant by “ anarchy’s” being “ a conflict of minds?” 
“ A conflict, in which success would fall, not to refined talents 
or elegant acquirements” (the “ gorgeous but slender frames,” 
we suppose, spoken of above), “ but to practical vigour, hardi- 
hood and dexterity,” videlicet, the steam, also spoken of above, 
which, by its “ expansive force,” shatters to pieces “ glittering 
and slender frames.” 

VOL. Il—wW. R. 21 
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We shall riot meddle with a “ new energy, composed of 
strange fire,” nor with the passing of an energy through a me- 
dium, a “ feculeat medium ;” he might have added, a very droll 
medium, if its composition and ingredients be considered. The 
sort of medium which blood would form mixed with water or 
mixed-with earth, we-can conceive: but what sort of a sub- 
stance, liquid or solid, it makes in a mixture with discord, we 
have no idea, 

We must bestow a little more attention upon the definition of 
the French revolution. Definitions are serious things. The 
Reviewer says, it may be correctly defined (indicating, of course, 
some peculiar excellence in the definition) “a sudden develop- 
ment of malignant power,” the words, for greater emphasis, 
printed in Italics. It would be an equally correct, and a much 
more intelligible definition, to say, that it was a sudden destruc- 
tion of malignant power, meaning, by malignant power, the 
former bad government. What is meant by that most affected 
phrase, the development of power? Power is first created and 
then it is exercised ; and these two things, its creation and its 
exercise, constitute the whole of its history. Does the develop- 
ment mean the one or the other of these two things, or both, or 
neither ?. Both, we shall suppose, as that affords most of the 
semblance ofa rational meaning. The French revolution, then, 
was the creation and exercise of power. Why, so was the start- 
ing of the Quarterly Review. So was the making of the “ gor- 
geous and slender frame” (thank thee, Jew, for that word!) of 
this article, on the “ gorgeous and slender frame” of the right 
honourable William Pitt. This, then, is a curious definition -of 
the French revolution, which identifies it with the forth-comin 
of the Quarterly Review. But we have the qualifying ste 
* malignant.” Well, and is that inapplicable to the Quarterly 
Review ? We have already afforded some, and as we go on shall 
afford additional means to the reader of answering that question 
satisfactorily to himself. “ Agreeably to this account, that 
event” (viz. the publication of the Quarterly Review) “ may, 
perhaps, be correctly defined to have been the sudden develop- 
ment of malignant power.” 

The man, however, who uses the term “ malignant power” 
does not understand the meaning of words. Malignant is a 
quality of a mind. Nothing can be malignant but a mind. 

ower is nota mind. A man may be malignant, and, having 
power, may use it for the gratification of his malignity. But it 
would be just as congruent to call a misapplied broomstick 
malignant, as to call power by that name. The object, how- 
ever, was to get a horror-raising and hatred-inspiring phrase, to 
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apply to the French revolution, and “ malignant power” ap- 
peared to be delightfully suited to the occasion. The term 
malignity is repeated with a gusto again and again. ‘“ The cha- 
racter of the French revolution,’ says the Reviewer, “‘ wag 
power.” This is something fine as a definition of a character ; 
“gorgeous” it is “ and slender.” 
oonr suddenly conferred on malignity ;” this must mean, 

if it has any meaning, that the men into whose hands the power 
of government came during the French revolution, were malig- 
nant men; and that again must mean that they made a mis- 
chievous use of their power. It is not for the interest of the 
Quarterly Review, nor of those for whose use it is written, to 
provoke too accurate a comparison of the use made of pe by 
the revolutionary governments in France, and that made by the 

overnments which either preceded or followed them. This 

iscussion, which, for the present, we must wave, may occupy 
our attention on another occasion. 

Specimens of this finery are profusely scattered in this article, 

We can treat the reader only to a few, and must then hurry on 
to another topic. 


* It now seems generally admitted, that in the moving forces which 
operated that mighty change, whatever was not extravagant and over- 
weening vanity, was deliberate crime.’ 

‘ Through all the utter and the middle darkness of the reign of 
regicide.’ 

‘It was whenever the French arms had experienced some reverse, 
that these fiends of blood, the infamous commissaries of the convention, 
the Maignets, the Lebous, the Carréres, and the Collot-d’Herbois, were 
observed to exercise their peculiar and most diabolical refinements of 
cruelty.’ 

Here is mentioned‘an important fact, entirely in accordance 
with that theory which ascribes the principal part of the blood 
that was shed by the revolutionary leaders to the terror in which 
they stood of a counter-revolution, and the measures necessary 
to prevent it. 

‘ The forky tongues of the popular leaders were systematically and 
incessantly employed in hissing forth the cant of philanthropy and cose 

itanism,’ &e. 

‘ Let us, for the sake of brevity, concede it to have been possible, that 
without any predisposition to such views on the part of France, such 
effects should be produced on her by the conditional menaces of the 
sovereigns in question—that a timid whisper, of merely contingent hos- 
tility, should strike the ears of the revolutionists like the blast from the 
trumpet of Alecto, inspiring them with horrid recollections of war and 


havoc,’ &c. ; 
* Of what consequence can it — * at whose bidding, or of what 
t 
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materials, the bridge was constructed, that opened an access to Europe 
from the pandemonium of robbery and murder?’ &c. 
‘Would it have been so mighty an advantage, if, for that vague 
and frenzied malignity which seemed to trample down kingdoms out 
of pure wantonness, there had been substituted something like the 
cool, deep, calculating malignity, which actually impels the present 
government of France along its measured march of desolation.’ 


But enough of this; we must now afford a sample of the 
treatment bestowed upon the people and government of the 
United States. 

In the 41st No. occasion is taken of Mr. Fearon’s Sketches 
(this gentleman wert to America for the purpose of reporting to 
certain individuals in England on the propriety of conveying 
themselves to that country), to hold up the Americans and their 
government to hatred and contempt. 

First of all, those individuals who deputed Mr. Fearon are 
treated with excess of contumely for harbouring the design of 
going to America, as if an Englishman were glebe adscriptus, 
and ought to be dealt with as a slave who runs away from his 
master, should he harbour a thought of quitting England ; where 
taxes, and gagging bills, and libel law, and game laws, and 
unpaid magistrates, and aristocratical justice, and low wages, 
and the having nothing to do with the laws but obey them, con- 
stitute so many admirable grounds for the amor patria, that 
“ feeling which ennobled the citizens of Sparta and Athens,” 
whom, be it remembered, the Quarterly oh cannot, on 
other occasions, find terms gross enough to disparage. 

‘ There is a numerous set of people in this country, who, having 
grown inordinately rich under its protecting shield, while the rest of 
the civilized world lay exposed to the ravages of war, are become 
feverish and discontented, because the return of peace has not instan- 
taneously, and, as it were by magic, shaken from their shoulders the 
burthens necessarily created by that protracted state of hostility to 
which their fortune is mainly due. Too selfish to endure any reduc- 
tion of their extravagant profits, or to await the relief which the re- 
establishment of tranquillity must gradually effect, they leave their 
country to support its burthens as it can, and are already on the 
wing, with their multitudinous acquisitions, for a foreign shore. 

* Among others of this description, forty families, principally resident, 
we believe, in the neighbourhood of Southwark, gaily formed them- 
selves into an emigrating party to the United States— 

Cedere namque foro jam nec tibi deteriis quam 
Esquilias a Seventh migrare Suburra— 


to transfer their allegiance and their affections to another government 
sits as lightly upon them as to remove, in the fashionable season, from 
the Ward of Farringdon Without to Margate or Rotting-Dean. ‘The 
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feeling which ennobled the citizens of Sparta and Athens, and stood 
them in the stead of many virtues, the love of country, once the pe- 
culiar pride and boast of Englishmen, has no residence in the bosom 
of these persons. The endearing charities of life, the ties of blood, of 
society, of early friendships, of kindred habits, are all sacrificed by 
them to one sordid passion, while, rudely trampling over the graves of 
their forefathers, they rush in crouds to deposit their wealth where it 
may be safe from the claims of their native land. 

‘ Had the amiable con-fraternity, of whom we are speaking, been 
——— they would have transported themselves at once, and 
blindly plunged into the insatiable gulf which has already swallowed 
up so many thousands of their countrymen; but they were traders— 
cold-blooded, calculating men, who, in their own language, deemed it 
prudent to look before they leaped, and in the usual mode of business, to 
send out one of their members as a kind of Rider, to examine the 
country, and select the most favourable spot for settling, before they 
trusted themselves, with their accumulations, to the winds. ES 

‘ The person fixed upon for this purpose was Mr. Henry Fearon :—and 
as there was an evident solicitude in the party to procure a favourable 
report from the United States, the choice could not have fallen upon 
a fitter agent. A democrat fieffé, Mr. Fearon joined to a sovereign 
contempt for the civil and religious institutions of England, of whicli 
he knew little, a blind and sottish admiration of those of America, of 
which he knew nothing at all. With the gullibility common to the 
party, he appears to have swallowed all the rancorous abuse of this 
country, and all the outrageous panegyrics on America, which he found 
in Cobbett, and Wooler, and Sherwin, with equal avidity and delight. 
Thus happily qualified for an impartial speculator, and furnished with 
“letters of introduction by Mr. Alderman Wood.” he commences his 
narrative and his voyage on the 4th of June, i817. The results of his 
travels are contained in “ Eight Reports ;” transmitted as occasion 
offered to the persons by whom he was deputed.’ 

The reader, we trust, will pardon us for a reflection or two 
upon this new crime, got up by the Quarterly Review; the 
— of not remaining in whatever country one happens to be 

orn. 

How would the Quarterly Review like to apply this doctrine: 
to some of those whom it is most anxious to please, among: 
others, to the royal family, who are thus converted by the’ 
Quarterly Review into criminals, and charged with “ sacrificing 
the endearing charities of life, the ties of blood, of society, of 
= friendships, of kindred habits, to one sordid passion ; 
while, rudely trampling over the — of their forefathers, they 
rush to deposit, not “ their wealth,” but what is much more 
valuable, their sacred persons and parental cares, ‘ where the 
may be safe from the claims of their native land.” Senti~ 
mental trash, applied to a mischievous purpose ! 


. The Quarterly Review commits a gigantic blunder when it 
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contrasts the amor patrie of the Greeks with that of the 
English. Why had it not the sense to reflect, that if English- 
men are told they have nothing to do with the laws but obey 
them, the Greeks were very differently situated. The Greeks 
had something more to do with their laws than to obey them. 
This is what made men patriotic in ancient Greece. This 
makes men patriotic every where. Were the Helots at Sparta 
patriotic? Of how large a portion of the English people is it 
declared, of all who are not freeholders, that they are unknown 
tothe laws? If you would obtain effects, good Mr. Reviewer, 
you must not forget causes. 

After all, did the patriotism of the Greeks display itself in 
keeping at home ; or was it a crime at Athens, as in the Quar- 
terly Review, for a citizen to betake himself to another country ? 
The Greeks were, perhaps, the most migratory of all the people 
upon the face of the earth. What population ever sent out so 
many colonies? How large a portion of the population did 
they form in the principal cities in Egypt, in Syria, and other 
countries? How many of their greatest men expatriated them- 
selves, as Xenophon, who “trampling over the graves of his 
forefathers,”’ not only carried his wealth to Sparta, but com- 
mitted another horrid crime in the eyes of the Quarterly 
Review, writing books which contained severe censure of the 
institutions of his native country. The reader may probably 
think that this is an extraordinary way the Reviewer has of 
dealing with matters of fact. 

But power cares not what it says. This is one of its various 
properties. The consciousness of writing or speaking on the 
side of power, seems to create an exemption from the trammels 
both of truth and of reason. Not only can power silence 
opponents, by knocking them on the head, when they _— too 
closely : but power dazzles the eyes, and captivates the fancy 
of ordinary persons, so that whatever power either does or says, 
commarids their approbation. Is not the dress of the great the 
fashionable dress, their language the fashionable language, their 
airs and manners the fashionable air and manners, and their 
opinions, the fashionable creed? Writings on the side of power 
may, therefore, presume a = deal on the favourabie senti- 
ments of their readers; and they generally make ample use of 
this their privilege. 

Passion is proverbially short-sighted. The hatred of the 
Quarterly Reviewers to a people which had set a dangerous 
example of throwing off the yoke of. aristocracy, makes them 
here overlook the commission of another egregious blunder. 


They begin by describing Mr. Fearon as a person wholly unfit 
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to be trusted for an observation or an opinion; but finding him 
afterwards very much disposed to find fault with what he saw 
in America, they treat him as an oracle; and every thing he 
says that can be turned to account for making the people of the 
United States appear either odious or ridiculous, is ae see as 
text of holy wnt. On the other hand, Miss Wright, to whom 
we are indebted for a very interesting work, and who delighted 
in holding up the favourable aspect of things in the United. 
States, is not only treated as at once wicked and contemptible, 
bat wholly unworthy of belief. Whoever speaks against the 
Americans, is to receive implicit credit, and no questions asked. 
Whoever says. any thing in their favour, is to be told that he 
or she is a liar, and a knave, and a fool; agreeably to the most 
approved rules of the aristocratical logic. 

he following passage which stands as the criticism on the 
work of Miss Wright, is an instructive specimen of the art of 
assumption and abuse in the hands of a master performer : 

‘ The fourth and last article is an impudent attempt, we conceive, to 
foist into public notice, under a spurious title, namely, that of an 
Englishwoman, a most ridiculous and extravagant panegyric on the go« 
vernment and people of the United States ; accompanied by the grossest 
and most detestable calumnies against this country, that folly and mae 
lignity ever invented. An Englishwoman, with the proper spirit and 
feeling attached to that ge title, would blush to be thought the 
author of such a work. e will not, we cannot, possibly, believe that 
ene so lost to shame exists among us; and are rather disposed, therefore, 
to attribute it to one of those wretched hirelings, who, under the 
assumed names of “ travellers,” “ residents in France,” “ Italy,” &c. 
supply the radical press with the means of mischief. Our first conjece 
ture, indeed, on opening the correspondence, was, that we were indebted 
for it to the consistent Mr. Walsh, who, finding that his former work 
had made no converts on this side the Atlantic (with the exception of 
our northern brethren, to whom the subject endeared it), had attempted 
to revive it under a more taking title. A regard to justice, however, 
compels us to add, that the perusal of a very few pages convinced us 
that the calumnies are too stupidly outrageous to come from him; and, 
to say a bold word, we know of no other American that could justify 
even a guess. Such, however, asthe correspondence is, we must proceed 
with it. Wecan smile at the bloated vanity which proclaims a Solon 
and Lycurgus to be mere simpletons in legislation compared with a 
Jefferson ; and Hannibal a bungler by the side of a general Jackson, 
whose most glorious achievement, we believe (before his unparalleled 
campaign in the Floridas), was that of the murder of two unarmed 
Englishmen: nay, we can hear without much impatience, that the 
American government is the perfection of all human institutions—that 
justice is cheaply dealt out with such an even hand to high and low that 
slavery even ceases to be a curse—that a spirit of universal benevolence 


pervades. all classes of society-=that poverty is. unknown, oppression 
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unfelt, and dishonesty unpractised—but, when we are told, “ that the 
le of the United States are far superior to the English in all intel- 
ectual endowments ; in the decencies of life ; and in their general con- 
et towards each other and to stran t they have not, like us, 
sgraced themselves with an established church, supported 
laws, the work of statecraft and priestcraft united”—in short, “ that relief 
from all the evils which the old governments of Europe had inflicted 
upon the poor and industrious is only to be found in America”—it 
becomes a duty to rise up and expose the fallacies, in order to check 
the ruinous consequences which they are but too well calculated to 
entail upon those credulous people who are liable to be deluded by 
them 


. © A single extract from the letters of the pseudo-Englishwoman will 

be sufficient to show the general feeling by which the writer is in- 
fluenced towards England. In speaking of the affair of Frenchton, on 
the river Raisin, a story is told of the massacre of “a detachment of 
the choicest sons of Kentucky, by the Indians under colonel Proctor, 
after a surrender by capitulation on honourable terms,” which concludes 
thus:—“ The British commander marched off his troops, gave his 
prisoners in charge to the savages, and left them, with the wounded and 
the dying, to be tomahawked and roasted at the stake.” A more in 
famous and detestable falsehood than this, was never fabricated. 
Colonel Proctor left no prisoners in the hands of the “ savages ;” and 
every one of those who were captured by the abused and plundered 
Indians themselves was brought by them to head-quarters, and taken 
the utmost care of until the whole were given over to their own coun- 
trymen. A detached body of Indians, indeed, falling in with some of 
these “ choicest sons of Kentucky,” did, we believe, tomahawk a few 
of them—-And why? Let the Kentuckyans themselves answer the 
question: it has, in fact, been answered by one of their own writers, 
and stands unrefuted to this hour. These “ choice spirits” had seized a 
party of Indians but a few days before, the greater part of whom they 
not only scalped, according to their common practice, but coolly and 
deliberately amused themselves by cutting razor-strops from their backs 
while alive !* 

* The overflowing rancour which uniformly characterises this writer's 
notice of the English, is exchanged for the most abject sycop: 
whenever America is mentioned ; the violation of truth and decency is 
always the same, in both cases. She is not afraid to assert (p. 346) 
that, “ during the late war, a British deserter was never knowingly 
employed on board an American ship!” Now there is not a fact on record 





* « The Federalist.’ See No. XLI, p. 155. We have every reason to 
believe, exclusive of the authority of the Federalist, that this infernal fact 
is true to the letter. Why should it be thought incredible of the gougers 
and gander-pullers of Kentucky? We have piles of their own rs 
before us, and we read in them that public subscriptions are raised in 
order to bestow rewards for bringing in Indian scalps (provided both ears 
are on) ; and it is but a step from a sealp to a razor strop, both of them, no 
doubt, considered as trophies equally glorigus. Note of the Quarterly Review, 
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more notorious than that of the establishment of an organized system 
at all the American ports for the purpose of inveigling men from our 
service to man their ships of war. It is known—that this system of 
seduction was even extended to the crews of boats sent on shore with 
flags of truce—that the men thus obtained were triumphantly 
through the streets with bands of music—and that the several co. 

of the customs were always at hand to furnish them (for two or three 
dollars) with “ certificates of citizenship.” Of the innumerable facts 
which lie before us, we will trespass on the reader’s indulgence for one 
or two only; and this for the sake of putting beyond question the 
habitual disregard of truth by this abandoned prostitutor of the name 
and character of an “ Englishwoman.”’ 

Enough! enough! even for the strongest stomach! To have 
told the truth, that Miss Wright, and Mr. Fearon, both appa- 
rently enthusiasts for liberty, saw things, the one with the 
peevishness of disappointment, because he did not find every 
thing so good as a heated imagination had led him to expect; 
the other with admiration, not perhaps sufficiently discri- 
minating, because she found so many things better than in the 
country she had left behind ; would not have suited the purpose 
of this Reviewer, anxious as he was for setting up another crime, 
a new sort of treason; which, instead of lése-majesté, may be 
called /ése-anglicité; a crime consisting of two ingredients ; 
first, sense enough to discern that there are many things in the 
institutions of England calculated to injure the people for the 
benefit of the aristocracy; and, secondly, spirit enough to 
declare a wish for a remedy. Who can be an Englishwoman with 
these frightful ingredients in her composition ? 

In the article in our first number, in which we began the 
analysis of the sinister interest under which writers that work 
for the aristocracy are laid, we have seen that nothing is of 
more importance to a bad government, bad by an undue mix- 
ture of aristocratical power, than a bad system of law, and a 
bad religion ; bad, in as far as they are calculated to serve as 
props to the aristocratical power; but the more bad they are, 
sure of being the more lavishly eulogized by the advocates of 
aristocracy, at the same time that every friend of the people 
who attempts to reveal their badness, is sure to be the more 
violently and savagely reviled. 

We cannot pass these topics without affording a slight 
sample of the mode in which the aristocratical instruments, 
assumption and abuse, are applied to them. 

In the article on Bristed’s Statistical View of America, we 
have the following passage, which answers, as will be seen, a 
double purpose. 

‘ Among the numerous institutions to which England is indebted for 
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its comforts, its security, and its prosperity, we cannot but consider our: 
courts of law to be the most prominent. There is a peculiar character 
of = to our judges, which gives them a respectability, 
almost allied to religious veneration. The nature of their education, 
which: requires a considerable degree of seclusion, and their stations,’ 
which forbid them from being foremost in the circles of even innocent 
levity, have a tendency to raise their characters, and to inspire a con- 
fidence in their decisions, which must be unknown: to the people of 
America. We hear of one of their judges appearing on the bench with 
& countenance battered in a boxing-match ; of another shot because he 
had approached to attack his neighbour with pistols in his bosom and a 
concealed dagger ; of some engaged in duels as principals and seconds, and 
of others posted as cowards for declining such contests. In the manage- 
ment of elections, in the fraud of substituting one set of ballots for 
another, on which the success of the. candidate often depends, the judges 
are the most adroit actors.’ 


We add the following because it is short; and because it so 
coolly assumes that one of the greatest drawbacks on American 
prosperity, the imperfection of its civil and penal-codes, copied 
as the Reviewer truly says, but too servilely England, is the 
grand cause of that prosperity. 


‘ In tracing the causes which have forwarded the prosperity of North 
America, we shall find the foundation of them all to be laid in the 
English constitution and the English laws. In a country the far greater 
portion of whose population is planted in hamlets and villages, and 
whose employment is chiefly the cultivation of the soil, the security of 
ag and property is the most essential ingredient in public prosperity. 

he laws of England are the best foundation for this security, and these, 
throughout the United States, have regulated the decisions of their 
courts of justice. The trial by jury, the gratuitous administration of 
inferior and local law by justices of the peace, the unbought police by 
sheriffs, coroners, and constables, are all derived from similar institutions 
of the parent state, and are adhered to with a strictness, which their 
practical effect on both countries fully justifies.’ 


On its perpetual assumptions of perfection in the system of 
law, judges included, we cannot at present enlarge ; the nature 
of that perfection we shall hereafter have abundantly numerous 
occasions of displaying. 

The assumptions about religion are of two kinds; the one set 
regarding the ecclesiastical Establishment ; the other, the Creed 
of the church of England. 

In favour of the Establishment itis habitually assumed, that 
the man who questions its goodness is an enemy to the consti- 
tution, and a lover of anarchy. In favour of the Creed it is 
assumed, that whoever disputes it is an atheist, and being an 


atheist, is exempt from all moral.obligation, and ready for any 
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and every crime. These are the standard assumptions, involving 
abuse. e few passages we shall select exhibit chiefly 
varieties. ° 

‘ It is a right inherent in every society, to prescribe the conditions on 
which its members shall be admitted to offices of trust; and when the 
magistrate endows and incorporates the religion professed by the most 
numerous part of the community, so that it becomes the religion of the 
state, entitled to certain hono:rs and emolumenis unnexed to the dis- 
charge of certain duties, the party who contracts for the payment may 
lawfully stipulate as to the nature and condition of the correspondent 
offices to be performed. This is the original principle of articles of 
religion, which, under various modifications, have, in alinost every i 
and under every establishment of Christianity, been. tendered By. 
acceptance of aspirants to the office of public teachers. The necessity 
of such a conduct is so universally admitted, that even those who dissent 
from all establishments, and clamour against all such impositions, as either 
fetters or snares to the consciences of men, virtually adopt it-—Against 
the doctrine of subscriptions in general, there ought, in consistency, to be 
no objection. The Bible, indeed, is an inspired test, and to that all are 
willing to conform themselves. The end of articles, however, being the 
preservation of religious peace and order, let it be considered how far 
mere subscription to the Bible, and a declaration of conformity to the 
doctrines contained in it, would answer that end. According to the 
account of the respective parties, the Arminian and the Calvinist, the 
Unitarian and the Methodist, the Quaker and the disciple of Sweden- 
borg, all find their peculiar dogmata in the Bible, and all conform to its 
doctrines. Such a subscription, it is obvious, would be equivalent to 
none—would open a door to universal confusion, and, perhaps, end in 
general infidelity. Ministers of opposite principles would succeed each 
other in the same church; the people, bewildered and distracted by 
contradictions, would first quarrel and separate about particular doc 
trines, then become indifferent to all, and, lastly, believe and practise 
nothing. 

‘It is, then, not against the doctrine of subscription to articles of 
religion in general, but to those of specific churches, or to some indi« 
vidual sstilen among them that objections are to be made. Applying 
this to the articles ut the church of England, it must in the first place be 
observed, that they were compiled in an era of religious light and know- 
ledge, which has never since been surpassed, and from which we have 
certainly declined; that, amidst the incurable differences of human 
opinion, they have, during a period of more than two centuries and a 
half, obtained the cordial approbation of the learned, the pious, and the 
upright ; that, notwithstanding the assent required to such a multitude 
of propositions, they have troubled the consciences of few, and excluded 
fewer still; and that, in the mean time, they have not only preserved 
their own church in a state of edifying harmony and peace, but formed a 
rallying point for numbers, who, from the want of such a standard, 
might Sve lost themselves in doubt and error. It cannot but’ be allowed 
then that there exists, in favour of our articles, a strong antecedent pre 
sumption. 
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* We merely throw out this as an answer, and a sufficient answer it 
is, to the crude calumnies of men who affect to speak of them.as the 
product of some barbarous age, stuffed with the metaphysical jargon of 
the old schoolmen, and such as no inquisitive and well-informed n, 
in these enlightened days, can either subscribe or teach without a 
certain measure of hypocrisy and prevarication.’ 


The assumptions and abuse contained in the above passage, 
the reader will perceive without any commentary of ours; but 
we particularly request his attention to the latter portion of the 
first of the paragraphs, in which, in order to make out his 
int, in favour of religious tests, the author is obliged to 
roach some most extraordinary doctrines. 

“ The Bible,” he says, “ is an inspired test, to which all are 
willing to conform themselves.” But belief in the Bible, he 
immediately tells us, answers no purpose. He says “ it is 
obvious that such a belief” (for he surely does not make sub- 
scription one thing, and belief another) “ would be equivalent 
to none, and end, perhaps, in general infidelity.” 

This is a declaration, as express as words can make it, of the 
unfitness of the Bible to serve as a standard of faith. Instead 
of the Bible, a composition of men must be obtained; and this 
must take the place of the Bible. The inspired penmen, or the 
inspiring Dictator of the Bible, did not accomplish what (with 
reverence be it spoken) they ought to have accomplished. 
The church of England sets aside their composition, and pre- 
sents a far better composition of its own. The Romish church 
hold the same argument; but they hold it with consistency, 
arid with no little show of reason. _ the goodness of God, 
they say, we distinctly infer, that he would not leave his 
creatures to grope in the dark about the way of their eternal 
salvation ; hence, the reasonableness of presuming on a revela- 
tion of his will. That revelation was made ; but it pleased the 
divine goodness to make it in terms so vague and obscure, and 
hence so extremely susceptible of different interpretations, that 
it left the human mind in a state of nearly as great uncertainty 
as that in which it unhappily wandered before. To this divine 
book an interpreter was wanted ; and the same argument which 
shows that it was conformabie to the divine goodness to give a 
revelation of the divine will, shows that it was equally conform- 
able to it,.and necessary to complete the scheme, to give an 
infallible interpreter. 

This we say is consistent doctrine ; but to go the full length 
of the Romanists in condemning the Bible, and then to say that 
we are to take the composition of fallible men as .a substitute 
for it, appears to us, what we can call by no other name than 
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rank infidelity. If this be so, the Quarterly Reviewers are, for 
we do not impute to them such an aberration as intentional, 
infidels, nay preachers of infidelity, without knowing it. This 
is going dangerous lengths in defence of the church. 
ut in the very next paragraph, the Reviewer pronounces a 

condemnation of his church, unwittingly, we doubt not, because 
most imprudently, such as, had it come from unhallowed pens, 
unhallowed we mean by the unction of aristocracy, would have 
been a proof of atheism and sedition. So utterly worthless, 
he says, have been the exorbitantly paid clergy of the church of 
England, from the time of the compiling of her articles, to this 
day, that while every other class of men have been advancing 
in knowledge, and perfecting their respective sciences, while: 
such progression has been making in every other quarter that can 
be named, in the quarter of theology, there not only has been 
no progress, but there has been retrogression. No wonder that 
the clergy of the church of England are enemies of improvement. 
An order of men who do not improve, have the greatest interest 
in hating and reviling those who do. 

The following passage is a short one, and a fine specimen of 
the assumptive branch of the logic which we have undertaken to 
illustrate. 


‘ A state is secure in proportion as the subjects are attached to the 
laws and institutions of their country ; it ought, therefore, to be the 
first and paramount business of the state, to provide that the subjects 
shall be educated conformably to those institutions ; that they shall be. 
“ trained up in the way they should go ;” that is, in attachment to the 
national government and national religion. The system of English 
policy consists of church and state ; they are the two pillars of the temple 
of our prosperity ; they must stand"together, or fall together; and the 
fall of either would draw after it the ruin of the finest fabric ever yet 
reared by human wisdom under divine favour.’ 


One of the most instructive of all the exhibitions which the 
Quarterly Review has made of itself, is in the case of Mr. Hone, 
to which, for want of space, and of time to examine the points 
at issue between them, we cannot do justice, but which we must 
not pass without conveying to the reader some idea of the actings 
of the Quarterly in this respect. 


‘ Nothing but the execution of a public duty would have tempted us 
to defile one line of our journal with the notice of a wretch as con- 
temptible as he is wicked. It is indeed a source of real —_——— to 
us, that, in proceeding to give our readers some account of the book be- 
fore us, we may at once dismiss Mr. Hone from our consideration. He 
is described to us as a poor illiterate creature, far too ignorant to have 
any share in the composition either of this, or of his seditious pampliets. 
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He only supplies:the evil will, and the audacity: the venom is furnished 
by the dastard behind. Our future observations will, therefore, be con« 
fined to the real editor of this nefarious publication.’ 

The occasion of all this abuse was that of a publication by Mr.. 
Hone, of the apocryphal gospels and epistles, with some historical 
notices in a preface. It is well known that various writings, to 
which the term apocryphal has been properly applied, have 
come down to us from a remote antiquity, and form a part, and 
an-important part of the historical materials of the times. Assu- 
redly Mr. Hone, or any other man, had a perfect right to present 
these documents to the public. But the Quarterly Review is 
pleased to assume, that Mr. Hone has made the publication with 
**the sole aim to destroy the credit of the New Testament, and 
to shew that the most silly and drivelling forgeries can be su 

d by the same evidence which we use to establish the 
authority of the Scripture.” 
. This the reader will observe, is pure assumption; and as. it 
infers what the Quarterly regards or pretends to regard, as the 
most dreadful of crimes, the wickedness of imputing it. without 
foundation is extreme. We believe that the accusation is false. 
Mr. Hone declares his belief of Christianity, in the clearest and 
most unequivocal terms. Most assuredly it is not upon the as- 
sumption of the Quarterly Review that we shall disbelieve him ; 
after the proof which we have had of its habitual readiness to 
assume whatever it has occasion for, in matters of fact, as un- 
scrupulously, as in matters of opinion. 

But we must not pass another of these assur vtions, in which 
the very principle of free discussion and religious liberty is in- 
volved. Supposing it were true, as it appears to be false, that 
Mr. Hone did not think the evidence for the truth of Christianity 
satisfactory, and that he did think, as the Quarterly is pleased 
to express it, “ that the most silly and drivelling forgeries can 
le supported by the same evidence which we use to establish 
the authority of our Scripture,” who ought to have a right to 
say to him, that he shall not declare such his opinion? It is 
the spirit of persecution, in its full growth, to say that one man 
has not as good a right to declare that opinion as any other man 
to declare a different opinion. .Why should these misguided 
advocates of Christianity perpetually insist upon the suppression 
af evidence in its behalf; and preach by their actions, a truer 
test of their sentiments, than their words, that Christianity can 
only be supported, if the other side is not allowed to be heard ? 

* We pass from the preface to the work itself, which opens with the 
wretched tract called “The Gospel of the Birth of Mary.” “In the 
primitive ages,” says the editor, “ there was a gospel extant, bearing this 
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title, attributed to St. Matthew, and received as genuine and authentic 
by several of the ancient Christian sects: It is to be found in the works 
of Jerome, a father of the church, who flourished in the fourth century, 
whence the present translation is made. His contemporaries Epiphanius, 
bishop of Salamis, and Austin also quote a gospel under this title.” To 
each of the assertions contained in this passage, namely, that the gospel 
which the editor presents to his readers was received by several ancient 
sects—that ‘it is to be found in St. Jerome, and that it is quoted by 
Epiphanius and Austin, we now proceed to give a direct denial, 
accompanied by proof that the editor was aware of the falsehood of 
them all! 


Mr. Hone published a reply to this article, in which he showed, 
in our opinion satisfactorily, that this denial of theirs in every 
one of its points, remained unsupported, and that they had re- 
sorted, for their purpose, to gross misrepresentation and false- 
hood. Their attack upon him was wound up in the following 
meek and Christian language : 


- €To press any further inquiry into the system pursued in this :publi- 
cation, and to penetrate deeper into the dark recesses of its falsehoods, is 
a task which-we eannot inflict on ourselves, and which we are persuaded 
our readers will not require of us. Controversy, with a learned and 
candid adversary, conducted on proper. principles, invigorates the mind ; 
but the detection of the errors of hopeless ignorance, and the artifices of 
incurable dishonesty, is a task wearisome and revolting beyond conception. 
We have proceeded thus far because we conceive it a public duty to 
prove beyond doubt or contradiction, that Hone has a set of writers ip 
his pay, with whom truth is an idle name, and honesty a by-word and a 
jest; men who, for their own evil purposes, are anxious to destroy every 
principle and feeling which binds the citizen to his country, and the 
spirit to its Creator. And assuredly no more satisfactory proof of wilful 
falseinood could be afforded, than we have found in the pages of the book 
before us. Its author has not been led into the crime of deceiving others 
by being the victim of deception himself; he has not produced false 
statements from misapprehension ; he has not fallen into error through 
eversight or negligence. These things are the lot of human nature; and 
he who knows and trembles at his own weakness will be slow in con- 
demning others, and in ascribing to an evil heart what may be the fruit 
of the same frailty in his brother. But in this case, charity can prompt 
no extenuatien of the crime, and justice to others demands, that the 
deepest brand of shame should be stamped upon it. The pages of that 
work, from which Hone’s editor has borrowed all his matter, contain a 
clear and a distinct refutation of every statement which he has published. 
The poison and the antidote were placed before him at once, and he could 
not learn one of the falsehoods which he has uttered, without knowing, 
at the same time, that it was a falsehood. He has chosen, therefore, to 
deceive, without being deceived himself, and with a deep and desperate 
walignity endeavours to convince others of what he knows to be false, 
and to lead them away from. the truth which he recognizes and hates. 
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To him we do not address ourselves: the voice of reproof and reproach 
would be directed in vain to one, who, before he sat down to his diabo- 
lical task, must have silenced the louder calls and admonitions of his own 
conscience. But we would earnestly exhort those, who, from an idle 
curiosity, are induced to purchase Mr. Hone’s publications, and thus 
supply fuel to the flame, to consider* “ that such pernicious works would 
neither be published nor written, if they were discouraged, as they ought 
to be, by public feeling; and that every person, therefore, who pur- 
chases such books, or admits them into his house, promotes the mnischief, 
and thereby, as far as in him lies, becomes an aider and abettor of the 
crime.” ’ 





This needs no commentary. If it were possible for the cause 
of Christianity to be di ed by the misconduct of its defenders 
its genuine friends would have serious cause of alarm. To an 
exposure of the groundlessness of all these various accusations, 
how is it that the Quarterly Review replies? By taking up and 
refuting the counter allegations of Mr. Hone? No. at 
then? By repeating its refuted charges, and calling names. 
Of Mr. Hone’s reply they say ; 


‘ Having said that the pamphlet before us, is published by this noto- 
rious — and put together by himself, or one of his party, we need 
not add that it is written in a spirit of the most vulgar and contemptible 
ferocity.’ 

We affirm that it it written with temper and moderation ; and 
when the reader has satisfied himself of that matter of fact, he 
will know what to think of the Reviewer. We add a few more 
specimens of the language, not “of the most vulgar and con- 
temptible ferocity,” but Christian meekness, and gentleman-like 
delicacy, applied to Mr. Hone, on this new occasion”: “ A bold 
bad man ;” he and “his coterie,” than whom “a more worth- 
less crew never sold themselves to work wickedness ;” “ igno- 
rance and falsehood ;” “ dishonesty, the character of the party e 
“ amazing audacity ;” “ the flagitious editor ;” “ impudent falsi- 
fication ;” “ poor creature, bereft of all his senses ;” “‘ impudent 
falsehood ;” “ this poor creature ;” “ this wretched man’s follies ;” 
“this miserable man ;” “the wretched book by which he at- 
tempted to pervert the faith, and destroy the happiness of 
countless thousands ;” “ that monstrous compound of ignorance, 
sophistry, and falsehood ;” “ignorance and baseness.” When 
we add that all these phrases, and more of the same stamp, are 
applied to Mr. Hone and his writings in the course of half a 

eet of the Quarterly’s letter-press, we suppose we may repeat 
in application to this Reviewer, what this Reviewer says in appli- 





* Southey’s Preface to the Vision of Judgment. 
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cation to Mr. Hone, “ this specimen of the taste and delicacy of 
this amiable person will, we judge, be sufficient.” 

The Quarterly Review, on such occasions, comes up nearly to 
the mark of St. Jerome ; who, by the by, seems to be a favourite 
with the Quarterly Review. It speaks of the writings of this 
Saint, under the title of the “Golden Stream.” We have given 
one specimen of the “ Golden Stream ;” it may be worth while 
to present a few more. It is still oe who is the object 
of abuse, for having written against the worship of reliques. 

- O portentum, in terras ultimas deportandum! Rides de re- 
liquiis martyrum; et cum auctore hujus hereseos Eunomio 
ecclesiis Christi calumniam struis. Spiritus iste immundus, 
qui hec te cogit scribere seepe hoc vilissimo tortus est pulvere, 
imo hodieque torquetur, et qui in te plagas dissimulat in ceteris 
confitetur; nisi forte inmorem gentilium impiorumque, Porphyrii, 
Eunomiique, has prestigias demonum esse confingas, et non vere 
clamare dimones, sed sua scemulare tormenta. 

Vigilantius was guilty of another heresy, in questioning the 
sanctity of fasting and of celibacy. “ Illico ab Hieronymo,” 
says Le Clerc, “ quasi homo veneri ac gule deditus, invidiosis- 
sime traductus est; | a se paria ab eodem eadem de 
causa passus jam erat Jovinianus.” Then follow the words of the 
Saint: “ Exortus est Vigilantius, seu potius Dormitantius, qui 
immundo spiritu pugnet contra Christi spiritum; .... dicit 
esse ... continentiam heresin, pudicitiam hbidinis seminarium. 
..... In isto Joviniani (whom he had on former occasions 
defamed) mens prava surrexit. .... lle, Romane Ecclesie 
auctoritate damnatus, inter phasides aves et carnes suillas non 
tam emisit spiritum quam eructavit. Iste caupo Calagurritanus, 
et in perversum propter nomen viculi mutus Quintilianus, miscet 
aquam vino, et de artificio pristino sue venena perfidize Catho- 
licee fidei sociare conatur, impugnare virginitatem, odisse pudi- 
citiam, in convivio secularium contra sanctorum jejunia procla- 
mare, dum inter phialas philosophatur, et ad placentas liguriens 
Psalmorum modulatione mulcetur.” 
~ “Talia, et acerbiora etiam,” adds le Clerc, “ contra Jovi- 
nianum acerrimus convitiator effundit.” 

In another place, introducing his quotations from Jerome, he 
says, “ Solis ferme scriptis contra Vigilantium utemur, in quibus 
hominem, ut quidem videtur innocentem, omnibus invidia telis con- 
Jizit. . . . Denique convitiorum plaustra in eum congerit.” 

**Tt is not on theological alge alone that the Quarterly 
Review is thus careful of its purity of mouth. In an article, 
éntitled “ On the: Rise and Progress of Popular Disaffection” 
Mr. Cobbett is styled-one of a whole litter of libellers,” “an 
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incendiary,” “ @ miscreant,” “ a villain,” “a miseteant, who. 
eloped from his creditors,” “ a brutal ruffian, endeavouring to 
subvert the institutions of his country by arousing the and 
the ignorant against all who were above them,” “ vulgar and 
ferocious spirit.” Ali this within the compass of two pages. 

The Scotsman newspaper has, from its commencement, been 
conducted not only with a knowledge and talent, but with a 
dignity and decorum which may be regarded as constituting an. 
era in that line of publication. As such a degree of excellence 
had no precedent, so (with the exception of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, which recently, during a short period, has surpassed all 
example) it has had no rival. But alas! it is on the side of 

ood government, and not on that of “ things as they are.” 
he Quarterly Review, therefore, steps out of its way to speak 
of it in the following terms :— 

‘ This paper, which, from its inveterate scowl, appears to issue from 
the cave of Trophonius, has the faculty of drawing to itself the worst, 
qualities, the scum and feculence of the worst Jacobinical journals, 
which it doles out, from week to week, in a tone of dull unvarying 
malignity, at once wearisome and disgusting. ; 

very other disaffected journal has its moment of relaxation from 

leen and ill-will, from persecuting all that is great, and ridiculing all 
that is high and holy ; but this paper never remits its frantic warfare. 
Even Cobbett (its admired prototype) occasionally contrives to diversify 
the savage growl of the tiger with the mop and mowe of the ape; 
but the “ Scotsman” never lays aside the sulky ferociousness of the. bear. 

* Most of our readers, we presume, have now, for the first time, learned 
the existence of such a payer. In, fact, its language, which is utterly 
abhorrent from British feelings, naturally confines it to a particular 
circle—and to this we leave it.’ 

There is but one topic more in respect to which we can afford, 
on the present occasion to illustrate the practice of the Quar- 
terly Review ; and that is, the Liberty of the Press. On that 
subject, however, we shall content ourselves with a few speci- 
mens, adding very little in the way of commentary, as it has 
already, to a certain extent, been treated of separately, and will 
soon be taken up in the same way, again, It may, in the mean- 
time, be regarded as a principle which we do. not think there is, 
occasion to spend, many words. in proving, that every cause, 
er party, affords so far evidence of its being good, as it is 
friendly to the liberty of the press, and is willing to stand exa- 
mination’; so far. evidence of its being bad, as it is unfavourable 
ta the liberty of the press, and unwilling to stand examination ; 
that is, to, bear the test of unrestricted:censure. The reader 
will now see what. evidence of itself and its cause is in this 
respect afforded by the Quarterly Review. 
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We are pow for the length of the following passage from the 
article on parliamentary reform, in the 3lst No., but it is all 
instructive in the highest degree. 


‘ They who seek to lessen the influence of the crown, keep out of 
sight the increased power which has been given to public opinion by the 
publication of the parliamentary debates, and the prodigious activity of 
the press.—The first of these circumstances alone has introduced a greater 
change into our government than has ever been brought about by statute ; 
and, on the whole, that change is so beneficial as to be worth more than 
the additional expense which it entails upon us during war. This mo- 
mentous alteration gives, even in ordinary times, a preponderance to the 
popular branch of our constitution: but, in these times, when the main 
force of the press is brought to bear like a battery against the Temple 
of our Laws ; when the head of the government is systematically in- 
sulted for the purpose of bringing him into contempt and hatred ; when 
the established religion is assailed with all the rancour of theological 
hatred by its old hereditary enemies, with the fierceness of triumphant 
zeal by the new army of fanatics, and with all the arts of insidious 
infidelity by the Minute Philosophers of the age; when all our existing 
institutions are openly and fiercely assaulted, and mechanics are break« 
ing stocking frames in some places, and assembling in others to deliberate 
upon mending the frame of the government—what wise man, and 
what good one, but must perceive that it is the power of the Democracy 
which has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished ? 

‘ Of all engines of mischief which were ever yet employed for the 
destruction of mankind, the press is the most formidable, when perverted 
in its uses, as it was by the Revolutionists in France, and is at this 
time by the Revolutionists in England. Look at the language which 
is held by these men concerning the late transactions, and see if false~ 
hood and sedition were ever more audacious! “ Perhaps,” says the 
Examiner, “ there may be a plot somewhere,—in some taprroom or 
other ; like the plot of Despard, who was driven to frenzy by ill-treat- 
ment, and then conspired with a few bricklayers in a public-house, for 
which he was sent to the gallows, instead of the care of his friends !’ 
« We feel,” says this flagitious incendiary, “ for the bodily pains under- 
going by Mr. Platt, and think his assassin (unless he was mad with 
starvation) a scoundrel ; and some of the corruptionists, who in luxury. 
and cold blood can provoke such excesses, greater scoundrels!” As if of 
all “ scoundrels,” the man who can in this manner attempt to palliate 
insurrection, treason, and murder, were not himself the greatest. Mr. 
Cobbett goes further than this: with an effrontery peculiar to himself, 
notorious as it is that the rioters were led from Spa-fields by the man 
who harangued them there, and that the tricolored flag which they fol- 
lowed wus carried to Spa-fields to be hoisted there for their banner—he 
says, “‘ it is well known to every one in London, that the rioters had 
no connexion whatever with the meeting in Spa-fields:” And though 
the existence of St. Paul’s Church is not more certain than that an 
attempt was made to murder Mr. Platt, whose recovery is at this moment 
doubtful, this convicted libeller has the impudence to express a doubt of 
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the fact, for the purpose of making his ignorant readers in the country 
disbelieve it. ‘ The riotors,” he says, “ consisting chiefly of starving 
sailors, though they had arms in their hands, did no violence to any 
body, except in the unlawful seizure of the arms, and in the woundin 
(if that really was so) of one man who attempted to stop them, an 
who laid hold of one of them!” Another of this firebrand’s twopenny 
papers is before us, in which he says that the ministers, the noblesse, 
and the clergy of France wilfully made the revolution, in order to pre~ 
vent the people from being fairly represented in a national council. “ It 
was they who produced the confusion ; it was they who caused the 
massacres and guillotinings ; it was they who destroyed the kingly go- 
vernment ; it was they who brought the king to the block !” And in the 
same spirit which dictated this foul and infamous falsehood, he asks, 
** was there any thing too violent, any thing too severe, to be inflicted on 
these men?” He says that “ Robespierre, who was exceeded in cruelty 
only by some of the Bourbons, was proved to have been in league with 
the open enemies ci France.’ ” 


We can only afford room for another sample, taken from a 
review of some works on England, among others, of that of 
Simond, in the 30th No. 


* “ The liberty of the press,” says M. Simond, “is the palladium of 
English liberty, and at the same time its curse—a vivifyimg and de- 
composing principle, incessantly at work in the body politic. It is the 
only plague, somebody has said, which Moses forgot to inflict on Egypt. 
This modern plague penetrates, like the vermin of old, into the interior 
of families, carrying with it defamation and misery.” The private 
nuisance, however, has been in a great degree checked by the heavy 
damages which were awarded some years ago in a case of flagrant 
slander ; before that time the infamous attacks which were made upon 
the characters of women, married or unmarried, rendered this abuse a 
national disgrace. But the public evil continues, and exists in an 
vated degree. “ There is not,” says the American traveller, “another 
government in Europe who could long withstand the attacks to which 
this is continually exposed ;” and again: “the threatening storms of 
faction hovering incessantly over the British horizon,—the exaggerations 
of debates,—the misrepresentation of party papers,—give to this country 
the appearance of being perpetually on the brink of revolution.” In 
his judgment the danger is more apparent than real, because military 
usurpation is impossible in a country like England, where the people are 
by long habit and principle averse to a military system, and because an 
ambitious reformer would find himself installed as minister by his 
success, and must then inevitably discover that the reforms concerning 
which he had long and loudly declaimed are impracticable. This 
indeed is certain. But it is not of usurpation that we are in danger— 
usurp:tion, whether civil or military, is one of the latter st of 
revolution; and overturn! overturn! overturn! is as much, the 
maxim of the reformers, as it is the text of the Luddites, their practical 
disciples.’ 
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‘ The press has in it a decomposing as well as a vivifying principle :— 
let us beware how we suffer the decomposing one to predominate! It 
has already been at work too succesfully and too long. The outrages 
of the Luddites—in consequence of which the manufacturers are re- 
moving from Nottingham, and the next generation may perhaps see 
grass growing in the streets of that now populous city—were not 
occasioned by any grievances real or imaginary, nor by any actual 
distress ; they have proceeded from a spirit of insubordination, created, 
fostered, and inflamed by the periodical press. The agricultural riots 
were not occasioned by distress—the unhappy culprits who suffered for 
them under the sentence of the law were men of substance. It was 
not “ Poverty and his cousin Necessity who brought them to these 
doings,” and to that deplorable end,—it was the spirit of factious dis- 
content, excited for the purposes of revolution by demagogue orators, 
and demagogue journalists, who now do not even affect to conceal the 
object at which they aim. If one man instigates another to commit 
murder, the instigator, as well as the instrument, is punished: here the 
instruments alone have suffered, and the greater criminals proceed with 
unabated or even increasing zeal in their endeavours to provoke fresh 
excesses, and hurry on fresh victims to destruction, without compunction 
for the past, and regardless by what means they may accomplish the 
consummation which they seek.’ 


* A provincial paper is now lying before us in which it is affirmed, 
that a systematic revolution has been effected by the politics of Mr. Pitt. 
The liberties of the country having been overturned, and the whole 
wealth of the nation absorbed by taxation, “ what the people are insti- 
gated by their sufferings to do afterwards,” the incendiary says, “ is not 
a Revolution, it is the just and natural effort of men to recover the 
possession of prosperity for themselves and their postcrity—it is the 
uncontrollable exertion of a people striving to regain their rights, to 
exist as men, and to act as a community. The scheme of public sub- 
scription, he says, is a specious mode of delusion, which the honest and 
independent poor even in the midst of their want justly regard as an 
insult. The alleviation of their miseries can proceed only from the 
restoration of their rights as men: patient endurance can never be the 
fate of this realm—we will not be still and die quietly while a drop of 
vitality remains.” This is a chance specimen of the language which is 
at this time preached at public meetings, and has long been promulgated 
by the provincial as well as the London press. The orators and jour- 
nalists of this active and noisy faction tell the poor that the subscription 
which would alleviate their immediate necessities is a mockery and an 
insult ; and instead of giving them bread, or devising means for em- 
ploying them in public works, they advise them to cry out for such 
measures and pursue such conduct as lead immediately to popular revo- 
lution—of all curses the greatest which the Almighty in his anger 
could inflict upon this nation. One orator exhorts the people to refuse 
payment of the taxes; another recommends that the national debt 
should be extinguished by a vote of parliament—parliament of course 
being previously reformed, so that it may consist of representatives who 
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will not scruple at passing such a vote ; a third advises that the tithes 
be sold and the produce funded ; a fourth demands universal suffrage— 
and some of these united politicians engage never to cease their exertions 
till they shall have obtained what they call speedy, radical and effectual 
reform—patient endurance, they tell us, shall not be their fate, they 
will not be still, their cry shall be too general to be mistaken and too 
powerful to be resisted. Were there any limits to human folly and 
human wickedness, it would be incredible that there should be men 
erroneous enough, and criminal enough—with the example of France 
before their eyes (fresh and reeking as those horrors are!) to hold forth 
language like this, and exert themselves zealously and perseveringly to 
convince the mob that the physical force is in their hands, and that it is 
their own fault if they submit longer to be governed by the educated 
and intellectual part of their countrymen. Have these persons ever 
asked themselves what would be the consequence of the measures which 
they advise? if universal suffrage were established, whether it would 
afford universal employment for the quiet and industrious part of the 
people as surely as it would for the worthless, the turbulent, the mis- 
chievous and the wicked? if the church property was seized, whether 
the title deeds of the landholder would long be considered as giving him 
an indefeasible right to his estates ?—if the national debt were extin- 
guished, whether the public would be benefitted by the ruin of the 
funded proprietors, that is, whether the body would derive advantage 
from having one of the limbs paralysed, and whether national prosperity 
be the natural and necessary consequence of national bankruptcy, 
the breach of national faith and the loss of national character? 
finally, if the people, according to the advice of one of these 
popular representatives, were to refuse payment of the taxes— 
Wuat THEN? Let these men suppose themselves successful in 
their projects, and following in imagination the career of their am- 
bition, ask themselves this question at every step—Wuat THEN? If they 
should succeed in instigating the people to resistance, to rebellion, to 
civil war, to revolution, WHat THEN? What might be the consequences 
to this great—this glorious—this venerable country, He only can tell 
without whose inscrutable will no calamity can befal us; the conse- 
quences to themselves may be foretold with perfect certainty—guilt, 
insecurity, fear, misery, ruin, unavailing repentance, violent death, and 
infamy everlasting. It was remarked by one of the numerous French 
demagogues who fell into the pit which they had digged, that Revolutions 
oust Saturn and devoured their own children. Should there be a 
Revolution in the other world, said Danton to one of his friends, when 
they were on their way to the guillotine—take my advice and have 
nothing to do with it! Danton asked pardon of God and man for 
having instituted the Revolutionary Tribunal: it was only on the first 
anniversary of its institution that he was carried before it to receive 
sentence himself,—so short is the reign of a Revolutionist ! 

‘ Perhaps if M. Simond had seen England under its present aspect, he 
might have thought that the danger was real as well as apparent. But 
there is a vis conservatrix in the state, and the preventive means which 
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exist are easy and effectual. It is only necessary to enforce the laws and 
to stop the progress of sedition by such punishment as shall prevent a 
repetition of the offence—any other is absurdly inappropriate.’ 
Outcries of this sort against the press are endless in the 
pages of the Quarterly Review. 
ere are some other characteristic features of this produc- 
tion, which we had intended to display in this article; but it 
has already extended to such a length, that we must reserve 
them for some future occasion. 





Arr. X. Edinburgh Review, Number LXXX. Art. IV. 


yPHE disposition of his property by will has been permitted to 

the proprietor, in very different degrees, in different ages 
and nations. In some, he has been empowered to dispose of 
the whole. In others, his power has been restricted in favour 
of his children or parents, or even of his more remote 
relations. 

By the Roman law, as finally settled by Justinian, the father 
might disinherit any or all of his children for certain causes 
defined by the legislator, provided the cause or causes were ex- 
pressly meetionsl in the testament. If the cause or causes were 
not expressly mentioned, or could not be proved, a legitimate 
portion, as it was called, of the father’s property went to the 
children, in despite of the will, in shares determined by the law 
of succession. 

The legitimate portion thus reserved to the children 
varied in amount with their number. If there were four, or 
fewer, the legitimate portion to be divided amongst them, 
amounted to a third of the whole property. Ifthere were five 
or more, it amounted to 4 half. In every case, therefore, the 
disposable portion (the part of his property, which the father 
ree ry deal with at his pleasure) amounted, at least, to a 

alf. 


In those parts of old France, in which the authority of the 
Roman law prevailed (pays de droit écrit), a legitimate portion, 
corresponding for the most part in amount with that which we 





* Est autem portio legitima pars bonorum lege definita, liberis, paren- 
tibus, et, certo casu, fratribus et sororibus, a testatore sine onere relin- 
uenda. Ea initio fuit quarta portionis ab intestato debite. At postea 
ustinianus constituit, ut si liberi (vel parentes, fratresve vel soreres) 
sint quatuor vel pauciores (connumeratis etiam exheredatis), tune portio 
—_— sit triens:. sin quingue vel plures; semis bonorum. See Heineccii 
ementa J.C. secundum ordinem Pandectarum. Lib. v. Tit. 2, Lib. 
xxviii. Tit. 2. 3. 
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have described, was in like manner reserved to the children. 
In the districts in which the law consisted of local usages 
(pays de coutumes), the rule in this, as in all other respects, 
seems to have been infinitely various.* 

By the law now in force in France, the gratuitous dis 
sitions which the father may make of his property, whether 
they be made by gift or will, or whether they be made in favour 
of a child or a stranger, are limited to half of it, if he die, 
leaving one child ; to a third, if he leave two; and to a fourth, 
if he leave three or more. If he leave more than one child, 
the two thirds, or three fourths, which are thus reserved as 
the legitimate portions, descend (as would be the case with 
the whole, if he died intestate) to his children in equal 
shares,+ ; 

This law has been severely censured in the last number of 
the Edinburgh Review ; re | had the writer simply contended 
that the restrictions which it imposes upon the power of 
willing ought to be withdrawn, he would , wot met with our 
hearty assent, and we should have permitted his Essay to rest 
in peace. To insist on the numerous and, we think, cogent 
reasons, which lead us to concur with him to that extent, were 
beside our present purpose; though we may venture to submit 
them to our readers on some future occasion, if we should find 
them not altogether intolerant of discussions of this nature. The 
occasion, however, which provokes the present article, calls 
upon us to intimate one of these reasons. In our opinion, 
an approximation to equality in the ‘conditions of the children 
is much to be desired; and we think that the power of willing 
tends more certainly to this desirable end than any scheme 
of succession that any legislator could contrive. at the 
power is much sicant in England to the opposite end, we 





admit. This abuse, however, as we shall shew presently, 
is not the consequence of the power, which we would leave 
to the proprietor, of selecting the person or persons upon whom 
his property shall devolve at his decease. That the cause, to 
which this abuse is almost universally attributable, may not 
only be removed by provisions of the most simple kind, but 
would be obviated in k 


rance by certain existing provisions of 








* See the discussion on the 913th article of the Napoleon Code, in the 
Conférence du Code Civil. The original draft of the Code having been 
first submitted to the Judges of the several Courts of Cassation and Appeal, 
and having undergone various alterations at their suggestion, was discussed, 
article by article, in the Council of State. The Conftrence, in 8 vols, 
8vo., contains a Report of these discussions. 
t See Articles 745, 913, of the Civil Code. 
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her code, though the restrictions which we have mentioned were 
withdrawn, we shall also, we think, demonstrate, before we 
close our inquiry. 

The view which the Edinburgh Reviewer has taken of the 
matter differs very widely from ours. He condemns the present 
French law of succession, because it tends, in his opinion, ‘to 
equalize the conditions of the children, and disables the pro- 
prietor from disturbing that approximation to equality. 

To secure the inequality, which he thinks desirable, he would 
not, indeed, cast the whole or the bulk of a man’s property, in 
his own despite, upon one of his children to the exclusion of 
the rest, but he is “ fully convinced that the custom of primo- 
geniture, or the custom of leaving the whole, or the greater 
part of the paternal estate to the eldest son, to the exclusion 
of his brothers and sisters, is a good one, and has been produc- 
tive of the greatest advantage.” [P. 360.] 

In a word, his arguments, so far as they are of any weight, 
icad to establish these positions: 1. That an unlimited power 
of willing ought to be permitted to the proprietor: 2. That the 
—, would exercise this power to the best advantage, by 
eaving the whole or the bulk of his property to his eldest son; 
or, as it is not uncommonly expressed, by making an eldest son: 
3. That if he die intestate, the whole or the bulk of his property, 
ought to descend on that same son. 

Positions more erroneous, and, so far as the sophistry of the 
writer and the authority of the Journal are likely to make an 
impression, more mischievous than these last, it has rarely hap- 
pened to us to meet with; and we have accordingly been tempt- 
ed to unmask the futility of the arguments by which they are 
maintained. 

Before we proceed to examine his arguments, we must observe 
thatthe vn ape g Institution and Custom of Primogeniture,” 
are generally used by the Reviewer; and, though sufficiently 
incorrect, are adopted by us in our answer. By “ the institu- 
tion of primogeniture,” we understand him to mean any law, 
which carries the whole or the bulk of an intestate’s property to 
the eldest son. By “ the custom of primogeniture,” we under- 
stand him to mean the practice of making an eldest son. In 
this last case, we may observe, the testator generally gives the 
property to his eldest son for life only; oldie dispositions, 
which have the effect of passing it, after the death of the son, 
to one of the children of the latter absolutely. To this prac- 
tice, known in France and England, under the various names 
of substituting, entailing, or tying up from alienation in strict 
settlement, the Reviewer’s favourite custom, as we shall shew 
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hereafter, owes its existence. If the proprietor (as is now the 
case in France, with a slight exception) were obliged to impart 
to the immediate objects of his choice, the absolute dominion 
of the property, the power of willing, however unlimited in 
other respects, would rarely, we think, be abused in favour of 
ea single child. As compared with this power of substituting or 
cxgllins what the Reviewer calls the institution of primoge- 
niture is. perfectly harmless. Though we think that all the 
property of an intestate ought to descend to all his children 
equally, it is obvious that a law, which carries the whole or the 
bulk of it to the eldest son, may be completely corrected by 
the power of willing. With these explanations, which to some 
will appear insufferably trite and tedious, but which may aid 
the apprehension of readers not familiar with subjects of this 
nature, we proceed to scrutinize the arguments by which the 
Reviewer endeavours to establish his erroneous and mischievous 
positions. 


‘ The institution or custom of primogeniture (says the Reviewer) by 
giving the estate to the eldest son, forces the others to quit the home of 
their father, and makes them depend for their success in the world on 
the fair exercise of their talents and industry..... Necessity is not 
merely the mother of invention, but it is so in a great measure also of 
the passion which stimulates us to endeavour to rise in the world, and 
to emerge from obscurity. If you would have a man display all the 
native resources of his mind—if you would bring all his faculties and 
powers into full activity—you must deprive him of every adventitious 
assistance, and render him exclusively the architect of his own fortune. 
-.++ Security against want is, you may depend upon it, the test 
enemy to activity, and persevering and arduous exertion: and if the 
institution of primogeniture has, as is really the case, a tendency to 
deprive a large portion of society of this security, and to compel them 
to enter with vigour and energy on the t arena of ambition and 
enterprise, this single circumstance is sufficient to throw the balance of 
advantage greatly in its favour. .... But the degradation in the ideas 
of all classes respecting the mode in which gentlemen ought to live, 
would probably be the worst effect of the establishment of a system of 
equal inheritance. The institution of primogeniture, by giving the 
great bulk of the father’s property to the eldest son, not only compels 
the younger children to become industrious, but it also stimulates them 
to exert themselves to the utmost, to emerge from the depressed con- 
dition in which they are placed, and to rise to an equality with their 
elder brother. We are disposed to think, that the state and magni- 
ficence in which our great landed proprietors live, act as powerful incen- 
tives to the industry and enterprise of the mercantile and manufacturing 
classes, who never think they have accumulated a sufficient fortune 
until they are able to emulate the splendor of the landlords; whereas 
had these great properties been frittered down by the scheme of equal 
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division amongst children, the standard of competence would have been 
lowered universally, and there would, in consequence, have been less 
exertion amongst all classes of the community.—Ed. Rev. vol. xl. pp. 
363, 364, passim. 


This stale sophism (for it was long ago thrown out by Sir 
William Blackstone*) may be distinctly expressed thus. 
Poverty, or the fear of poverty, is a motive to industry and fra- 
gality. Another motive to industry and frugality is the desire 
of obtaining wealth. But if a few be rich, and the many be 
poor, the desire of obtaining wealth will be stronger and less 
speedily satisfied than if wealth be more equally distributed. 
It will ee because it is only in a state of great inequa- 
lity that large fortunes are found: and as large fortunes yield 
more enjoyment to their owners than moderate fortunes, so do 
they set off the advantages of wealth in a way that is more 
alluring to the aspirants. It will be less speedily satisfied, in 
as much as a large fortune is not so soon got as a moderate 
fortune, though never so vehemently desired. Hence it follows 
that the industry, the frugality and, by consequence, the wealth 
of the community must needs be incredibly augmented by the 
custom of primogeniture. For, by excluding younger children 
from the property of their parents, it vastly enlarges the number 
of individuals, who, in fact or — are exposed to 
poverty ; whilst, by preventing the division of estates, and keep- 
ing wealth together in large masses, it gives intensity and 
steadiness to the desire of acquiring it. 

In our opinion, an institution or custom must be praised or 
blamed as it tends to increase or diminish the sum of happiness. 
In a word, the test to which it must be submitted is, utility. 

Now, so far as happiness is the effect of wealth, the hap- 
piness of the community must depend upon two things: the 
quantity of its wealth as compared with the number of its 
members, and the manner in which it is distributed. That the 
more there is for all, the more may fall to each, is clear: and 
it is not less indisputable (however it may be disputed) that a 
portion of wealth, if distributed amongst a given number with 
an approach to equality, will give a greater sum of happiness, 
than if the bulk of it be heaped on one or a few of the number, 
and the residue be shared by the rest in such pittances as will 





* See his Commentaries, b. 2, c. 14. Third rule of Descent. Even 
Gibbon, though he condemns “‘ the insolent prerogative of primogeniture,” 
thinks that it may have its uses in pe industry. See that part of 


his celebrated chapter on the Roman Jurisprudence, which relates to in- 
heritantg and succession. 
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barely afford a subsistence.* So far, therefore, as happiness 
is the effect of wealth, those institutions and customs are most 
to be praised, which most conciliate augmentation in the 
quantity of wealth with equality in the distribution of it. These 
ends, perhaps, are conciliated amongst the middling class in 
England as far as they can be. The. proprietor being invested 
with the absolute dominion of his property, wants no motive to 
industry and frugality, whilst the custom, which happily ob- 
tains amongst that rational class, of leaving their property to 
their children with a view to equality, is perpetually operating 
to impart the advantages of wealth to a large portion of the 
community. Admitting, what we deny, that the custom of 
primogeniture adds to the sum of industry and frugality, still 
the Reviewer’s reasoning proceeds upon the mistake of substi- 
tuting the means for the end. Industry and frugality are only 
desirable as they tend to add to the sum of happiness; yet for 
the sake of augmenting industry and frugality, he recommends 
to proprietors a disposition of their property, which must con- 
fine the enjoyments of wealth to a small number, and reduce 
the many to indigence. In what respect does his reasoning 
differ from that celebrated fallacy, which is at the bottom of 
the mercantile system? With money, said the advocates of 
this system, every other commodity may be had. Money, 
therefore, must needs be a most excellent thing. But it is im- 
possible to have too much of so excellent a thing, and the 
surest way of getting the most of it, is to export the produce 
of one’s own labour and capital, and to import nothing but 
money in return. This reasoning, which ends in a sonaiealees 
that forgets the beginning, is not a bit more fallacious than the 
Reviewer’s. As these reasoners forgot that money is only ex- 
cellent as it enables one to get other commodities, and that it 
were absurd to forego the use of other commodities for the sake 
of getting money, so does the Reviewer forget that industry and 
frugality are only means towards the grand end of all, and that 
it were absurd to augment the quantity of industry and frugality 
by subtracting from the sum of enjoyment. Curious that he 
should slide into a fallacy, which he and his brother econo- 
mists would handle with no great tenderness, if it happened 
to slip from the lips of a merchant of the good old school? a 
_We wonder it never occurred to the Reviewer, that his darling 





* We would recommend to the reader the perusal of chapter 6, vol 2, 
of Bentham’s 7raités de Législation. If the reviewer had looked into this, 
and the following chapters, he would not have imagined that the questions 
about wills and succession had always been treated in the technical and 
senseless manner which he speaks of. 
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stimulus of poverty would be much more effectual to his end, if 
elder sons also were constantly cut off from the inheritance. 
Since industry is so excellent a thing that it may fairly be pur- 
chased at the expense of poverty to the many, we would have 
him be consistent, and augment, to the very utmost, the quan- 
tity of this excellent thing by inflicting poverty uponall. By 
simply destroying every man’s property at his death, poverty 
might soon brulieinnt in the requisite degree. We grant him 
there would be no enjoyment... But what would that matter? 
All would be exquisitely poor, and the industry of the commun- 
ity would be augmented to an extent that is a credible. 
We believe, however, on second thoughts, that the Reviewer’s 
scheme has the advantage of our own. In our solicitude for 
his consistency, his other stimulus escaped us. «In the case 
which we have supposed, there would be poverty to urge, in 
Plenty ; but then there would be no large fortunes to allure. 
We must grant it were much better if the whole of every man’s 
estate passed upon his death to some single successor. Ina 
few years we should have a government, which, in spirit and 
practice, not less than in constitution, would be purely aristo- 
cratical. The large fortunes of the few would be an inspiring 
sight to the multitude ; and with such an instrument in their 
hands as the power of taxing, these few, we dare say, would not 
allow the other stimulus to sleep. In candour we must con- 
cede that the scheme is most subtilely devised to bring both 
incentives into play. ; 

It is truly astonishing to observe the extent to which this 
fallacy of sinking the end has imposed upon men’s minds. We 
have en assured, and with an air of conviction in the speaker, 
that war and war expenditure are good things, because they 
bring on taxation, and taxation incites to industry. An eminent 
economist seems to be fully satisfied, that we _ actually suffer 
under a general glut of commodities ; and this, from merely for- 
getting that production supposes labour, and that no man will 
abour unless he intend. to consume. Even Mr. Ricardo, to 
whose piercing and comprehensive genius political economy is 
indebted for its pretensions to the name of a science, is some- 
times entangled in this besetting sophism. When treating of 
the causes which accelerate or retard accumulation, he some- 
times forgets, for a moment, that accumulation, like every thing 
else, is subordinate to the it end, ‘happiness. A fallacy 
which could impose, though but once, and for an instant, upon 
the mind of that great man, is certainly pardonable in another. , 

Though we have been tempted to aim a blow at this hydra- 
headed fallacy, we might have left it to do its worst, without 
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endangering our case; for we maintain that the custom or insti- 
tution of primogeniture, instead of increasing, diminishes industry 
and frugality. With regard tothe eldest sons, the consequences 
are indisputable and undisputed. In this respect, it generates. a 
class of men, who, from the want of every motive to exertion, 
are indolent ; and who, from the craving for stimulants which 
indolence engenders, and from the large funds at their com- 
mand, are profuse. With regard to the younger children, the 
consequences are equally certain. If the custom prevailed uni- 
versally, the wealth of the community would be engrossed by a 
few, and the younger children having no capitals to begin with, 
would have no means of “ emerging.” Reduced to earn a sub- 
sistence as drudges to their seniors, they would certainly be 
compelled to labour, but would not be inspired with that hope 
of bettering one’s condition which prompts to animated exer- 
tion. To talk of men being exclusively the architects of their 
own fortunes is to talk idly. A man who rises to opulence from 
abject poverty, is a remarkable man ; and institutions or cus- 
toms are not to be adapted to remarkable men or to remarkable 
incidents, but to common men and the common course of events. 
in the common course of events, wealth is made by wealth; a 
fortune is augmented but not created ; and the man who starts 
with ——- lives and dies a drudge. And here observe an 
absurdity with which this argumentation of his is pregnant. 
Why would the Reviewer expose this large portion of the com- 
munity to poverty? Not because poverty is a good, but because 
it stimulates the poor man to the acquisition of wealth, and 
probably ends in his acquiring it. He must admit this, or he 
must admit that his scheme is nothing more, at bottom, than a 
pretext for heaping wealth upon the few at the expense of the 
many. Now, if poverty stimulates the man who has been ex- 
cluded from his father’s property, it also stimulates the man 
whose father had no property to leave. It, therefore, stimulates 
all men who are poor; and, by consequence, all or most men 
who begin poor, end in becoming rich. We are heartily glad 
to find that such is the matter of fact, but we confess it had 
escaped our observation. 

The Reviewer may. say that he is not so austere as to insist 
upon a complete exheridation of the younger children, but 
would compassionately throw them a trifle—pecunia pusilla— 
from the mass of their father’s estate. We answer, that the 
portion subtracted for the ounger children, would be large 
enough to give them effectual : aid in their attempts to “ emerge,” 
or it would not. If it would not, the Reviewer's concession is 
nugatory ; and he deviates from his own principles, without 
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obtaining. the advantage of ssitigofing their rigour. If it-would, 
an approximation to equality would be the consequence; and 
where would be his stimuli? This dilemma would clearly hold 
in the huge majority of cases; in all those cases, in which the 
fortune is not extremely large, or the number of children is not 
extremely small, The same objection holds as to any advances 
which the father might make in his life-time to the younger 
members of his family; since these could not be made without 
lessening the inheritance. Every attempt to elude the conse- 
quences which we have drawn from the Resloner’s p'inciples, 
must lead to their abandonment. 

It is clear, therefore, that if the Reviewer's principles were 
pursued to their legitimate consequences, the middling sort of 
people would nearly disappear, and society would be pretty 
distinctly divided into two classes : a few rich, and many poor. 
It is equally clear (though that would be a matter of subordi- 
nate importance) that his own preposterous purpose would not 
be obtained ; and that there would be less of industry and fru- 
pality, and, by consequence, less of wealth, than if wealth were 
ess unequally distributed. : 

We have seen that if the Reviewer’s principles were pursued: 
to their consequences, the younger children of most proprietors 
would be ued to poverty and labour. Confined, as his 
favourite custom has hitherto been, to the aristocratical classes, 
the consequences have been somewhat different. It has often 
consigned the younger children to yr ee but has rarely driven 
them to any useful employment. In those parts of France in 
which the custom prevailed extensively, such of the younger 
sons as could not be thrust inio the church or the army, com- 
monly dragged on a life of thorough laziness, and abject desti- 
tution.* In Portugal,t+ and in other parts of Europe, it was 
not uncommon for them to live upon alms. Now-a-days, the 
fellow of Will Wimble could scarcely, perhaps, be found in this 
country. But not further back than the time of Addison and 
Steele, not a few of the younger sons of English country gen- 
tlemen led a mendicant sort of life about the great houses. Nor 
is there any thing in this, that any man might. not anticipate. 
The basis of the custom is family pride ; and was it to be sup- 





* << C’est ce qui arrivait en Normandie, en Gascogne, od les cadets, 
dépouillés par la coutume, végétaient dans les privations et la misére a c6té 
d’un ainé qui nageait dans l’abondance et le superflu.””—Conférence du 
Code Civil. Tom. iv, p. 195. 

+ In the collection called Politique de tous les Cabinets de ? Europe, we 
distinctly remember, though we cannot turn to the book just now, a very 
lively account of these haughty beggars. [ze 
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posed that even a younger son of a good house would descend 
to xy | useful occupation? The blood of the‘gentle beggar would 
have boiled at the suggestion. But'a still more mischievous 
consequence of this lauded custom remains to be noticed. 
As‘it necessarily tends to perpetuate aristocratical power, so 
does it-lead to a most terrible abuse of that power. The younger 
children, cut off from the bulk of the paternal estate, and ex- 
cluded from the more useful occupations by the prejudices of 
their class, are not uncommonly provided for at the expense of 
the people. Nor is this all. The people might think them- 
selves happy if they escaped so. Receptacles cannot be pro- 
vided, at the public expense, for the dependants of the ‘domi- 
neering class, without something of a pretext. Hence, larger 
establishments of all sorts than are needed by the community ; 
and hence, not unfrequently, as a pretext for these overgrown 
establishments, unnecessary and wasteful wars. To countries 
which enjoy the blessings of virtual representation, the conclu- 
sion, as must be perceived, will not at all apply ; but in most 
other countries, this is the way in which the few are instinct- 
ively led to pursue their own narrow interests at the expense of 
the many: and we may be sure that no small portion of these 
sinister interests springs directly from this vaunted custom of 
primogeniture. e Reviewer, indeed, says it would be very 
easy for him to show, that if large landed estates were gra- 
dually reduced - by equal division amongst children, the conse- 

uence “ on the political interests of the country” would “ be 
atal in the extreme :” and as a-specimen of what he could do 
in the way of demonstration, he forthwith presents us with the 
following passage : 


‘Far from joining in the outcry that has so frequently been raised 
against the magnitude of the property in the hands of the aristocracy, 
we consider the existence of a numerous and powerful body of landed 
proprietors, without artificial privileges, but possessed of great natural 
influence, as essentially contributing to the improvement and stability of 
the public institutions of such densely-peopled countries as France and 
E d; and as forming the best attainable check to arbitrary power 
on the one hand, and to popular frenzy and licentiousness on the other.’ 
[P. 374] 

Now suppose that this “ numerous and powerful body of 
landed proprietors” were virtually the sovereigns. Suppose, 
too, only suppose—for it were uncandid to pretend that the 
thing ever happened—just, we say, suppose that these virtual 
sovereigns, with a view to raise their rents, were on the point of 

sing a law to.exclude foreign corn from the country, thereby 
epriving the people of cheap bread,.and (as an able writer in 
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the Edinburgh Review hath it) depressing the rate of profit: 
Does the Reviewer méah to say that his “ body of landed pro- 
prietors,” indignant at their own sinister intent, would interpose 
their “ great natural influence” between themselves and the 
rest of the community? or what is it that he means to say ? 

To behold these “ natural guardians” of our excellent con- 
stitution rushing with patriot rage between themselves and the 
people, and shielding the people from their own “ arbitrary 

ower,” were, doubtless, a sublime and a touching spectacle 
vulgar, however, are we—so little can we enter into the 
sentiments of the gentler and chivalrous classes, that we cannot 
help thinking the “check” would be applied to the “ frenzy 
and licentiousness” of the hungry multitude. If the Reviewer 
will ease us of these suspicions, he shall find that his disinter- 
ested zeal in the cause of aristocratical government will but 
twinkle in the blaze of our own. Not doubting the cogency of 
the reasons which he withholds, but somewhat dissatisfied with 
those which he has advanced, we take leave for the present of 
our “ natural representatives,” and proceed to close, with a few 
parting words, our examination of his boasted stimuli. 

If the arguments which we have just examined were worth a 
straw, they would tend to prove (as we shall shew immediately) 
that the there or testamentary dispositions of all property 
ought to be regulated by the institution or custom of primogeni- 
ture. We have, accordingly, supposed that it was the wish of 
the Reviewer to give the widest extension to this institution or 
custom, and have combated his arguments upon that supposi- 
tion. We must, however, admit that his scheme of succession 
and disposition by will is intended to apply to landed property 
only. Obscurely pees the enormous evils of excluding 
younger children from all property, or fearful of shocking the 
sentiments which prevail upon this subject, amongst all such 
members of the “ mercantile, manufacturing, and monied classes 
generally,” as have not given in to the poor affectation of aping 
aristocratical practices, he tacitly concedes that all property, 
excepting property in land, may be distributed without incon- 
venience amongst all the members of the deceased proprietor’s 
family [P. 364.] That he should make this concession, speaks 
well for his humanity or prudence; that he should make this 
concession, and yet insist on the arguments which we have just 
examined, speaks anything but well for his logic. These argu- 
ments apply to all property, or they are per to none. 
They tend to prove that the whole, or the bulk of every pro~ 
petty should devolve by succession or will upon the eldest son, 
or they tend to prove nothing as to property in land. He can- 
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not limit these arguments to that narrower purpose for which he 
would make use of them. To borrow the terms of that art, 
which as a Scottish philosopher he has probably been taught to 
despise, he cannot be permitted to limit to the species, what, if 
predicable at all, is predicable of the whole genus. The younger 
child of a merchant, banker, or of any other wholesale or retail 
dealer, would feel the stimulus of want as keenly as the younger 
child of the landed proprietor ; whilst the enjoyments extracted 
by an eldest son from a large fortune, heaped upon his head at 
the expense of his brothers and sisters, would hardly escape the 
observation of the poorer sort of men, though that favoured son 
might chance to = the first-born male of a fortunate and 
thrifty cotton-spinner. In a word, poverty urges the poor man 
to exertion, whatever his origin may have been; whilst the 
advantages of wealth will force themselves upon his attention, 
in whose hands soever it may happen to be placed. To main- 
tain, therefore, for such reasons, that property in land ought to 
go to the eldest son, and to admit, in the same breath, that 
property in moveables should be distributed amongst all the 
children, is to talk most inconsistently and absurdly. 

Having shewn that the Reviewer, as to these arguments, has 
reduced himself to absurdity, and (what is of more importance) 
having shown the emptiness of the arguments themselves, we 
now proceed to the examination of another argument which he 
has drawn from the depths of the science of political economy, 
and which he ushers to the notice of his readers with something 
of pretension and parade. This ey which has at least 
the merit of being strictly applicable to the descent and testa- 
mentary dispositions of landed property, may be briefly stated 
thus: in every country, in which landed property is habitually 
divided amongst the children of the deceased proprietor, whether 
by virtue of the law of succession or of the customs of the peo- 
“ in disposing of their property by will, the land will be oc- 
cupied in small portions, to the great detriment of agriculture 
[pp- 362, 364, 365, 366, 367, 370, 371, 372, 373, passim]. We 
hein be unable te refute this sophism to the complete satisfac- 
tion of our readers, unless we premise a few observations as to 
the advantages which really ensue from laying out the land in - 
large farms. We must, therefore, beg their patience whilst we 
address ourselves to this subject in as few words as possible. 

It is to be desired in agriculture, as in every other branch, of 
production, that labour and capital should be applied as, pro- 
ductively as possible; and, confining the position within the 
limits which we shall immediately suggest, we admit that the 
division of the land into large farms augments the productive- 
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ness of agricultural labour and capital. Let us suppose two 
portions of land, each of the same extent (say five, four, or 
three hundred acres), and each of the same fertility ; that one 
of them has been laid out in a single farm, the other divided 
into several farms ; and that the capital actually invested in one 
of the portions is precisely equal, as to cost, with the capital 
invested in the other. Let. us suppose, moreover, that the 
number of labourers working upon the large farta is precisely 
equal to the aggregate number of labourers severally working 
upon the small farms ; including, in this last case, amongst the 
labourers, the farmers or occupiers themselves ; each of whom, 
aided by some very small number of workmen for hire, would 
probably be compelled to labour with his own hands. Without 
any minute analysis, it will sufficiently appear that the labour 
and capital on all the small farms are less productive than the 
equal quantity of labour and capital engaged in the cultivation 
of the large one. In the first place, several sets of farm-build- 
ings have been needed on one of the portions, whilst only one 
set of such buildings has been’ needed on the other; and 
although the cost of erecting and repairing the single set of 
buildings on the large farm, has exceeded the cost of erecting 
and repairing any one, or perhaps any two or three, of the 
several sets of buildings on the small ones, it must yet have 
fallen short of the aggregate cost of erecting and repairing the 
whole of those several sets. In consequence of this difference 
between the respective costs of merely laying out the two por- 
tions, more of the capital invested in the undivided portion has 
been applicable to stocking or to procuring working cattle, 
machines, and other implements. More numerous or, at any 
rate, more costly and efficient instruments of production have 
been commanded by the one capital than by the other, though 
the capitals expended are precisely equal. Secondly, the 
capital and labour on the undivided, is more productive than 
that on the divided portion, in consequence of a greater eco- 
nomy in the use of these instruments. When the farm is large, 
the outlay for instruments of any one sort may be more accu- 
rately apportioned to the intended effect. A pair of horses, for 
instance, might be absolutely required to do the business on a 
farm of a few acres, and yet it might be impossible to find pro- 
fitable employment for all the work that they could perform ; 
whilst on a farm of three times the size, three times the busi- 
ness might be done with five horses, because all the work that 
they could perform might be profitably employed. With that 
portion of his capital which has been thus saved, the occupier 
of the undivided portion might procure additional instruments, 
212 
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to which there was nothing analogous on the smaller occupa- 
tions of his neighbours, or might substitute more costly but 
more efficient instruments. for the cheaper but less efficient 
ones with which they would be obliged to content them- 
selves. The smaller occupiers, it is true, might purchase 
instruments in common, and might use them alternately ; 
which is said to be the practice in some parts of France. This 
expedient, however, would not stand them in any very great 
stead. Many of the instruments of production are not suscep- 
tible of this joint ownership and alternate use ; and as to such 
of them as are, the numerous arrangements for using them by 
turns, which the ever-varying exigencies of agriculture would 
render necessary, could not be devised and carried into effect 
without much loss of time and labour. .Thirdly, the several 
employments carried on on the large farm might in some 
measure be assigned to the several labourers employed upon 
it; whilst each of the labourers working upon the smaller occu- 
pations, would be called upon to lend his hand to all employ- 
ments, and would be obliged to pass frequently from one to 
another. The labour employed by the occupier of the undivided 
= would not only be aided by more efficient instruments, 

ut would also become more productive in consequence of its 
less imperfect division. The effects of the division of labour 
upon its productive power have been so completely analyzed in 
the celebrated dissertation of Dr. Smith, and are so familiarly 
known through the wonders which it has wrought in manufac- 
tures, that it would be superfluous to insist further upon this 
part of our subject. The analysis which we have now brought 
toa close is extremely imperfect, but is sufficient to establish 
the conclusion, that the division of land into large farms aug- 
ments the productiveness of agricultural labour and capital. 
We will now suggest the limitations with which this conclusioa 
must be taken. ) 

The Reviewer seems to have formed a very exaggerated con- 
ception of the extent to which the division of labour may be 
advantageously introduced into agriculture: an error into 
which he has probably been led, by exclusively looking at the 
vast effects which it has seatoued in manufactures. To per- 
eeive that the division of labour cannot be advantageously 
carried to the same extent in agriculture, it is sufficient to. per- 
eeive, that most of the processes in manufactures may be car- 
ried on at all times and seasons, whilst each.of the more impor- 
tant processes in agriculture can only be carried on at a certain 
season of the year. This single distinction leads to the most 
important consequences. To pursue them, step by step, 
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through their various ramifications, were equally tedious and 
unnecessary. It results, in general, and that not less obviously 
than inevitably, that the agricultural labourer cannot be confined 
to the repetition of any single process, but must engage suc- 
cessively in a great variety of employments. The advantages, 
therefore, of large farms are principally derived from the use 
of more efficient instruments. Even in this respect, the limits 
to which farms may be advantageously extended are speedily 
arrived at. If the capital engaged will command the best in- 
struments of production, and the farm be of such an extent 
that none of their productive power is lost, a further extension 
of the farm could do no good, and might possibly do harm. 
Though the capital were increased with the extension of the 
farm, and were as well adapted as before to its extent, the return 
to the capital when increased would not be much more, propor- 
tionably, than the previous return. For by the supposition 
none of the additional instruments procured would be of a more 
sufficient kind than the instruments previously in use, whilst 
the increase in the number of labourers, consequent upon the 
enlargement of the capital, would not be followed (as might 
happen in manufactures) by any considerable improve.nent 
on the previous distribution of employments. The extension, 
therefore, of the farm could do no good. It might, however, 
do harm. For it might happen that the capital, when increased, 
would be necessarily more than the extended size of the farm 
required ; in which case, the proportional return would be dimi- 
nished: and if, for this reason, the capital were not increased 
at all, it would be no longer competent to the due cultivation 
of the land. If the farm, for instance, which required five 
horses, were so extended as to require six, and another horse 
were added to the capital, the return to the work done by these 
six horses would not be proportionally more than the previous 
return to the work done . the five. But if the farm were so 
extended as to require the work of five horses and half the 
work of another, one of the disadvantages we have mentioned 
would be the consequence. Either the capital would be in- 
creased by an additional horse, and half the power of a horse 
would be thrown away; or no additional horse would be pro- 
cured, and there would be less horse-power than the extended 
size of the farm required. The same reasoning is obviously 
applicable with respect to all the more important instruments 
of production ; such, we mean, as can only be procured in cer- 
tain indivisible quantities. But the grand limiting circumstance 
to the extension of farms with advantage, is the increasing 
difficulty of superintendance. The necessity of inspecting 
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the operations of workmen engaged on distant parts of an 
extensive surface, and of promptly making the various arrange- 
ments which the varying and pressing exigencies of the seasons 
require, render the superintendance of a moderately-sized farm 
more laborious than that of an extensive manufactory. Every 
body that knows any thing of farming, and of the attempts 
make by great landlords to cultivate portions of their own 
land, knows that the life of a farmer is one of incessant vigi- 
lance, and that farming will not prosper, as a commercial 
enterprise, if that vigilance be wanting. It results, that as soon 
as farms are sufficiently large to absorb such capitals as will 
command the best instruments of production, the productive- 
ness of labour and capital cannot be materially augmented by 
any further extension of their size; and that they cannot be 
advantageously extended even to this limit, in those cases in 
which they would cqnsequently become too extensive for the 
complete superintendance of the capitalist. The limits to which 
they can be extended with advantage must vary with the 
peculiarities of every individual case; but the limits in every 
case will be attained more speedily than the Reviewer appears 
to imagine. Though we have thrown out these remarks for the 
es of correcting his exaggerations as to the advantages of 
arge farms, they were not strictly necessary to our proper pur- 
pose. The argument we are about to expose would not be less 
sophistical, though farms might be advantageously extended 
beyond the limits which we have assigned. 

The argument, be it remembered, is this: That in every coun- 
try, in which landed property is habitually divided amongst the 
children of the deceased proprietor, whether by virtue of the 
law of succession, or of the customs of the people in disposing 
of their property by will, the land will be occupied in small 
portions, to the great detriment of agriculture. Two supposi- 
tions are involved in this argument: 1. That in every country 
in which landed property is thus habitually divided, the owners 
of the land must be extremely numerous: 2. That the owners 
of the land being extremely numerous, the farms or occupations 
into which the land is distributed must be extremely numerous 
also. Both suppositions are false; false as they regard the 
practice of dividing amongst the children by will: false even 
as regards that scheme of compulsory division; which, for rea- 
sons adverted to at the beginning of the present article, we are 
strongly inclined to condemn. If we shew that the law, which 
necessitates a division, has little or no tendency to break down 
the land into small occupations, or even to multiply the number 
of land-owners, it will follow that the practice of dividing by will 
can have no such tendency. 
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We will suppose that a French farmer dies, the owner of a 
farm, which, partly by virtue of the law, and partly by his 
disposition of the disposable portion of his property, becomes 
divisible upon his death amongst all his children; and that we 
may put the case more strongly against ourselves, we will more- 
over suppose that these children are all sons, and have all been 
trained to their father’s calling. The children having acquired 
the property in the farm in equal shares, any of the following 
courses would be open to them: 1. They might divide the 
farm into distinct portions, occupying and cultivating these 
portions severally. 2. Leaving it undivided, they might carry 
on their father’s business in partnership. 3. One of the 
brothers might occupy the whole farm, paying to the other 
brothers a fixed remuneration for the use of their shares; or 
the whole farm might be let to a stranger. 4. One of the 
brothers might purchase and take conveyances of his brothers’ 
shares, paying divs the purchase money at the time, or giving 
them a mortgage upon the farm for securing the payment of it 
with interest. If he had not funds of his own to pay them at 
the time, he might easily borrow at interest, and secure the 
lender by a mortgage upon thefarm. 5. All the brothers might 
concur in selling the farm to a stranger—The Reviewer con- 
tends that they would almost infallibly pursue the first course ; 
that “when an estate is divided into equal portions to each 
child, the paternal home will be deserted by all but the eldest 
son, and in general there will be as many separate mansions 
and families as there are children.” [P.364.] We maintain 
that they would almost infallibly not pursue the first course, 
but weal resort to one of the expedients which we have sug- 
gested, or to some eo that would be precisely tanta- 
mount in its effects. To determine what they would do, let 
us ascertain what it would be their interest to do. If they 
would not probably do what it would be their interest to 
do, it follows that human conduct can never be anticipated, 
and the proud structure of economical science falls at once 
to the ground. 

- If the farm were broken down into distinct occupations, the 
capital invested in the farm must also be distributed ; a consi- 
derable portion of it necessarily consisting of capital and labour, 
which had been expended upon the soil and was inseparably 
united to it; and the rest, though adapted to the farm as a 
single occupation, being too extensive for any one of the smaller 
o¢cupations into which the farm was now divided. Now it 
follows from what we established when insisting on the advan- 
tages of large farms, that the capital thus distributed would be 
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a less efficient aid to labour than it was when applied in mass. 
To obtain with it the same return that was obtained by the 
father, more labour must be expended. If more labour were not 
expended, the return would be diminished. But whether more 
labour were maintained out of the same return, or the same 
labour out of a diminished return, the nett produce—the sur- 
lus remaining after maintaining the labour—would be less than 
it was before the farm was divided. Each, therefore, of the 
brothers would obtain a smaller nett return to his share of the 
capital, than he would have obtained had they carried on their 
father’s business in partnership, and applied the capital in mass 
to the cultivation of the whole farm. That we may obviate all 
confusion in the ideas, we will remark that this conclusion 
would not be affected, though the labour were performed wholly 
or in part by themselves. Upon that supposition, they would 
combine the characters of labourer and capitalist, and we must 
deduct from the gross return the value of what they-would re- 
ceive as wages if they let out their services to hire. But the 
evil which we have suggested is not the only evil they would 
suffer by breaking down the farm into small occupations. The 
land, having been previously occupied as a single farm, could 
not be divided without a great destruction of the capital in- 
vested in it, and a great outlay of fresh capital. The existi 
fences and boundaries must make way for the new fences an 
boundaries, which the new division of the soil would require. 
The farm-house and buildings which sufficed for the whole 
land, as a single farm, would only suffice for one of the several 
occupations; and on each of the others a cottage (or as the 
Reviewer hath it, a mansion) and farm —— must be erected 
in proportion to its size. The total loss which they would sus- 
tain by this indiscreet division would be enormous. Not only 
would the value of the father’s capital be reduced by the value 
of the fresh capital which the division would oblige them to 
expend, but the rate of profit upon the capital thus reduced 
would be greatly diminished in consequence of its disadvanta- 
eous application. It would clearly, therefore, be the interest 
of the children to carry on the father’s business in partnership, 
rather than break down the farm into distinct occupations. The, 
Reviewer, indeed, stoutly affirms that they could not do this. 
“ Farming,” says he, “ cannot be advantageously carried on by 
joint-stock companies.” This assertion, unsupported as it is 
the slightest attempt at a reason, is hardly worthy of notice. 
e will, however, remark, that farming in France was not un- 
¢ommonly carried on in this manner before the introduction of 
the present law of succession : a fact for which we shall imme-~ 
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diately cite very good authority, and from which a vulgar rea- 
a would incline to infer that the thing may be practicable 
still. 

. If the children could not agree to carry on the father’s busi- 
hess in partnership, it would be more to their interest to let the 
farm in one of the ways which we have pointed out, than to 
occupy it severally in minute portions. If the farm, with the 
capital invested in it at the father’s death, were let to a single 
lessee, the capital in his hands would not only remain undi- 
minished, but would continue to yield an undjminished rate of 
profit. But if the capital in the hands of the lessee would con- 
tinue to yield an undiminished rate of profit, the rate of the 
interest which he would pay for the use of the capital (and 
which would probably be confounded, under the name of 
rent, with rent properly so called) would naturally be ad- 
justed to that undiminished rate of profit ; for the rate of inter- 
est depends upon the rate of profit. The consequences are, 
that if the farm were let to a single lessee, each of the lessors 
would receive interest, calculated at a higher rate of profit, upon 
a comparatively large capital ; ‘whilst, on the other supposition, 
each of them would be engaged in applying a smaller capital, 
yielding a lower rate of profit, to a detached portion of the land. 
One advantage he would certainly derive from cultivating rather 
than letting. On the first supposition he would obtain profit ; 
on the second, he would only receive interest. But if the 
enormous loss, which he would sustain on the first supposition, 
both in amount of capital and rate of return, be set off against 
the difference between profit and interest, there will, we think, 
be little or no doubt as to the course which he would naturally 
pursue. If this consideration alone were not quite sufficient, 
there is another which would come in aid of it and would infal- 
libly determine his choice. If he cultivated a detached portion 
of the farm, much of his time would be occupied in the business 
of superintendence. If he let his share of the farm, the ma- 
nagement of his capital invested in the farm would devolve upon 
the lessee. But the lessor would have other capital, or_he 
would not. If he had, he would be released, by letting, from 
the trouble of managing his capital invested in. the farm, and 
could give his undivided attention to the employment of. his 
other capital. If he had not, he could engage himself with his 
lessee, or with any other farmer, as a labourer for hire; . and 
being now engaged as a labourer only, would be able to turn 
his labour to better account than if he partly employed his 
time in working with his own hands, and partly in the superin- 
tendance of capital. . 
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The same, or nearly the same reasoning is obviously applica- 
ble as to the other expedients which we have suggested. The 
purchase-money payable to each child on the sale of the farm 
would resolve itself into two portions ; one of them being the 
equivalent of his property in the mere soil; the other, of his 
property in the capital which had been invested in the cultiva- 
tion of it. If his purchase-money were secured upon the farm, 
the interest which he would receive in respect of this last por- 
tion of it, would be tantamount, or nearly tantamount, to what 
he would receive in respect of his capital, if the farm were let; 
the only difference being, that he would receive it, in the one 
case, under the name of interest, whilst he would probably take 
it, in the other, under the denomination of rent. To apply these 
propositions in detail were superfluous labour. It is obvious 
that the same considerations, which would determine him to 
let rather than occupy, would also determine him to sell and 
leave his money upon the land, if in consequence of other con- 
siderations, he found it inconvenient to let. If he sold his 
share in the farm, receiving his money down, the same or pre- 
cisely analogous consequences would follow. For he would 
either put out his money at interest in some other quarter, or 
would himself employ it productively. On the first supposition, 
he would merely receive interest from a stranger instead of re- 
ceiving it from the lessee, or purchaser. On the second, the 
advantages he would derive from the — of his capital 
would exceed the advantages he could have obtained from the 
capital itself, had he squatted himself down with it upon a 
corner of the paternal farm. The equivalent would constitute a 
larger capital, and could be invested in a more profitable em- 
ployment. It is almost superfluous to observe, that if one of 
the brothers took the farm on lease or bought it upon credit, he 
would be as much benefitted by either of these arrangements as 
the brothers who let or sold. His share in the father’s capital 
would remain undiminished ; and being blended with the shares 
of his brothers, would continue to yield an undiminished rate of 
profit. Being released from the care of superintending their 
capitals, they would be able to turn themselves to other em- 
ployments ; whilst he would obtain an equivalent advantage in 
the difference between the profits which he would extract from 
— capitals, and the interest which he paid for the use of 
them. 2 

Some such arrangement as we have described would be so 
strongly recommended to the children both by family affection 
and personal interest, that they would hardly fail to come to it 
of their own accord. If the father, however, had reason to ap- 
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prehend that his children would break up his farm, contrary to 
their interest, he might provide them with an additional motive 
to keep it entire. Scqussthing the disposable portion of his 
property to his children in equal shares, he might enjoin upon 
them, by his will, an arrangement to the effect which we have 
described; and might then insert a clause, depriving of his 
share in the disposable portion, any of the children who should 
refuse to obey the command, Can any thing be imagined more 
obvious, easy, and effectual? Can it be believed that any of the 
children would injure himself doubly—would repudiate his 
share of the disposable portion, and reduce the value of his 
legitimate share by enforcing an improvident division—merely 
to satisfy a fantastical desire of tilling with his own hands a few 
of the paternal acres ? So ridiculous a whim might possibly find 
its way into the airy head of a poet, but would never disturb 
the calculations of a discreet farming man, of one “ who glorieth 
in the goad, and whose talk is of bullocks.” 

We have hitherto argued upon the supposition, that the 
children of the doumeall proprietor are all of them sons, and 
have all of them been trained to their father’s calling. But 
how numerous and powerful would be the dissuasives from a 
division of the land, if some of the children (as would almost 
infallibly happen) were infants, or women, or had been engaged 
in very different occupations! We cannot help conceiving 
(though the conceit may be something of the strangest) that 
the trader, manufacturer, working artizan, or seaman would 

hardly abandon the trade in which he had been exercised, or 
even embroil himself by deputy with a calling to which he was 
a stranger, to the mere end (for no other can be imagined) of 
reducing the value of his share in the paternal estate. If this 
recondite reflexion had occurred to the Reviewer, he would have 

robably inferred, with us, that the law which secures the 
and to the children equally, has no tendency whatever to turn 
them into so many landlords. He does, indeed, affirm that 
wherever this law obtains, the children of landed proprietors 
will generally be brought up to agricultura) occupations. 


“Every system,’ says he, ‘ which has for its object to enforce an 
equal division of landed. property, must necessarily occasion too great 
an increase of agricultural population ; and must also operate to reduce 
landed property into such minute portions as will neither afford sufficient 
employment to the families occupying them, nor allow of their being 
cultivated in the most improved and cheapest manner. The strong pre- 
dilection entertained by the great bulk of mankind for the pursuits of 
their fathers, has been universally observed ; and if this be true in ge~ 
neral, it is particularly so in the case of those who are brought up in 
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the country. But the existence of a law, compelling every father to 
divide his estate equally among his children, must obviously afford the 
greatest possible facilities for gratifying this natural inclination. It will 
give most individuals the power of continuing in that line of life in 
which they have been educated, and which must, in consequence, be 
endeared to them by all those youthful associations which exert so strong 
an influence over future conduct.’ 


In a sonnet or pastoral poem, this would be merely dull. In 
an essay, which affects to settle a question in Economics and 
Legislation, it provokes to animadversion. . Admitting that the 
mind of the farmer’s son is more thickset than is customary with 
these endearing associations; admitting his unusual predilec- 
tion for the pursuits of his father and grandfather, this predilec- 
tion, it is obvious, makes nothing towards the conclusion, 
unless it would prompt the farmer’s children to divide his in- 
heritance improvidently. A man, to be sure, who has an itching 

redilection, will try to ease himself of it in some way or other, 
but when he can make his choice, between a course which will 
do him harm, and a course which will do him none, the odds, 
we fancy, are, that he will rather take the latter. That the 
children might appease their predilection without tearing the 
inheritance to rags, has been sufficiently shewn already. But 
we deny that civilized men have any such strong predilection 
for the pursuits of their fathers. 

Communities in the infancy of reason—communities which 
are the creatures and the slaves of custom—brute communities, 
may be fraught with this strong predilection, just as they are 
bloated with an absurd conceit of their own institutions and 
manners, and are inspired with virulent antipathy to the insti- 
tutions and manners of their neighbours. This predilection 
existed amongst the ancient iahabitants of Egypt. It exists to 
this hour amongst the people of India. But where no bad 
laws, no religious prejudices obstruct the distribution of labour 
and capital.t ral the various trades and professions, every 
ian, according to his means, chooses the calling which promises 
the most advantages, and pursues the same reasonable course F 
in fixing the destination of his children. For be it observed, the 
tzade or profession of the son would naturally be determined by 
his parents ; and though the child might be blinded, by his pre- 
dilection for his father’s calling, to the superior deeith es 
presented by other callings, the father or mother of the child, 
who had had some experience of life, would hardly be led 
astray by any such delusive fancy. To say that in France the’ 
agricultural population bears a disadvantageous proportion to 
the population engaged in other pursuits, is to say nothing to 
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the purpose. As the division of the land into small farms (a 
proposition which we shall establish immediately) is not the 
consequence of the law of succession, but of the general 
poverty of the people, so the disproportion spoken of, is not 
the consequence of any ridiculous fancies, but of the greater 
demand for agricultural labour, which the general poverty 
engenders. As capitals of the more costly sort, as the instru- 
ments for abridging labour are accumulated, the demand for 
mere animal exertion decreases ; a larger proportion of the com- 
munity is disengaged from the necessary business of obtaining 
food, and is employed in preparing the comforts and the orna- 
ménts of existence. We can venture to assure the Reviewer, 
that the greater influx of labourers into the agricultural callings, 
which is to be observed in France, is not the effect of Arcadian 
simplicity, but of the same laws of supply and demand, which 
determine a greater proportion of the English people to 
manufacturing and commercial pursuits. Indeed, it is obvious 
that if this predilection existed amongst the French peasantry, 
it would also exist amongst the English. No difference in the 
rate of wages would tempt the son of an agricultural labourer 
from the employment of his father; and a large portion of the 
labour, which is now turned to other branches of production, 
would be wastefully expended on the soil. 

Having shown that the interest of the children would lead 
them to concur in some such arrangement as we have de- 
scribed, we will now briefly shew, that the children of 
French proprietors, when placed in a position exactly similar 
to the one which we have supposed, did ever in fact pursue 
that reasonable course. According to the customary law, 
which obtained in Paris, and in many other parts of France 
before the Revolution, the legitimate «te of the children wag 
half of the father’s property. At Bordeaux, where the rule of 
the civil law obtained, the children, according to their number, 
were entitled to reserve a half or some smaller portion. It ap- 
pears, however, that though: the father was thus invested with 
the power of leaving at least half to any one of his children or 
to a stranger, it was the general practice, in those great and 
wealthy cities and in the neighbouring districts, to leave the dis- 
posable portion to the children equally ; the effect of which prac- 
tice was, that the children took equal shares of the father’s pro- 

rty. Did any of the Reviewer’s imaginary consequences fol- 
low ? No such thing.. Ifit happened that an ee at (une 
terre) could not be divided without lessening its value, one of 
the children bought the interest of the others, accounting . to 
them for the value out of his own share in the whole property, 
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or, if need were, raising the purchase money by loan. Monsieur 
Le Conseiller Maleville (a lawyer of such eminence, that he was 
commissioned with the celebrated T'ronchet and two others to 
prepare the draft of the Napoleon Code) is our authority for 
the law and the practice [See the Discussions on articles 913, 
914, of the code, in the Conférence du Code Civil]. The testi- 
mony is of the more weight, inasmuch as M. Maleville, in the 
course of the discussion, insists, with the Reviewer, upon the 
tendency of a forced division to break down the land into small 
occupations ; and recommends, for this reason amongst others, 
an increase of the disposable portion. To the decisive fact which 
he admits, he opposes nothing but a conjecture almost as feeble 
as the Reviewer’s reasonings. He thinks that in the agricultural 
districts, money could not be raised by loan, as at Paris or Bor- 
deaux: and that the children, though inclined to leave the inhe- 
ritance ungarbled, would consequently be obliged to divide it. 
The difficulty, if it ever existed, of raising money in the agricul- 
tural districts on mortgage, was probably owing to two causes: 
the backward state of France, before the Revolution, as to in- 
ternal communication; and the detestable variety and uncer- 
tainty of the written laws and unwritten customs, which were 
then in force in that ill-governed country. His uncertainty as 
to the state of the law in a remote and obscure district, with his 
consequent uncertainty as to the soundness of the owner’s title and 
as to his remedies for the recovery of his money, would naturally 
disincline a monied man, residing in one of the great cities, from 
making advances upon land situate in that district. But now 
that the senseless restrictions, which obstructed the free circu- 
lation of capital,* are altogether, or in great measure, removed ; 
now that the French people (amongst the other benefits which 
they have won by their strenuous and noble struggles for good 
government) enjoy the inestimable good of living as one family, 
under written and, comparatively speaking, knowable laws, it 
is obvious that no such difficulty as that which M. Maleville 
suggests would oppose itself, in any part of France, to any 
arrangement which the children might think to their advantage. 
The values being equal, and the titles equally clear, the Parisian 
capitalist would as readily advance his money upon land in 
Britanny or Provence, as upon land in his own department. 
But this difficulty, if it existed, would certainly not stand in 
the way of the other expedients which we have mentioned ; and 
we are accordingly informed by M. Le C. Berlier (whose talents 





* Some idea of these restrictions may be obtained from Condorcet’s in+ 
teresting life of the great and good Turgot. 
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and knowledge appear to great advantage in mariy of these dis- 
cussions), that those expedients were commonly resorted to by 
the children of smaJl proprietors; the class, according to the 
Reviewer, in which the tendencies to an improvident division, 
exist in their utmost force. It appears from the testimony of 
M. Berlier, that the small French proprietors rarely thought of 
making a will; and that the inheritance, either by the law of 
succession obtaining in the district, or by an understanding be- 
tween the proprietor and his children, was taken by the latter 
in equal shares. Did they proceed forthwith (as according to 
the Reviewer’s scheme of human nature, they ought to have 
done) to mangle their little property? Not a bit of it. They 
either carried on their father’s business in partnership ; or if 
their positions in life made it inconvenient to them to turn their 
little farm to account in that manner (faire valoir la petite ferme 
en société), one of them took the whole of it, paying rent to the 
others for the use of their shares. [See the Discussion above 
referred to}. 

By a law passed in the year 2 of the Revolutionary era, 
(Loi du 17 Nivose an II.) the whole estate of a deceased pro- 
prietor was secured to his children in equal shares ; excepting 
a sixth part of it, which he was allowed to dispose of either by 
gift or will to a stranger. As in favour of any or all of his 
children, he was disabled from disposing of even this sixth ; so 
that if he intended that they should take it, it was to go to them 
equally by descent. This law, enacted to break down large pro- 
perties, and thus prevent the resurrection of that aristocra- 
tical power, under which the French people had been recently 
smarting, made way, about six years after, for a law not essen- 
tially differing from the — of the Napoleon Code. Now, 
if any institution would tend to split occupations, it is the 
institution which we have just described. We are informed, 
however, by M. Le C. Boulay (the mover of the law by which 
it was abrogated, and who had taken pains to ascertain its 
effects), that it was followed by no such consequences. In 
those parts of France in which small properties had previously 
prevailed, the arrangements formerly in use were still resorted 
to. The son who had been engaged in cultivating the land 
(commonly the eldest), took, as before, the whole inheritance ; 
the rest of the children receiving an equivalent for their shares.* 
[See the same Discussion. ] 





* By a pedantical misapplication of the Roman law term, peculium, 
which imports a totally different idea, he says that they received a pécule 
His meaning, however, is plain. 
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- It-appears from this body. of evidence, that the children 6f 
French landed proprietors, long before the introduction of the 
present law of succession, were daily acquiring rights tantamount 
to those which that law confers, and yet never abused them to 
the purpose which the Reviewer has so strangely imagined: 
Mark, too, the source of the testimony, and the occasion upon 
which it was delivered. Itis the testimony of lawyers, of law- 
givers, versed in the habits of their countrymen as to the dis- 

sition of property, and engaged at the instant in legislating 
or a mighty nation. : 

If a law, necessitating the equal division of property amongst 
the deceased proprietor’s. children, can have Tittle of the ten- 
dency uidaibeik to it by the Reviewer, the practice of equally 
dividing by will can clearly have none. Not insisting again on 
the expedients which the children would resort to, we will just 
hint at the precautions which the parent might take. Direc- 
tions that land shall be sold, and the produce of the sale be 
divided equally ; devises of land to one of the children, charged 
with portions or annuities to the rest; these and various other 
devices for equalizing the condition of the children without 
garbling the estate, are so obvious, so practicable, and in this 
country are so frequently practised, that we wonder they never 
occurred to the Reviewer ; and occurring, did not instantly con- 
vince him that his argument, as it applies to division by will, 
was altogether illusory and worthless. {Even on his own scheme 
of extreme inequality, these devices must be frequently resorted 
to. It often happens that a landed proprietor has nothing but 
his land ; and, in such cases, the land must yield to the younger 
children that portion, however trifling, of their father’s estate, 
which it appears from some of his expressions he is not un- 
willing to concede them. fia 

From the more general reasonings which we have examined, - 
the Reviewer descends to argue from what he calls experiment. 

*« We have long been witnesses,” says he, “ to the effects of the 
custom of primogeniture as applied to the succession to landed 
property.” That we have witnessed, and witness, in England; 
the co-existence of two facts, namely, the habit amongst the 
larger proprietors of making an eldest son, and the prevalence, 
in some parts of the country, of large farms, we admit: that the 
one is the cause of the other, we deny. - If it were permitted* to 
infer from the mere co-existence of the facts, that our good 
farming is the effect of this custom, it were permissible to 
attribute the commercial prosperity of London to the Monument 
by which it is overlooked. By reasoning like this, we might 
drive the Reviewer to the direct contrary of his conclusion. “In 
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most ofthe countries of Europe in which the land is transmitted 
in large masses from one generation of proprietors to another ; 
in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, in many, if not in most, 
of the German, states, it is very generally occupied in small 
portions by miserable peasants. Phrou hout the middle ages, 
m every country of Europe, the land, for the most part, .was 
cultivated by serfs. Even in England, the tendency to unite 
farms is but of yesterday, and it is only in the wealthier districts 
that connideiide occupations are nearly universal. Here is a 
yauch wider basis for an induction than that which the Reviewer 
has laid down ; and if. we could condescend to argue after the 
same fashion, we might simply insist upon ‘hese numerous 
coincidencies, and. conclude universally thus—wherever , the 
custom of primogeniture obtains, there must farming be bad, 
But not only has the alleged cause been attended, for the most 
part, with a dissimilar set of appearances ; the appearances in 
question (the existence and preservation of large farms) are, in 
many instances, observed, though the imputed cause has never 
intervened.. Though the land in England be generally owned 
by large proprietors, mach of it'is owned, either absolutely of 
on long beneficial leases, by men of the middling classes. Bu 

it is a fact. that the farms which belong to the proprietors of 
this class, are commonly, disposed of by will, with a view to 
equality amongst the Solvers and are never frittered down in 
the-manner imagined, in consequence of such dispositions. This 
is. utterly irreconcileable with the Reviewer's hypothesis. Ina 
country in which farms of an advantageous size are daily pass- 
ing unimpaired through this process of division, it is impossible 
to ascribe the existence and preservation of large farms to the 
aristocratical custom of primogeniture. 

. But the most striking illustration of the absurdity of this 
fetepning, is furnished by Ireland. In Ireland, the laws relating 
to. the descent of landed property, and to what are vulgarly 
called entails, are the same in all essentials as in England. In 
Ireland, as might be expected from the comparative rudeness of 
the people, family pride ‘is not only more, intensely, but more 
extensively felt thanin England. In Ireland, therefore, the law. 
affords the same facilities for making an. eldest son ; whilst the 
motives 10 the practice are not only stronger, but operate upon. 
a larger class. Yet it does so happen, that, whilst English. 
farms are generally of an advantageous size, the land in Ireland 
is sti]l more generally occupied, in small portions, by the poorest. 
farmers in Europe.. The custom of primo payne prevails at, 
least as extensively amongst * larger Irish proprietors as 
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amongst the same class in England, but is attended in the 
several countries with appearances in direct contradiction. 

We wonder it never occurred to the Reviewer, to ascribe the 
large farms and the good farming in England, to her abundant 
capital. We wonder the more, inasmuch as in a passage 
relating to Ireland, he has exactly touched upon the cause of 
her small farms and bad farming: acu rem tetigit. It is beyond 
a doubt, that the small farms and the bad farming, not only of 
Treland but of France also, arise from the want of capital. Not 
only so; it is equally indisputable, that, in every country in 
which capital is deficient, farms must be small, and farming bad. 
Having no funds in advance for the payment of any consider- 
able number of labourers, no means of procuring the costly 
instruments by which labour is saved, the farmer in poor coun- 
tries must confine his care to such a portion of land as his own 
labour, aided by that of his family, and perhaps a few workmen 
for hire, will suffice to cultivate. With only a few pounds in 
his pocket, and a pair of sorry cattle at his command, it were 
impossible for him to enter, to any purpose, upon the cultiva- 
tion of a vonsiderable farm. Ina general dearth of capital, it 
matters not a rush to the present purpose, whether the land be 
owned in large or in small quantities, or whether that portion 
of it which is not actually under cultivation lie without an 
owner, open to any casual ——— If the land, in a state of 
general poverty, be appropriated in large quantities, the cultiva- 
tion of a large portion of it may be | ghee altogether, but 
large farms and good cultivation will certainly not be the con- 
sequence. At the outset of every community, whatever be the 
form into which society is thrown, the land must be cultivated 
in small portions, and the cultivation must be bad. 

As wealth increases, as capital accumulates, farms enlarge, 
and a better method of cultivation is introduced. The profits 
to be made by skilful farming are gradually discerned ; and as 
soon as they exceed the profits in other branches of production, 
a portion of the monied capitals is turned to the soil. Consi- 
derable portions of land are purchased or hired by larger capi- 
talists than had formerly engaged in farming ; or what answers 
the purpose of the capitalist just as well (for the rate of interest 
depends on the rate of profit), advances are made by the capi- 
talist to the farmer, who is thus enabled to enter, by purchase 
or hire, upon a larger farm, and to introduce a mode of culture 
more profitable to himself and more advantageous to the com- 
munity. This is the “‘< which large farms have graduall 
grown up in England. is is the way in which the smalt 
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French farms will gradually be united into larger occupations. 
France has hitherto been a poor country: under the better in- 
stitutions which she has obtained by her struggles for reform, 
her capital is rapidly increasing; and we may be sure that a 
due portion of it will find its way to the land, so soon as the 
profits to be made by it in extensive farming shall exceed 
the profits to be made by it in manufacturing or commercial 
ctniployments. The custom of primogeniture, instead of acce* 
lerating, would retard this natural process. The custom of 
primogeniture (as we have nipry | indicated, and shall show 
more.fully in another division of this article) can never obtain 
to any extent unless certain-restraints be imposed upon aliena- 
tion. But in the proportion in which the difficulties of pur- 
chasing land increase, will the inducements to turn capital to 
land diminish. If his means be equal to purchase, every man 
will purchase land rather than hire it; whilst no man will ex- 
pend his capital on land which he holds by lease, so liberally 
as he will expend it upon land of which he has the absolute 
dominion. If the custom of primogeniture had never obtained 
in England, the land would by this time be very generally oc* 
cupied by capitalists of the most respectable sort. The greater 
part of it would be laid out in occupations of the most‘advan- 
tageous size, each of them owned by a wealthy occupier. As 
the case is, much of the land in the country is never brought 
into the market, but is transmitted by a chain of wills and set- 
tlements from one generation of proprietors to another: thé 
proprietors for the time being are generally disabled from grant- 
ing very long leases, and are often unwilling to grant them of 
even moderate length ; and thus multitudes of wealthy capital- 
ists, who would willingly invest their capitals under more en- 
during interests, are altogether repelled from the soil. 

It thus appears that a due portion of the existing capital of 
the community will be invested in agriculture, if there be no 
custom of primogeniture, nor any other bad custom or institu- 
tion, to obstruct its determination to the land. We must here, 
however, remark that small farms and bad farming will, in many 
instances, be perpetuated, even in the most advancing coun- 
tries, by the mere fact of their having already obtained. 
Originally, as we before observed, the land was necessarily oc- 
cupied in small farms with small capitals. Now, if in a more 
advanced state of society, several of these small farms were 
united into one, and a capital adapted to its size were invested 
in the cultivation of it, there is no doubt that the produce of 
this capital thus advantageously applied, would exceed the pro- 
duce of all the smaller capitals put together. This change, 
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however, could not be brought about- without destroying a 
large portion of these smaller capitals, The farm houses, 
buildings, and fences, for instance, which were severally adapted 
to the smaller occupations, must be abolished or become use- 
less, and a farm house, buildings and fences, suited to the oc- 
eupation of the land as a single farm, must be erected at a 
considerable expense. Whether the change could be accom- 
plished with advantage, would depend upon two considerations : 
‘the probable loss in the destruction of capital; and the pro- 
bable gain by an increase in the rate of return. It might very 
robably happen that the loss would outweigh the advantage. 
ere, then, in as far as the destruction of capital is concerned, 
3s the converse of the case, which we insisted on at length in an 
earlier part of the present article. The same interest, which, in 
that case, would certainly prevent the division of a single 
farm, might, in this instance, be opposed to the union of distinct 
occupations. Thus it is, that though the division of the land 
into small farms originates in the want of capital, they cannot 
ibe always blended, as capital accumulates, into farms of a more 
advantageous size. Thus it is, that the imperfect agriculture 
of poor and barbarots ages, must in all countries be prolonged 
to no inconsiderable extent, through ages of advancing opu- 
Jence. Owing to this cause, it wif be long ere the agriculture 
of France be improved by her increasing capital to an equal 
extent with her manufactures. To this and to the vicious 
custom of primogeniture, we must ascribe the small farms and 
the rude cultivation, which, wealthy and civilized as she is, 
may still be detected in England. 
i tt appears, we think, very satisfactorily from what we have 
remised, that the large farms and the good farming of Eng- 
fand cannot be the consequences of the custom of primogeni- 
ture ; nor the small farms and the bad farming of France, the 
effects of her law of succession; that the abounding wealth of 
England would have probably flowed to the soil in still larger 
quantities, had the custom of primogeniture never obtained ; 
‘and that the law of succession, which is now in force in France, 
has certainly not aggravated the consequences of her defective 
capital. Why it is that capital has accumulated in France less 
“rapidly than in England, is a question to which, we think, we 
could find a satisfactory answer, but which the scope of our 
inquiry, as well as the Limits we are confined to, forbid us to 
meddle with. 
To follow the Reviewer through the various other facts, real 
or supposed, which he has pressed into the service of his argu- 
ment, were to repeat, with a few slight variations, what we have 
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already insistedon. Admitting them to be true, they are beside” 
the question. Had he shewn, by indisputable testimony, that: 
French farms are commonly small, that French farming is com- 
monly bad, that the number of the people engaged in agriculture 
bears a large and disadvantageous proportion to the number 
engaged in other pursuits, still he would have shewn just no- 
thing to his purpose, failing, as he has, in connecting these un- 
favourable appearances with the present law of succession. The 
«testimony, for instance, of Mr. Birkbeck (p. 365) simply tends 
to establish, what we care not to deny, the division of the land 
into small occupations. This gentleman, it is true, is pleased: 
to infer that this division of the land is the consequence of the 
law of succession. But who but this Reviewer confounds an 
attestation to a fact with a conclusion which the witness may 
have built upon it? With regard to Mr. James Paul Cobbett, 
he merely tells us that he “ heard great lamentations in Nor- 
mandy on account of the effects of this revolutionary law” (p. 
367). But from how many did these complaints proceed? Who 
were his witnesses to the effects of this law, and to what, pre- 
cisely, did they attest? Was he informed by many and credi- 
ble persons, that the children of deceased proprietors had, in 
numerous cases within their own observation, actually broken” 
down the landed part: of the inheritance into several occupa- 
tions ?. or, judging from a few instances of improvidence and 
perverseness, were his witnesses merely opining that it was the. 
genetal tendency of the law to split the land? How many of 
these witnesses lied for the pur of putting forward a‘ 
favourite theory? How many of them were elder brothers’ 
“‘Jamenting” the extinction of the good old custom of primo 
niture? These and a thousand scruples more must be thoroughly 
cleared up, before the hearsay evidence of Mr. James Baul 
Cobbett will go for any thing with any body but the Reviewer. 
What is the worth of this crude stuff, dropped we know not 
how, why,. or by whom, and swallowed without scrutiny by a 
flitting tourist, when weighed against such authorities as those 
which we have cited, and opposed to the moral certainty which | 
arises from the interests of the children? Nor is this all; Mr. 
Cobbett himself destroys the effect of his own evidence, such 
as it is, by telling us in the same breath, with a tone of admira- 
tion, that “ in many families” (as he had actually been assured) 
“‘ the several members had come to an agreement to act accord- 
ing to the old custom, and thus prevent the parcelling out of 
their estates !” as if there were aught so worthy of amazement in 
many or all men agreeing to do what they are strongly prompted 
to do by their own manifest and urgent interests.. Before the: 
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conviction which we entertain can be shaken by testimony, we 
must have the testimony, not of travellers skimming over the 
face of the country, not of strangers and sojourners in the land, 
but of numerous men of business, residing in the various de- 
ponents, and attesting to it as a fact, which their avocations 
2ave called upon them to observe, that the children of deceased 
proprietors de actually, in the majority of cases, divide the 
obed part of the inheritance into several occupations, Testi- 
mony such as this would constrain us to believe, not, indeed, | 
that the same institution would be followed by the same conse- 
quences in any other portion of the earth, but that the French 
people were a peculiar people; a nation of men sui generis, 
who were daily engaged in doing what their own great and 
manifest interests would naturally determine them to abstain 
from. 

- But the most remarkable instance of the Reviewer's eagerness 
to seize on every straw that might serve him as matter for 
building up his conclusion, is his quotation from the well- 
known book of Mr. Arthur Young, who travelled through a 
great part of France in the year 1789, and who attests to the 
small farms and the bad farming which were then prevalent in 
that country, That the Reviewer should ascribe the small farms 
and the bad farming of the year 1789 to a law which was in- 
troduced thereafter, is certainly in consonance with the rest of 
the reasoning which runs through this exquisite ae 

The number of French landed proprietors, as deduced from 
the returns to the land-tax, is equally beside the question (p. 
369). It simply proves what nobody denies, that they consti- 
tute a considerable portion of the whole population. We should 
not have thought it worthy of our notice, if it were not for the 
blundering or disingenuous manner in which the Reyiewer has 
applied the fact. f 4,833,000, the whole body of gespenstaes, 

3,665,300 derive a yearly income of about 51 shillings each 
from their respective properties; being, in truth, mere day- 
labourers, each of them owning a cottage with a garden at- 
tached to it. Of the 1,167,700, who remain after deducting 
the mere day-labourers, 928,000 derive a yearly income of about 
£.17 11s. each from their respective properties; being also, 
substantially, day-labourers, though engaged during a part of 
their time in raising produce for sale from their own little farms, 
The 239,700, who make up the rest of the whole body, are 
either mere landlords, or combine the character of landlord and 
capitalist, and, instead of subsisting wholly or partly upon 
wages, derive their incomes from rent or profit, or from one of . 
these funds blended with the other, 
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, The use to which the Reviewer would put these facts is re- 
markable. Because there are 4,833,000 proprietors, of whom 
3,665,300 are mere day-labourers letting out their services to 
hire, and of whom 928,000 are nearly in the same condition, he 
will have it, or he hopes his readers will infer it, that there are, 
at least, 4,833,000 farms in France. By merely counting into 
the number of English tenancies, the cottages with gardens 
attached to them, which are in the possession of day-labourers, 
we might show that the whole or the greater part of the agri- 
cultural population belongs to the class of tenants: Then, 
substituting “ farmers” and “ farms,” for “ tenants” and 
“< tenancies,” as he would have his readers substitute ‘‘ farmers” 
and “ farms,” for * proprietors” and “ properties,” we might 
prove that the land in England jis laid out into farms innumer- 
able; and thence infer (with much cackling at our -fancied: 
triumph) that English farms are almost universally small, and 
English ferming thoroughly execrabie. 
ur limits will not permit us to pursue the Reviewer through 
the few remaining facts which he has cited in support of his 
argument. With the aid of the suggestions which we have 
thrown out, it may be perceived at a glance that they are 
utterly inapplicable to his purpose. In a word, there ‘is 
abundant evidence to show, that French agricultural capitals 
are small and inefficient; there is no evidence to show, that the 
heirs of French landed proprietors are so foolish as to rerider 
them still smaller and less efficient by an injudicious and 
wasteful division, ! 
- Approving the custom of primogeniture, the Reviewer, con- 
sistently enough, approves of restraints on alienation; at least, 
to the extent to which they may be imposed in England. 
“ Whatever,” says he, “ may be the other defects of the law of 
England, we believe most of our readers will be of opinion, that 
there is little to amend in that part of it which has reference to 
entails.” We who think that the custom of primogeniture is 
rnicious, and is kept alive in England by “‘ that part of her 
w which has reference to entails,” cannot acquiesce in the 
opinion which the Reviewer supposes to be so indisputable. 
at the | ar of entailing or substituting is the basis of the 
custom of primogeniture; is the cause of those abuses of the 
power of willing, which prompted the French legislators’ to 
reserve legitimate portions; and that those abuses would be 
prevented by certain provisions of their code, though that reset- 
vation were abolished, are opinions which we announced at. the 
outset of our inquiry, and which we now proceed to maintain,: 
That we may explain distinctly the nature of these provisions, 
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we Will ascend for a moment to ‘the remote. sources, from 
whehée the French substitutions were: priticipally derived. Our 
sketeh of their origin and progress may not be uninteresting to 
the feader, and will’ tend to lay open the historical blunders. 
whith the Edinburgh Reviewer fas committed. When a writer 
diffuses erroneous and mischievous opinions, it is permissible. to 
show that he is not over well acquainted with the subject which 
he affects to discuss. : ; : 
To give validity to the testamentary dispositions of a Roman 
citizen, it was necessary that an heir or heirs should be named 
by his will, ‘and ‘that one of thése heirs should be both willing 
and able to take the inheritance at his decease. Now, as the 
testamentary heir, who took the property, was also bourid: to 
satisfy the debts of the testator, it not unfrequently happened 
that’ the ‘person named as heir refused to meddle with the 
inhéritanee, _ Sometimes, too, it fell out, that the person named 
as heir, either died in the-life-time of the testator, or became. 
subject to certain disabilities which prevented him from. taking 
by will. That he might provide against these contingencies 
and prevent his testamentary dispositions from fallizig to the 
| nee it was permitted to the testator to name an heir or 
eirs, upon. whom the inheritance should devolve at his decease, 
in case the heir or heirs first-named should be unwilling or un- 
able to take it. The heir or heirs first-named were said to be: 
instituted, in the strict acceptation of the term: the heir or 
heifs who were to-take in the events-which we have mentioned, 
were said to be substituted in the place of the first. . But the 
heirs who were immediately substituted in the place of the in- 
stituted heirs, might also be unwilling or unable to take at the 
testator’s decease. That he might provide against these events 
also; it was further permitted to‘him to substitute other heirs, in’ 
the place of those who were oe ‘in the — degree, and 
so on from degree to d any number: of degrees. 
By these eabutibatioes; ‘rem theit frequency called vulgar, the 
testator’s property was not rendered unalienable for:a smgle in- 
stant ; but the absolute domition’of it at his decease, 
to such of the instituted or substituted a8 then stood first 
— order of heirs whio were both willing and competent to 


-A Roman youth being incapable of making.a will till he at- 
tained the age of puberty, it was permitted to the Roman father, 
who instituted his infant child as: his heir or one of his co-heirs, 
to substitute, in the place of the infant; an heir ot heirs; upon 
whom the property should devolve, in case the infant died before 
his incapacity determined. By this substitution, called pupillar, 
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thé! property was no more tied-up from ‘alienation than by the 
one which we described: before. It is true that it remained fixed 
ify the infant, from his father’s death till he himSelf attained the 
age of puberty, of died-within it: But the infant, ag such and 
virtue of the laws relating to incompetent ‘persons; was not 
able to alien till he-attained that age; so that if he died within 
it, and the sabstitution took effect, it merely carried the property 
to persons of the father’s choice, from the heirs who would have’ 
succeeded to the infant by- virtue of the law of succession. 

. If the child instituted as heir‘or co-heir, though of age, were 
msane, deaf,:dumb, ot had been interdicted by judicial sentence, . 
on account of infamous prodigality; from disposing of his own 
property, it was permitted to the parent to substitute, in the 
place of the institated heir; an heir or heirs, upon whom the 
property should devolve, in case the former died before’the in-’ 
terdict were withdrawn, or the insanity or other disease were 
radically cured. To this substitution, called Quasi-pupitlar; the’ 
observation made upon the last.is-also applicable. Penditi¢ the’ 
interdict or the disease, the instituted heir, by the laws relating to’ 
incompetent persons, was incapable of aliening by will or other-' 
wise ; and if the substitution took effect, it merely carried the 
bequeathed property to the substituted heir, from thdése who 
would have taken from the instituted heir as his successots~ by 
the rules of descent. _ WING 

The-vulgar and. pupillar substitutions (for the quasi-pupillar 
was introduéed as late a8 the reign of Justinian) were the only 
substitutions in use amongst-the more ancient Romans. Tliere 
is certainly nothing-in them of the siatate of modéri entails; 
and limiting the | a pasa to-the republicait ages, or evén éx- 
tendirig it to the earlier ages of the empire, Dr. Smith was tiost’ 
ptobably correct: (in spite. of the Reviéwér’s-criticisiit) when he 
affirmed ‘that entails were aitogether unknowit to the aiicients.””. 
Under:the empérors (who laboured . by: every art to win the af- 
fections of the: soldiery *) the soldiérs,.as they were feliéved 
fromthe observance of the formalities with which civil testa- 
ments were accompanied, so. were they permitted to depart from 
the.rules by which -substitations. were commnionly governed 
Comnés fere ges substitutionis.neglizere). -A civil testament ini- 

to the heir, who took atthe testator’s decease, the power 
of dealing at his pleasuté with the property bequeathed ; or if 
it did not, he was not-réestrained from | hens tiott by force of the’ 
will, but by some general law regarding incompetent persons’ 

* The military testament (says Montesquieu, Liv. xxvii) “ ne fut 
établi que par les constitutions des enipereurs; ce fit wiie de leurs cqjo- 
leries envers les soldats.”” x3 itp Sic? SOD tise Si ho 
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under which he happened to fall. By military testament, the 
mag who took at the ane 0 ty decease, might be confined to a 
ife estate in ueathe rty ; and the testator might 
substitute an ia on aon t the a should davies: at 
the determination of that restricted interest. This military tes- 
tament, which without regard to his competence or incompetence, 
and by its own proper force, tied up the immediate taker from. 
party | the property, probably suggested the idea of those 
entails by way of trust, which we will now briefly describe. 
The Reviewer is mistaken in supposing, that the trusts or 
Sidei-commissa of the Roman jurisprudence were devised for any’ 
such purpose as that of entailing. Though afterwards perverted 
to that mischievous purpose, they were devised and introduced 
to the laudable end of evading certain absurd laws, by which 
certain classes of persons were disabled from taking property: 
more especially to the end of evading the Voconian Law ; which 
excluded women from succeeding to intestates, and limited 
extremely the amount of what they might take by will. This 
end was accomplished as surely as it could be, in the following 
manner, The testator, by his will, instituted some capable 
person as his heir, who took his property at his decease, and 
was the only heir and proprietor of whom the judge could 
take cognizance. To the bequest, however, was added a 
prayer (verba precativa) that the heir would make over the 
equeathed property to the incapable person whom the testator 
intended to take it, If the heir (fiductarius ) felt himself 
bound in honour to fulfil the testator’s intention, he accordingly 
made oyer the property to the real object of the testator’s 
bounty (fidei-commissarius). If he thought that the confidence 
which had been placed in his honour imposed no such obliga- 
tion upon him, or he were regardless of the obligation which 
he felt, he neglected to fulfil the testator’s intention, and with. 
perfect impunity, so far as the laws could touch him, he kept 
the property to himself. The prejudices which had dictated 
the disabling laws peers wearing away, and flagrant in- 
stances of breach of confidence frequently occurring on the 
part of fiduciary heirs, the legislature at length interposed, 
though not earlier than the age of Augustus, and added the 
legal sanction to the mere moral obligation. To follow the 
history of these fidei-commissa beyond the point we have attain- 
ed, were beside our present purpose. Suffice it to say, that they 
were commonly regarded from this time forward as merely con 
venient methods of conveying property by will.* The fidei- 





# Tha jure novo. Olim enim, qui ex testamentis. capere non*poterant 
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commissarius was looked upon by the legislature as su >stantially 
the proprietor ; he might recover the property by action from 
the Saveleay heir, aad even force him to accept the trust; he 
might recover the property by action from any third person 
who happened to detain it; and the fiduciary heir, who at 
length became entitled to certain advantages as a compensation 
for the obligations imposed upon him, was regarded as a channel 
or conduit for conveying the dominion of the property to the 
object of the testator’s bounty. 

In the cases which we have just mentioned, the fiduciary 
heir was a mere trustee, bound to make over the property, at 
the testator’s decease, to some third person who was the real 
abject of his bounty, Trusts, when resorted to for this purpose, 
were called express. Sometimes, however, the testator intend- 
ed that the fiduciary heir should enjoy the income of the = 
perty during his own life; and, in such cases, the fiduciary heir 
was commanded (for here a mere request would not suffice) to 
bequeath the property by his own will to a person or persons 
fixed upon by the author of the trust (lestator fidei-com- 
mittens). Fidei-commissa, when resorted to for this purpose, 
were called, we know not why, tacit: and imparted to the fi- 
duciary heir the complex character of beneficiary and trustee. 
He was to take the income of the bequeathed property during 
his own life, but was expected to transmit the principal by his 
own will to some secondary object of the original testator’s 
bounty. These tacit fidei-commissa, which had precisely the 
effect of the military substitutions mentioned above, were cer- 
tainly introduced at a much later period than those which we 
described before; though the time at which they were intro- 
duced, or the.time at which the legislature made them legally 
binding, are not to be ascertained (if indeed they can be ascer- 
tained at all) from the limited sources of information which 
are placed within our reach. By one species of these tacit 
JSidei-commissa, called fidei-commissa familia, the testator com- 
manded the fiduciary heir to transmit the bequeathed pro- 

erty by his own will, either to such members of the heir’s. 
amily as at his decease would be his successors by the law of: 
descent, or to such members of the original testator’s family as 
at the death of the heir would be the nearest of kin to the 





iis fidei-commissa relinquebantur.”’ Heineccius ad Inst. § DCLIX, Au- 
stum primum jussisse Consules auctoritatem interponere, ac postea 
laudium Imp. binos Pretores fidei-commissarios creasse, qui de fidei- 
commissis jus dicerent, discimus ex §. i. Znst. h. t. Suet. Claud. Et ex eg 
tempore fidei-commissa .vim juris. acceperunt.” Heineccius ad Pandect, 
Pars V. §. cexvii. ae 
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Otiginal testator himself. And here, as in the first-mentioned) 
case, the persons who, by virtue of this nomination, became 
entitled to the property on the death of the fiduciary heir, 
might recover the Property by action from any third person 
to whom the heir might have aliened it either in his life-time 
or by will. Whether the author of the trust was legally empow- 
ered to prohibit the second takers from aliening, and to direct 
the property. to their descendants from generation to generation, 
does not distinctly appear. If fidei-commissa tending to a per- 
petuity (in perpetuum concepta) were at any period Tegal, they 
were afterwafds festrained by a constitution of Justinian ; 
whieh, as construed by high authority, opened the entail at 
the death of the fiduciary heir, and vested the property abso- 
lutely in the person or persons, who, by the will of the original 
testdtor; became entitled to succeed to it on the happening of 
that event.* 

All that relates to these fidei-commissa familie, in the ample 
treatise cf Heineccius on the Roman law, aceording to the Pan- 
dects, is contained ina single note;+ and Gibbon, whose chap- 
ter on the Roman jurisprudence is written with singular care, 
searcely-adverts to their existence. Hence we incline to differ 
from the Reviewer, and to believe that they were of rare occur- 
rence: From all that we have collected, we also incline to think, 
that these entails by way of trust, instead of carrying the entailed 
property through four generations, as he imagines, were confi- 
ried within the same himits which are now set by the English 
Law to restraints upon alienation.} 

~ By a misapplication of the. Roman law-term “ substitution” 
(a misapplication frequent with the miodern civilians), the entails 
which we have just described were introduced into France, 
under the nate of Trust Substitutions; Substitutions Fidei-com- 
missaires: “a feudal idea,” says Gibbon, “ grafted on the Ro- 


_* Novella Constit. CLIX. Ut Restitutiones fidei-commissi usque ad inum 
gradum consistant. ‘‘ Justinianus constituit (says Gothofred, explaining the 
effect of this law) si inter filios (the sons Hf the first taker) facta sit precaria 
— ut non porrigatur ultra filiorum gradum.”—Corpus Juris 

ivilis. 

_ +> Pars V. § ecxviii. 

~ The sketch which we have ventured to ny before our readers, of the 

Roman Substitutions and Entalls by way of Fidei-commiséa, has been ex-* 
tracted as carefully as possible from two treatises of Heineccius. - Such of 
our readers as may-wish to pursue tlie subject dre recommended to:look 
into the Treatises themselves, where it is unfolded by that prince of expo- 
sitors with his usual perspicuity and precision—Lilementa Juris Civi 
secundum ordinem Institutionum Lib. ii. Tit. XV. XVI. XXHI. £7. J. C. 
- ord. Pandectarum. Lib: xxviii. Tit. VI._ Lib. xxxvi. Tit. I. Lib. v. 

hit. VI. , ay 
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man jurisprudence.” Employi heaceforth -the word “ sub- 
stitution” as synonymous with the word “ entail,” we may ob- 
serve, that the creator of the French substitution (like the cre- 
ator of the English estate tail) was empowered to tie up the 
property from alienation, to an extent that was altogether. inde- 
finite. Giving the property to the instituted heir for his life 
only, he might mark out a. line of heirs, (generally lineal male 
deseendants of the instituted heir or of himself) through which 
the property should devolve, on the death of the instituted heir, 
till the linc became extinct. Like the Roman /iduciarius in the 
entail by way of trust, the instituted heir, with each of the heirs 
who followed, was entitled to enjoy during his own life, but 
stood charged in trust (grevé de substitution) to transmit. the 
property to the person who might be entitled to succeed to him 
by the gift or will of the founder. By an ordonnance issued 
from Orleans in 1560 (for which France, if we mistake not, 
was indebted to the illustrious Chancellor De L’ Hépital), sub- 
stitutions were thenceforth restrained to the third degree, count- 
ing from the author of the trust; that is (if we seize its purport 
correctly), the property after passing from the instituted -heir, 
through the hands of the heir who was substituted to him, was 
to vest in the next, by force of the ordonnance, freed from.all 
restraints on alienation.* 

By a law passed in October 1792, substitutions in any degree 
were prohibited. By the authors of the Napoleon Code, they 
were in some measure permitted, though the name, with strange 
fastidiousness, was peremptorily suppressed. 

By donation or will, a father or mother may give the disposa- 
ble portion of his or her property, wholly or in part, to one.or 
more of his or her chiles. in. such manner, that it shall be 
secured to the children, born or to be.born, of the immediate 
donees. The power, however, is severely restricted in. every di- 
rection. For, first, it is only the disposable portion of his pro- 
perty (a half, third, or fourth) that the parent can direct to any 
of his grand-children. The - legitimate portion vests absolutely 
in the children by virtue of the law which reserves it, and ma 
not be tied up from alienation (frappée de substitution) by any 
disposition of the parent. Secondly: Though the parent may 
give the disposable portion to a single child for life, in trust 
to make it over to As children, -born or to be born, the gift is 
void, unless the donee for life (who is ‘said to be grevé de 





' * See in the Conférence du Code-Civil, the argument on Articles 896, 7, 
8, 9, of M. Bigot-Préameneu, one of the Committee who prepared the 
Original Draft. ; 
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RESTITUTION) be bound to make it over to all his children, 
in equal shares. Thirdly: At the death of the donee for life, 
the property vests absolutely in his children ; or if any of them 
be ie dead leaving children, the share of any such pre-decea- 
sed child- goes to his children then living, absolutely and in equal 
shares. ; 

The law reserves to the ancestors of a proprietor who dies 
without children, a legitimate portion of his property: a half, 
if there be then living one or more ancestors in each of the 
lines paternal and maternal ; a fourth, if there be then living one 
or more ancestors in one of the lines only. Whether the whole, 
three fourths, or the half of the property be left to tlie disposition 
of the proprietor, consequently depends on the several events 
of’ his dying without ancestors then living, or of his leaving 
ancestors in one or both of the lines. By donation or will, a 
brother or sister dying without children, may give the whole or 
the disposable portion of his or her property, wholly or in part, 
to one or more of his or her brothers or sisters, in such manner 
that it shall be secured to the children, born or to be born, of 
the immediate donees. The restrictions laid on these substitu- 
tions are precisely the same as those which are imposed: upon 
substitutions permitted to parents. 

Excepting certain dispositions by which property may be 
attached to titles of nobility, the substitutions permitted to 
a (through children) in favour of grandchildren, and to 

rothers and sisters (through brothers or sisters) in favour of 
nephews or nieces, are the only dispositions, as we believe, by 
which the immediate taker of the gift may be restrained from 
alienation : certainly they are the only dispositions by which 
property may be tied up for a life in being, and directed, at the 
extinction of that life, to a person not in being when the dis- 
position begins to operate.* Considering how few persons die 
without leaving descendants or ascendants, how small must 
generally be the amount of the disposable portion, and how 
many are the chances that even this small portion will be mi- 
nutely subdivided at the expiration of the life interest—it is 
clear that this limited power of entailing will seldom enable a 
proprietor to direct the mass of his property through a single 
generation ; and that in these rare instances, it will hardly reach 
a second generation, without falling immediately to pieces. 

By the law of England, as now settled, property may be 
rendered unalienable during a life or lives in being, and for the 
further period of twenty-one years, and a few months more. 





* See articles 595, 896—899, 1048—1051, and the discussions in the 
Conférence on art. 896—899, 
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Not being limited by reserves to children or ancestors, nor 
restricted by any such provisions as those which we have just 
described, this power of entailing affords large facilities to the 
pernicious practice of making or preserving afamily. A testator, 
for instance, may leave the bulk of his property to his eldest 
son for life, and secure it to his eldest male descendant living 
at the death of theson. If a son of ‘the eldest son be living at 
the death of the testator, the bulk of his property may be 
directed, through his eldest son and the eldest son of that son, 
to his eldest male descendant living at the death of the survivor. 
Not to perplex our readers with this or with more complicated 
cases, we will insist, for an instant, on the first and simpler 
case. In that case, the younger children of the testator are 
cut off with pittances, that the bulk of his property may pass 
to his eldest son; the younger children of the eldest son are 
confined to pittances out of the settled property, that the bulk 
of it may be transmitted to the eldest a Risedadant ; and 
thus two generations of younger children are excluded from the 

aternal estate, that the name of the testator may receive or 
retain the illustration which is derived from large possessions. 
Nor does the evil stop here. If the descendant who acquires 
the absolute dominion of the property, be imbued with the 
aristocratical prejudices which prompted the original settlement, 
he bequeaths the settled property by his own will to the samé 

urposes : though more generally, perhaps, it is settled anew 
m the following manner. The person who would take the 
dominion of the property on the death of the surviving tenant 
for life (suppose them son and father) concurs with the latter 
in loosening the existing fetters, and in resettling the bulk of 
it in such a manner, thatit will probably travel to some descen- 
dant of the son, as it travelled to himself from the founder of 
the first settlement. And thus, by a chain of wills or deeds or 
both, property may be transmitted in large masses through 
many generations of elder sons, to the exclusion of as many 
generations of younger brothers or sisters. 

With the exception, perhaps, of a case or two which we shalf 
point out as we proceed, we are very decidedly of opinion, that 
all such dispositions in favour of mere private persons, as affect 
to restrain the immediate taker of the gift from dealing with it 
at pleasure, ought to be peremptorily prohibited. Before we 
insist on the advantages which, in our opinion, would arise from 
—*, restrictions on alienation, we will pass in review the 

ew cases, In which they might be applied to some better pur- 


pose than the creation or preservation of a family. 
It may be said, that they afford protection to infants; to 
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married women ;, to the children of the immediate donee ; and 
that they saye the madman or the prodigal from the consequences 
of his madness or prodigality. 

The infant, as such, being protected by the law of infancy, 
needs not the protection of any domestic legislator. e 
absolute dominion of the property may, therefore, be safely 
imparted, though it happen that the donee is an infant.—The 
same observation applies to the insane. So long as his disease 
continues, he is under the protection of a general law; and the 
subject of the gift is transmitted in safety to his descendants or 
gd ore ap i BM is expedient Cet merned ace | 

capable of enjoying property apart from their husbands; an 
the a of the English Seamer Law in this respect are every 
way worthy of the savage and stupid ages in which that chaos 
arose. There is, however, no reason why a niarried woman 
should be restrained from alienation. If dispositions of her pro- 
perty were wrung from ‘her by the violence of her husband, a 
would, of course, be inyalid.- That any disposition of the prin- 
cipal was the deliberate act of her judgment and will, might 
easily be ascertained by a previous examination by the judge, 
—The consequences of prodigality to: the prodigal _ himself, 
afford no good reason. for the permission of restricted gifts, 
There is no reason why the. father of a dissipated son should 
hot be reduced to the alternalie of giving him-nothing, or of 
placing what he gives at his absoluté disposition.. The prodi- 
gality of the son will naturally limit the bounty of the father ; 
and this evil consequence of his past imprudence, will as natu- 
tally stay the son in his ruinous course. If he pause not at so 
serious a rebuke, he is altogether incurable and worthless: fit 
only to serve 4s an example to others of the poverty and. mise 
which follow at the heels of extravagance.—- With regard to his pay A 
or to such of his children as are born in the testator’s life-time, 
the case is equally clear. It is in the puwes of the testator,to 
leave to the prodigal a small portion of his property, and to give 
the residue directly to the wife or children.—The case of unborn 
ghildren presents some difficulty ; and it was the supposed ¢x- 

iency of enabling parents, brothers, or sisters, to provide. for 

.¢ unborn children of an imprudent relation, that mainly deter- 
mined the authors of the Napolean Code to permit, the,gubstitu- 
Sona which we have-descrihed.* _ The.case, hgwever, might, be. 





‘© ‘Napoleon, then’a young’ rua, frequently took part in the diseuasions 
on the prejectea code. TThouiehs ene ale wee yv Paths OF that 
extrgordinary person, we must admit that. le‘ appears on these’ oécasions to 
striking advantage. He affeets no despotical airs, replies: calmly to the 
arguments pppased to his own, and seems intensely anxious that-good laws 
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provided for, without much iohinging upon the principle for 
which we contend. Some small share of the property which 
the parent leaves at his decease, he might be permitted to settle 
on any of his children and their descendants, subject to the 
restraints imposed on the substitution, which is permitted to 
parents by the French Code. 

And here we must take leave of this part of our subject. The 
several positions, which we have just advanced, cannot be main- 
tained in a detailed manner within the narrow space which is 
allotted to us. We have submitted the points which call for 
consideration to the eye of the reader, who will easily supply 
by his own reflections the reasons which we are constrained to 
omit. Questionsof this kind are most important and interesting ; 
but, when not perplexed by abrupt technical language, are 
amongst the easiest that can be submitted to the humen under- 
standing. 

For the same reason, we must confine ourselves, for the most 
part, to simply pointing at the evils which, in our opinion, 
would be suppressed by prohibiting restrictions on alienation. 
1. The person, who takes the limited interest, is debarred from 
employing the property in commerce (in the largest sense of the 
word), and from improving it to his own advantage and that of 
his family. 2. By these restrictions the improvement of agri- 
culture is retarded. Men of wealth, intelligence, and of 
an independent spirit, will not consent to accept of limited and 
precarious interests ; and if the deed or will empowered the 
tenant for life to make long leases, it would virtually em- 
power him to alien. 3. Not feeling that interest in its im- 

rovement which is inspired by absolute dominion, the tenant 
or life often neglects the property, and sometimes impairs it as 
far as he can, that he may wreak his spleen on his immediate 
successor. The shocking spectacle of a father tenant for life, 





should be given to the French people. The clearness with which he dis- 
cerns, nd the dexterity and conciseness with which he puts the essential 
points, may be guessed at from the following passage. The question is, 
whether the parent shal] be allowed to substitute in favour of his undora 
grandchildren? ‘II faut surtout pourvoir a ce que le mécontentement du 
re ne dépouille pas toute la postérité du fils. C’est ce qui arriverait, sila 
isposition ne pouvait étre étendue aux enfans a naitre. L’aicul mécon- 
tent de son fils lui préfere ses petits-enfans. Un seul de ces derniers existe 
alors: V’aieu} |’ » non parce qu’il Veit préféré a ses freres, mais 
;qu’il ne lui est is de-choistr qu’entre ce petit-fils unique et son 
Fis: Paieul meurt ; freres. surviennent a l’appelé ; et ces freres, qui 
eussent été appellés s’ils eussent véeu lors du testament, se trou- 
contre le veu.du testateur, déshérités sans retour.’’—Conférence, vol. 

iv. Art. 896—899. 


VOL, I1l.—w. R. 2N 
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enjoined from wasting the property, at the instance of his son in 
remainder, has more than once been exhibited in English courts 
of equity. And this naturally suggests the more general con- 
sideration which follows. 4. If a legitimate portion of the 
parent’s Property ought not to be reserved to the children, 
the power of disposing, by”will or otherwise, ought not to 
be ‘abridged or taken away by the fiat of a domestic 
legislator. The donor or testator is not constrained to select 
an unworthy successor; and if the immediate successor 
be endowed, in the ordinary degree, with prudence and other 
virtues, he ought not to be deprived of that absolute power over 
the property, and of that consequent influence with his family, 
which weré enjoyed by the author of the settlement. That the 
rights enjoyed by one generation should be withheld from the 
next, is, in our opinion, monstrous. Very generally speaking, 
the men and women of every succeeding generation are every 
way wiser aid better than any of their predecessors. The silly 
or designing cant, which one sometimes hears, about the wisdom 
and virtue of ancestors, and the folly and corruption of our own 
times, is belied by all the evidence which discloses the charac- 
ter of our forefathers. It is impossible to establish this propo- 
sition without a large induetion from minute particulars; but 
whoever has looked, to any useful purpose, into any of the me- 
moirs which have been transmitted from the last century, or into 
the works of imagination which depict the manners of the 
riod,* will assent to it on the simple statement. The truth 
is, that the imposition of these restraints is rarely or never 
prompted by any rational regard for the safety and happiness of 
terity. They are either suggested by a wish of domineering 
rom the grave, or by the desire of making or preserving a family : 
Generally, by the last.+ And this conducts us to the greatest 
of all the evils which arise from the practice of entailing. 
If not abridged by some such provisions as those which we 
have cited from the French civil code, the power of entailing 
perpetuates the custom of primogeniture ; and with that custom, 
aristocratical ascendancy and aristocratical misgovernment. In 
spite of the limit, as to mere duration, which has been set by 





* Such as the Tatler or Spectator ; Fielding’s or Richardson’s novels. — 

+ ‘‘ Les substitutions” (says Napoleon) “‘ telles qu’elles existaient. dans 
Vancien droit, n’étaient destinées qu’A maintenir ce qu’on appelait les 
grandes familles et uer dans les ainés l’éclat d’un grand nom.” 
C ence. Art. 8 . ‘Toute substitution emporte avec elle V’idée 
de l’exclusion de la généralité des membres de la famille: c’est un seul 
So écarte tous ses proches.”’ See the argument of M. Bigot-Préamenew, 
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the English law, for ages past, to. restrictions upon alienation, 
property in large masses is transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration almost as certainly as ever. The limit which was set to 
- the course of the en 3 substitutions, so long back as the 
middle of the sixteenth century, was equally ineffectual. So 
soon as or before they expired they were very generally renewed:* 
And the reason is obvious enough. ‘The poorer and punier 
-members of the aristocratical body, aped the practices of their 
superiors ; and were bent on tying their properties to their 
family names, though they thereby consigned the younger 
branches to abject and hopeless poverty.+ The wealthier and 
powerful members of the body were less irrational. Though 
determined by family pride to exclude their younger children 
from their own property, they turned their “ great natural in- 
.fluence” to the obvious and inviting end of providing for these 
excluded children at the cost of the suffering people. _ As their 
own estates were entailed on their elder sons, so was the public 
ee entailed on their younger children, That receptacles might 
ready for the spawn of the nobles, costly establishments were 
raised and kept a-foot by taxes wrung from the commonalty : and 
that this provision might be further extended and secured, men 
of ignoble birth were very generally excluded from all such places 
in the public service. as ay: honour or profit to the holders. 
We deeply lament that the Grand and Necessary Reform was 
not accomplished with greater discrimination and forbearance, 
but no reasonable man can wonder that a nation thus pillaged 





* «1, expérience a prouvé, depuis deux sitcles, que les substitutions, ° 
pour étre ainsi réduites, quant au nombre de degrés ne s’en perpétuaient 
pas moins par le renouvellement.’”’? See the argument of M. Bigot-Préa- 
meneu in the Conférence, Art. 896—899. He adds very well, ‘La 
substitution d’un seul degré pouvant se renouveller A chaque génération, 
elle aura le3 mémes inconvénients que les substitutions de plusieurs 
degrés.”’ 

+ ‘‘ Lorsque les substitutions n’étaient pas dans une famille puissante, 
= : sr dépouillés ne pouvaient avoir dans leur misére aucune ressource.”” 

bid. 


t “Si la famille était puissante, les parens dépouillés auraient sans 
doute préféré une existence assurée dans la propriété d’une partie des 
biens, plutét q’une protection — ethumiliante. Mais cette ressource 
qui existait dans un temps 02 les familles puissantes avaient pour tous les 
emplois lucratifs un privilege exclusif, n’existe plus sous un régime od ce 
privilege, qui /ui-méme était une espece de substitution, n’existe plus.’ .. Jbid. 
** La substitution est dangereuse, parce qu’elle existerait sans les ressources 
qui corrigeajent son influence sous un régime qui n’est plus. II n’y a plus 

e couvents pour les filles; plus de canonicats, plus de: régiments 
= par privilége aux cadets que les substitutions avaient ruinés.”’ 

ia. t 


2n2 
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and insulted was provoked to break its chains on the heads of 
its hateful oppressors. 

To inquire how this matter would probably stand in a count; 
which was virtually represented, were to enter upon a difficult 
and a “delicate investigation.” Since there are no decisive 
facts upon which an opinion can be formed, we must be satisfied 
with throwing out a few vague conjectures, the creatures, per- 
haps, of imagination, rather than of reason and experience. 
We incline, then, to surmise, that so far as regarded the con- 
stitution of her legislature, her aristocracy would be thoroughly 
despotic: but, then, we think it likely that an irrepressible, 
though irregular, rma would be given through the news- 
— to most of its proceedings. By the judge-made law of 
ibel, which would probably obtain in such a country, any 
censure, merited or unmerited, upon any body or any thing, 
would, strictly speaking, be criminal: and so often as it was 
thought discreet to apply this handy instrument, censure upon 
the ruling few wall be visited with appalling punishment. 
Practically, however, much latitude would be permitted to the 
publication of opinions through the press. This publicity, thus 
a given to the proceedings of the legislature, and 
this freedom of discussion, though precariously enjoyed, would 
be followed by important consequences. The insolence and 
rapacity of the ruling few would be kept in constant check ; 
and as compared with that of Old France, the government 
would be good. These checks, however, are very insufficient 
securities against the abuse of aristocratical power: and to 
maintain the custom of primogeniture amongst the governing 
class, the people would be taxed and pillaged with little modera- 
tion, though, certainly, with much of decorum. Offices, which 
had survived the ends for which they were created, would be 
kept alive at the public charge, because the emoluments of 
such useless offices would yield a convenient provision for the 
younger children of the aristocracy. Colonies useless to the 
mother country would be retained at an enormous cost, that 
governments and other appointments might be ready for the 
same interesting class. Occasionally, a promising young man 
of a powerful family would be sent, with an extravagant salary, 
to improve his diplomatic talents as resident at some petty court. 
The army would be many times larger than the wants of 
the community required ; since military commissions are some- 
thing of a provision for such younger sons as hang rather heavy 
on hand. Fresh commissions would be sometimes granted to 
the like useful persons, though the half-pay list were groaning 
with the names of experienced officers. An officer’s advance 
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through the grades of the army or navy would be slightly acce- 
lerated or retarded by connexion or want of connexion with 
members of the “ influential” class. To maintain a church 
hateful to the huge majority, the tithe-tax would be inexorably 
levied on the inhabitants of a sister country: though with a 
reverent regard to the “sacred” character of the impost, we 
presume they would be taxed for the a of their souls, and 
not to any carnal and sinister end. That the rich livings would 
be in the gift of certain predominant families ; that they would 
yield a snug provision to the younger members of these families ; 
and that the church and the tax would be perpetuated that this 
provision might be prolonged, are manifestly wild and vulgar 
conceits begotten by “ infidelity” ona diseased imagination. In 
spite, however, of our anxiety to extenuate the vices of this 
system, we must pretty generally conclude that the community 
would be smartly ransacked for the benefit of the domineering 
body. So confidently would they look to the taxes as a resource 
for their younger children, that an instance might possibly 
happen of a great man leaving-to his younger sons a provision 
out of his own estate, subject to determine so soon as they 
should be endowed with places or other appointments. But we 
have wandered too long in this imaginary region; and we will 
now examine the consequences of suppressing restraints on 
alienation in a country which was really represented. To ima- 
gine -~ would ever be prohibited by virtual representatives, 
were a fancy, if possible, more strange and far-fetched than 
the wild and vulgar conceits which we have thought it necessary 
to reprehend. 

After the expiration of one entail, the property, as we have 
seen, is probably settled anew by the person who happens to 
acquire the absolute power of disposition. More generally 
still, an existing entail is not permitted to run its allotted course, 
but is destroyed by the tenant for life, in concurrence with the 
person in remainder, and the property is instantly resettled. In 
fact, the estates of powerful families are rarely free, for any 
considerable period, from the fetters of strict settlement. The 
chances of their being reduced by alienation are, therefore, ex- 
tremely small. 

If these restrictions were peremptorily prohibited, large pro- 
perties, even in ill-governed countries, would seldom be trans 
mitted entire through many generations of proprietors. One 
proprietor would dissipate or impair the property, that he might 
satisfy a taste for expense. Another would be inclined to divide 
it for the rational and humane purpose of dealing equally with 
his children. And as these and other inducements to alienation 
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would always be backed by the instant power of aliening, a large 
fortune would rarely or never be transmitted to any very distant 
descendant of the person who had originally acquired it. Nor 
is this the only consideration. The l emgens | that his fortune 
would be speedily dissipated or divided, would force itself -upon 
the attention of every testator. He would see that the bulk of 
his property, let him do what he might, could not be kept long 
in conjunction with his family name. The temptation to heap 
it on the head of a single child, would be reduced to little or 
n thing : and room would be made in his mind for those senti- 
ments of even-handed justice, which dictate the testamentary 
dispositions of men of the middling class. 

n a country protected from pillage by a body of real repre- 
sentatives, a peremptory prohibition of entails would at once, 
and for ever extinguish the pernicious custom of primogeniture.’ 
In such a country (as we must clearly discern by merely opening 
our eyes upon the United States of America) public establish- 
ments would he severely adjusted to the real wants of the com- 
munity ; and places in these reasonable establishments would be 
filled with little or no regard to the family connexions of the 
candidates. Romantic as it must doubtless appear to a rapa- 
cious and sordid oligarchy, a place in that country is actually 
given to one man rather than another, not because the place is 
convenient to the candidate or his connexions, but because he’ 
is deemed more competent than his rivals to perform the duties: 
of the place.* In a country, therefore, which was really repre- 
sented, there would be no likely means of putting off a family 
upon the public : but every man would be reduced.to the alter- 
native of providing for his younger children out of his own 
estate, or of leaving them without provision. Thisconsideration, 
coupled with the others which we have suggested, would infal- 
libly determine the coe gr of almost every testator. Every 
parent would bequeath his property with a view to equality 
amongst his children; and by this simple prohibition of re- 
straints on alienation, properties would be reduced, in the course 
of a single generation, to those moderate dimensions which 
comport with the general happiness, ' 

It follows from what we have established, that the French 
Reformers made a great mistake, when they abridged the power 
of willing as it relates to the selection of successors. In trying 
to prevent the resurrection of the old aristocratical power they 





* If any one sincerely think that good government is a vision, let him. 
— look at the regulations by which a// commissions are filled up in 
the United States’ army. ' 
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did wisely and well. The existence of such a power would have 
been dangerous in the extreme to the stability of a representa- 
tive government. It was their imperious duty to abate that 
insufferable nuisance. With such wealth and influence in their 
hands, the few would have laboured by force or fraud to re- 
sume the power of oppressing, and in some unhappy moment of 
despondency and supineness, the many would have fought with 
unequal arms to repel the approaching oppression.* 





* If the reader have more confidence in great names than in the sugges- 
tions of his own good sense, he may take the propositions in the text on 
the authority of Machiavel. ‘‘ It is the constant aim of the nobles” 
(says he) “ to oppress; the only aim of the commonalty is to avoid op- 
rogerk Senza dubbio se si considera il fine de’ Nobili e degl’ Igno- 

ili, si vedra in quelli desiderio grande di dominare, ed in questi solo 
desiderio di non essere dominati, e, per conseguente, maggiore volonta 
di vivere liberi, potendo meno sperare d’usuparla che noa possono li 
Grandi: talche essendo i Popolari on em a guardia d’una liberta, @ ra- 
gionevole ne abbino pid cura; e nen la potendo occupare loro, non per- 
mettino che altri l’occupi.””—De’ Discorsi, Lib. i. Cap. 5. Not only is he 
convinced that the mass of the people is alone interested in having good 
government, and ought, therefore, to have the control of the govern- 
ment ; but he is equally satisfied of their capacity to discern their own in- 
terests, and to take the measures most likely to promote them. The rea- 
son which he gives for the prevalenee of the contrary opinion is so true, 
and is expressed with such strength and simplicity, that we cannot refrain 
from adding it to the passage which we have cited above. ‘‘ L’opinione 
contra ai Popoli nasce, perché de’Popoli ciascun dice male senza paura, 
e liberamente ancora mentre che regnano.’’—‘‘ The prevalent belief of the 
people’s incapacity arises from this; that under monarchies or aris- 
tocracies every one may speak ill of ¢hem with complete impunity; and 
no attempt is ever made by the people themselves to restrain this licence, 
where the government is demoeratical.’?—Lib. v. Cap. 58. 

Of all the tools of the oligarchy, counting from Burke downward, who 
have employed their talents, great or small, in traducing the mass of 
mankind, not one, most certainly, has been punished as for libel on the 
people. How and to what end they have been rewarded at our expense, 
we know and feel. The other branch of Machiavel’s reason is equall 
confirmed by recent experience. In the United States, where the people 
reign, the partizans of the federalist or aristocratical faction have ever 
vented their spleen and abuse with perfect impunity. Whilst that faction 
was in authority, they passed a Libel Law, which the democratical party, 
on their accession to power, might have used as a weapon against their 
adversaries. But with the wisdom and magnanimity peculiar to popular 
counsels, they disdained the poor advantage: and one of the first acts of 
Mr.. Jefferson’s glorious administration was, to repeal the odious Law, 
and to permit that unbounded censure of — men and measures which 
has ever since been exercised by writers of all parties. re 

We cannot close this note without another remark. The cool and 
sagacious statesman, whose authority we have just cited, had had ample 
experience of Princes, Nobles, and Democracies ; but he was a stranger 
to.an instructed people and a Representative Government. If such wes 
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The end, however, would have been surely accomplished by 
the mild expedient of suppressing substitutions. Is it said that 
this process is less rapid than the other, and that it was neces- 
sary to provide against instant danger? The answer is obvious 
and conclusive. Peril so urgent could not have been averted 
by compelling the large proprietors, at their deaths, to divide 
their properties amongst their children. At such a crisis, the 
obstinate and malignant enemies of the general happiness (if 
it be possible to resist them at all) must be smitten with the 
sword of justice, or encountered in the field of battle. Nothing 
can be alleged for reserves in favour of children, considered as a 
security against aristocratical oppression. As against an instant 
and pressing danger, they were ineffectual; and distant danger 
would have been completely obviated by merely suppressing 
substitutions. 

The temptation to make an eldest son being once removed, 
abuses of the power of willing would rarely, we think, occur: 
and we are deeply convinced, that any attempt to restrain the 
— from selecting the successors to his property must be 
ollowed by serious evils. Having attentively considered the 
articles of the French code, which reserve legitimate portions, 
and the provisions which it was necessary to introduce as con 
sequences of those articles, we are satisfied we could make out 
a case, which would lead the reader to regard them with some- 
thing approaching to abhorrence. rea on the part of fa- 
thers and mothers to defraud all their children in favour of 
strangers, or to defraud some of their children in favour of 
others—consequent suspicion and discord between the members 
of a family—a partial destruction of paternal and maternal au- 
thority—gross inequality in the conditious of the children, for 
want of the equalizing hand of a parent, master of his property ; 
these and many evils more, which our limits forbid us to sug- 
gest, must often, we think, be consequences of reserving these 
legitimate portions. That wills would rarely be unjust were 
the practice of making an eldest son once discontinued, is a 
proposition which we are equally unable to maintain in a de- 
tailed manner. Our limits will simply permit us to suggest a 
few questions, which may serve the reader as occasions for 
reflection. How many unjust wills made by men of the mid- 
dling class, have occurred to his observation? In how many 
instances has the injustice been done to children in favour 





his opinion of popular goodness and wisdom, even in his own dark age, 
what would he have thought had he known the middling classes of Eng- 
Jand, or the people and Government of America? ’ 
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of strangers? If the instances of unjust wills appear to be 
many, is it not in reality because they were few, and that they 
excited for that reason unusual attention and indignation? 
Will not the fear of incurring this indignation naturally re- 
strain the testator from flagrant 3 ge Is not the act of 
making a will that act of a man’s life, which (generally speak- 
ing) he performs with the most deliberation? And is he not, 
by consequence, unusually alive to all those considerations and 
motives which determine men to do justly with the greatest 
force ? 

In fine, our opinion of this matter may be briefly and gener- 
ally summed up thus: We think that every person of mature 
age and sound mind should be left to dispose of his property 
at his own discretion, subject only to the simple and not severe 
condition of imparting the same absolute dominion to the object 
or objects of his bounty. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





1—A Discourse ing the Influence of America on the Mind, being the 
Annual Oration before the American Philosophical Society, at the Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia, \8th Oct., 1823, by C. J. Ingersoll. Philadelphia. 

1823. 


Tuis is a rapid but brilliant sketch of the condition of America, as 
compared with that of the European states ; brilliant, not with the usual 
ornaments of oratory, but in splendid facts, which, while they display 
the progress of human intellect and enjoyment in America, shed also a 
cheering light upon the prospects of mankind. The picture is one which 
it becomes an Englishman and a philanthropist to view with unalloyed 
complacency. Our commercial interest, our common language and lite- 
rature, the many ties which imagination and intercourse have added to 
our common descent, and the great principles of social policy which it is 
evident that, unless discussion be annihilated here, we must ultimately 
have in common also, render any feeling which approaches to national 
jealousy a monstrous absurdity. Nor can America, or any other country, 
start forward in such a career of improvement as is here traced, with- 
out conferring important benefits, though not, perhaps, equal to what it- 
self enjoys, in every nation with which it holds any intercourse. With 
heartfelt pleasure, therefore, have we followed the orator in his exhibi- 
tion of the American mind, as developed in education, literature, science, 
the arts, legislature, jurisprudence, medicine, and theology. His con- 
trasts and speculations we value little. They are onihe tn of a man 
not personally acquainted with Europe, especially with Great Britain ; or 
at any rate not sufficiently so to preserve him from some erroneous impres- 
sions and we * mis-statements, the correction of which would be super- 
fluous here. Our interest is in his American facts, which he appears to 
have amassed with diligence, and from which he has made a careful and 
judicious selection, well adapted to illustrate the several topics just enu- 
merated. 

Universal education is one of the first cares of the American govern- 
ment. Reckoning both the federal and local contributions for this ob- 
ject, “ nearly as much as the whole national expenditure of the United 
States is set apart by laws to enlighten the people.” An adequate pro- 
vision for schools, academies, colleges, and universities, is required of 
every new state, as a condition of admission into the Union. The 
number of pupils in the public schools is computed to be more than half 
a million. The average expense to the public, in those at Philadelphia, 
for reading, a and arithmetic, is little more than three dollars 
each, per annum. Upwards of six thousand young men are studying at 
the universities and different professional seminaries. 

The standard literature of England is the inheritance of America, and 
books are published so cheaply, that they scarcely import more than suf- 
ficient to reprint from. From the immense Cyclopedia of Dr. Rees, to 
the last light tale or poem, every thing valuable is reprinted. 7500 
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copies ef Stewart’s Philosophy, and, within the last nine years, 200,000 
copies of the Waverley novels, have been issued from the American press, 
Besides the regular book stpres in the towns, there is a large itinerant 
trade. ‘ More than two hyndred waggons travel through the country, 
loaded with books for sale.” Of their best native periodical, the North 
American Review, about 4000 copies are circulated, and the same 
number of the Edinburgh and Quarterly. A newspaper is described as 
“the daily fare of nearly every meal in almost every family.” There 
are not less than a thousand, some of them with several thousand sub- 
scribers. 

As to the useful arts, it is the law in America, that no patent shall 
be granted for anything “ before known, or used, in any other part or 
period of the world,” and yet upwards of four thousand have been issued 
in thirty years. The grain mill machinery, and various contrivances for 
spinning and weaving, are chiefly boasted of. Our orator affirms, that 
their “ houses, ships, carriages, tools, utensils, manufactures, implements 
of husbandry, conveniences, comforts, the whole circle of social refine- 
ment, are always equal, mostly superior, to those of the most inproved 
nations.” Next year is expected to complete the canals now in progress, 
which will extend ten thousand miles, and “ belt the country from the 
great western valley to the waters of the Hudson and the Chesapeake.” 
On one of their mighty rivers, there are already more than an hundred 
steam boats, containing upwards of fourteen thousand.tons. : 

The representative government of America, her congress, her five and 
twenty state legislatures, with their three thousand members, all chosen 
by popular, and mostly by universal, suffrage, in ‘addition to the secu- 
rity for the common weal which they afford by the interest which the 
people fee] and the power which they exercise, have also produced that 
great advantage, which must arise from the changes at elections, returning 
into the bosom of the community, thousands who are practically ac- 
quainted with the forms and principles of legislation, and who, “ through 
the vivid medium of a free press, constitute, as it were, an auditory 
greatly superior to that of any other nation.” In America (let 
European governments “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest”) 
“ execution has never been done on a traitor.” . 

The original states retain the common law of England, but modified 
and simplified. We wish them well rid of it ; though “ most of the feudal 
distinctions between real and personal property, complicated tenures and 
primogeniture, the salique exclusion off females, the unnatural rejection 
of the half-blood and ante-nuptial offspring, forfeitures for crimes, the 
penalties of alienage, and other vices of European jurisprudence, which 
nothing but their existence can defend, and reason must condemn, are 
either abolished, or in a course of abrogation.” Litigation is, in various 
ways, abridged and tconomised.-- Punishment is extensively becoming a 
reformatory process. Technicality is giving way to common sense. 

Medicine appears, by facts, to be making such a progress as might be 
expected from the establishment of several respectable medical colleges, 
for the education of its professors ; the absence of the peculiar privil 
of certain bodies, and of confinement to one branch of its practice, which 
have so unfavourably operated here ; and that freedom of thought which. 
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is essential to improvement in all departments, but which cannot be ex- 
pected to flourish amid the prejudices kept up by endowed monopolies. 

- Mr. I. reckons that there are, in the United States, 8,000 places of 
religious worship, 5,000 ecclesiastics, and twelve theological seminaries, 
besides religious houses, “all self-erected and sustained by voluntary 
contribution, and nearly all within the last half century.” Religion has 
no connection with the state, and yet here is a provision for the spiritual 
wants of the people as ample as that of Scotland. Irreligious books 
scarcely ever appear ; for, they are not prosecuted. Such an unexampled 
progress of religion, since America ceased to be within the diocese of 
the bishop of London, very well shows how advantageously tithes and 
test acts may be dispensed with. 

Real representation, a free press, and complete religious liberty, are 
shown, by the facts stated in this address, to be something more than 
the mere catch-words of demagogues, or the symbols of anarchy and 
demoralization. Their worth is demonstrated by practical results in 
the multiplied advantages of the many, and the argument is not to be 
destroyed by the railing of the interested few. Increasing respect abroad, 
and increasing prosperity at home, a prosperity evinced not by the accu- 
mulation of princely fortunes by a few individuals while the mass of the 
community sinks into pauperism, but by the general and equable diffu- 
sion of the means of enjoyment ; these are the fruits which they have 
actually produced. The glorious lot of America is “ to prove to the 
world that the best patronage of religion, science, literature, andjthe arts, 
of whatever the mind can achieve is SELF-GovERNMENT ;” and it re- 
mains for the world to profit by the lesson. 





2.—Some Account of the Life of the Late Gilbert Earle, Esq. Written by 
Himself. Knight. Pall Mall East. 1824. 


An auto-biographer is one who considers himself fitted to be set up, 
as a beacon, a moral finger-post, and, in some cases, as a model and 
example to his fellows. Mr. Earle, in recording his “ sayings and 
doings,” has, of course, thought himself capable of serving the world in 
one of these ways—and his remains we are told will read a lecture to 
“‘ the life of insensibility, of sensual indulgence, of blind confidence, 
of bloated pride, the life of all those who have built their house upon 
the sands.” Let the renters of the Goodwins lend an ear to the lesson ! 

Fragment the first, then, for the work is all in ents, is a middle 
piece of Mr. Earle’s life. The very book begins with a burglary, and 
breaks into its subject with a centre-bit! but this. is the least pernicious 
of its dishonest examples. At the second page, only, the author begins 
to covet another man’s wife, and shows himself, picking the holy 
wards of wedlock with the usual false keys of sensibility. The lady 
is rather commonly described, but the lovers of the florid will enjoy her 
complexion, which is, “ pale and pearl-like, but varied, on occdsion, 
with a flush of rich blood, of a tint like that presented by the interstices 
op the fingers when held against the sun !” 

She must have looked, to our fancy, very much as Rubens would have 
painted a peony, but it will be seen anon that she had gecasion for the 
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most damask of her blushes. Another phenomenon of beauty is des 
scribed at page 128, in some verses ; and really it reads like a hint te 
nature, or to Mr. Hilton ere he painteth Jris. 

‘ I must confess that it is not unpleasant 

To me to gaze upon a lovely creature, 

Although that lovely creature be a peasant, 

Whose hair is like the plumage of a pheasant !’ 
We should not object to see such a creature ourselves, provided the 
showman’s charge was moderate, but Mr. Earle is a little unfortunate 
in his figures, fora man from a tropical climate. Eleanor, however, 
was the true prodigy after all, for she had “ a man’s head on a woman’s 
body, with the heart of an angel,” and Mr. Earle found it impossible to 
resist a creature of such a composite order. He loved desperately, and 
adopted a mode in his addresses that is proverbial for its efficacy, in 
creeping up a woman’s sleeve. Eleanor’s was rather a loose one, and the 
method easily prevailed: but Mr. Earle shall give his own receipt, like 
Ovid, for his art of love :— 

‘ Eleanor had a child—an infant at this time a few months old. How 
I loved that child!—In despite of the feelings of hate which burned 
within me towards its father, I doated on it with a love passing almost 
paternal affection itself. I saw in it its mother only. 1 had always been 
fond of children when they came to be able to prattle their first ideas— 
to give to view the first buddings of human reason—but from infants 
I had ever felt a peculiaraversion. There was something in the appear- 
ance of their skin, in the touch of their fiesh, which to me was even 
repugnant. But her child I would fondle in my arms for hours. That 
smile, which, on the faces of other infants, has seemed to me so un« 
meaning and vapid, was bright and delicious when it lighted up the 
eyes and played around the lips of this dear one. I used to fancy that 
it knew and loved me—and was half jealous and angry when the nurse 
came to take it from me, and the child, as was natural, stretched its 
arms with affection towards her.’ 

Our readers will remember the pathetic breakfasting in the German 
Charlotte and Werter:—Eleanor’s babe had not reached a bread and 
butter age—but many a tender sopping scene may be imagined over the 
bib and the pap-boat. Some verses too were addressed to the child in 
pencil, and they have a very leaden look, with an extravagant offer at 
the end, in the same spirit of sincerity with the caresses : 

‘ I almost dream that thou must be 
His who thus loves thee doatingly 
* 


Who'd give that soul itself if aught 
Could make thee really his—but, no, 

I must control that maddening thought— 
Alas! it never can be so !’ 

Every one must lament, that such foolish nursery rhymes should dis« 
place the harmless morality of Dr. Watts’s—and still more that such a 
shallow Sedley could. instill his perverted passion into the chastest 
bosom of Eleanor. She did not play Viola, however, but was chary of 
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her damask cheek, ‘and told her love plump out to Mr. Earle, with “a 
starting candour of manner,” that made him both wonder and grieve, 
that after she had passed “ what would have been the Rubicon of all 
others, she advanced no jot further.” But she loved with “a purity and 
absence of sinful passion” to which man and most women are utter 
strangers, and Mr. Earle provides, as a supplementary excuse for her 
virtue, that “‘ she was proud—very proud, and shrank from the idea of 
doing aught which she could not avow and. justify in the face-of the 
world.”-—“"There are scenes nevertheless for humbling the loftiest spirits ; 
Mr. Earle takes her up some high East-Indian mountain, overlooking the 
vast sea ; and seducingly seats her on a scanty giddy pinnacle where their 
“ limbs touch,” “ and he was forced to pass his arm round Eleanor to 
support her on the rock.” Of course she had but a very narrow chance 
between two falls ; and here the pathos really seems compounded from 
the Scotch receipt in Adam Blair. There sat Mr. Earle, turning his 
old black wicked suit, and there sat Eleanor, turning a deaf ear and a 
trumpet : : . 
. ‘As I proceeded, though she continued to listen attentively, she seemed 
to cease to hear—her eye became fixed and unmeaning, and her whele 
form grew motionless and stiffened. A sort of waking stupor appeared 
to come over her; I strove to rouse her, but in vain. “I shall be 
better presently,” was her only answer, and she repeated it to all I said. 
The continued, unvarying, and mechanical manner in which she repeated 
this sentence was more fearful even than if she had been wholly 
hless. I became alarmed to a maddening degree. There she sat 
like stone ; her eyes fixed—her colour gone—her frame rigid. “I shall 
be better presently,” she repeated to every thing I said to her, and even 
when I did not speak. I was utterly, helplessly, at a loss. A fit, a 
swoon, hysterics, I should have known how to succour and relieve ; but 
this unearthly statue-like suspension of animation, with the single ex- 
ception of that gne echoing phrase, made me nerveless and helpless as a 
child. There was no water on this stony mountain, and I feared to 
leave her to fetch it: She remained motionless. 

‘ At this moment, there came singing down the path a little boy of, .it 
might be, ten years old, in ragged clothes, and with bare feet, but 
skipping at a merry pace, and carolling forth his ditty with the 
gaicty and lightness of an innocent and happy heart. The path brought 

im close to us; but, after looking at us for a moment with some 
surprise, he proceeded on his way. As he passed, I saw, to my infinite 
relief and joy, expression again begin to spread over Eleanor’s face. 
The tears rose into her eyes, and at began to flow freely —* I don’t 
know why it is,” said she, “ I was not thinking of that child—and 
yet the sight of his poor little naked feet, tripping over the hard sharp 
stones, brought tears to my eyes, as it were by instinct.” And she wept 
on, and I rejoiced, for the tears relieved her.’ 

We think all such rocks ought to have boys on them and virtue would 
steer better. It is a serious thing, in such perils, to think of a naked 
sole, and both Gilbert and Eleanor, content themselves with one pure 
innocent, baby-like kiss, for a whole fragment longer. Mr. Earle, in- 
deed, lifts up his warning moral voice, and declaims against sin and seduc- 
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tion ; but at the end of the lesson, he doffs his surplice, and begins to 
as he tells us into his old lay-habits. Then follows a cluster of 
i stars, to be blamed of course if Eleanor went astray ; and in the 
next chapter the lawless lovers are lawfully entered in the church-books. 
Eleanor’s ex-husband had died ; but a month too late to save her from an 
elopement, and she suffers a world of grief over her sin, and want of 
foresight. Four short virtuous weeks, to be sure, were not to be 
grudged in exchange for a reputation, but who, indeed, would ever sin 
rashly or hastily with a prophet’s eye in his head? It gave us a pang, 
to gather from her ts that the pet-babe had been abandoned on her 
flight and after the moments of the mother, or her decline; it is 
completely cut by Mr. Earle ; who is hearty and cruel enough to outlive 
his beloved Eleanor for nearly two hundred . = Lager 
We cannot think of ing our readers, who have not had the ad- 
vantage of a military education, through all the tedious parade of sen- 
sibility that occupies the volume, from Mr. Earle’s return to England ~ 
and to Wilverham the paternal seat. Every other sentence is a senti- 
ment intended to illustrate what he calls elsewhere “a chronic heart- 
break,” and really we are obliged to lament at every stage the cruel slow 
nature of the disease. But it is sad tedious work, when a man attempts 
to fringe out a tough set of strings upon old blunt topics. And the 
former novelists have quite worn the edge off all those pensive regrets ; 
and unpointed all the thorns, against which Mr. Earle addresses his 
melancholy breast. The changes of time, his favourite burthen, have 
been rung over and over again, and are as common as the Chan 
Chimes upon Cornhill ; but it does not prevent his pulling at the old 
peal. - There is an abundance of drivelling over his father’s imbecility, 
as if “ the /apse of twenty-six years” were not enough to nurse any old 
man into his second childhood, and an aged bassoon-player is condoled 
with, in the same strain, till they almost outmoan that serious wind- 
instrument. Mr. Earle visits his mother’s grave too, only to tell 
us in French that she was a woman “comme il y en a peu ;” but 
it will gratify some natures to find him recalling his nts in two 
l . He quarrels with cake and wine, at a Teoaas oat confesses, 
in the next page, that “even in our sorrow we are physical creatures,” 
and bitterly remembers, the solemn staid pace of the long-tailed black 
horses, in the middle of a white frost. The undertaker is sneered at for 
a meee if he undertook for any sorrow beyond a suit of sables. 
We sh like to know what Mr. Earle would have said to a set of 
real sorry horses? But this is the common cant of sensibility on the 
commonest of its topics; and Mr. Earle, throughout his miserable life, 
writes himself down amo those barren professors of feeling, who, in 
spite of all they so fondly believe to the contrary, are the most grossly 
selfish and heartless of their race. There is one exception, indeed, to this 
character in the twelfth fragment, on the sickness and wants of the poor, 
which is feelingly and unaffectedly written ; but it can redeem but a small 
of the vicious matter with which it is associated, and still less atone 
jor the unworthy attempt, throughout the book, to disguise the depraved 
spirit of the story, under the mask of a moral guide. Where an author 
has lavished his pathos on the history of an impure passion, it is worse 
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than vain to hold out his little hypocritical shreds of sackcloth. When 
an unholy flame has been sedulously fanned into’a perfect bonfire, it is 
not to be illuminated by the light of the puny penitentiai taper. There 
ogagret, sat 8 be ined by begging all our sympathy and interest in 

of some amiable seducer or backslider in holy orders, and then 
serving the author’s small pious tract upon us, like an apology for the 
spectacle. Mr, Earle is not the first who has professed to serve virtue, 
by polishing up a black character, and showing vice her own image in 
“ incomparable jet.” 





3.—Private Memoirs and Confessions of a ce > Sinner. Written by 
Himself. Longman. 8vo. 1824. 

Tuis is a strange tale of Diablerie and Theology., The hero is born 
in lawful wedlock to a jolly Scotch laird by his outrageous saint of a 
wife, who is the disciple and admirer of an ultra-calvinist minister, and 
sits up with ‘him o’nights to discuss the different kinds of faith. The 
youth becomes one of the elect, and falls in with a strange fellow, who 
seems to be no other than Satan himself in disguise, who instigates him 
to push his religious tenets to the most immoral consequences, and then 
carry them into practice by pistoling a worthy. old Gospel preacher, 
conniving at the execution of a worthy young Gospel preacher for the 
murder, stabbing his own elder brother, breaking his lawful father’s 
heart, getting rid, it does not appear exactly how, of his mother, revelling 
in all sorts of excess and atrocity while he possessed the paternal -pro- 
perty, and when driven from its enjoyment by the dread of justice, 
saving its officers trouble by hanging himself upon a hay-stack. All 
this is represented as having taken place in the lowlands of Scotland, 
about the commencement of the last century. 

There are three good reasons for reading books: first to be instructed 
by them; secondly to be amused; and thirdly, toreview them. The 
first does not apply at all to the tale before us; as to the second, there 
are but few whose taste it will suit, and they may be much more highly 
gratified by many — of the Newgate Calendar ; the third carried 
us through with that proud consciousness of martyrdom for the public 
good, to which we are but too much accustomed when labouring in our 
vocation. 

The author has managed the tale very clumsily, having made two 
distinct narratives of the same events; and, however true it may be in 
mathematics, it certainly does not always hold in story-telling, that two 
halves are equal to one whole. The events, up to the flight of the hero 
from ‘his estate, are first told by the author from tradition, and then by 
himself. het mange t soon puts an end to all interest about the fate 
of the elder brother, who is almost the only personage in the book 
that does not richly merit the gallows here, and eae hereafter. 
But soon to put an end to all interest about his best , is not the 
best. plan fora novelist who has any other object than that of providing 
materials for a monitory lecture to young writers of fiction. Unless 
this was the author's design, he must have adopted the plan for the sake 
of its originality. His ambition is commendable, for that praise has nat 
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hitherto been awarded to Scottish novels of the third rate, the class to 
which this production belongs. 

If an author will introduce supernatural beings, he is at least bound 
to invent plausible motives for their interference in human concerns. 
The Royal One of the burning lake must have had much less business 
upon his hands than usual, or ‘have been in a strangely capri 
cious humour, when he became incarnate, and toiled so industriously, 
merely to get the soul of a raw Dominic Sampson, who was by nature 
wholly wicked and half-crazy. The devil is very difficult to manage; 
as much so poetically as theologically. He is sure to be disappointing, 
wearisome, or disgusting,. unless made sublime enough for the reader to 
tremble at, or grotesque enough for him to laugh at. Our author is 
neither a Milton nor a Le Sage. His demon is no genius; nor is he. 

In the supposed auto-biography of a victim of superstition, to preserve 
that unity which is essential to the production of a pleasurable impression 
on the reader, one of two obvious courses must be consistently adhered 
to. The phantoms of that superstition must either have a real, external 
being ; or they must exist solely in the diseased imagination of the sup- 

writer. We can readily become, for the time, either belicvers or 
philosophers, to relish a story ; but the author must make his elec- . 
‘tion, and adhere to it. The “ Justified Sinner” will not allow us to 
jog on comfortably with him ineither character. He is mad enough, 
for all the arch-fiend’s pranks to have been played in his own brain 
merely ; so mad, that we are oft-times convinced they could have no 
other theatre; and yet, just as we are settling down into this conviction, 
the most preposterous of ‘his tricks are seriously sworn to by some half- 
dozen witnesses in their sober senses, on the authority of their own eyes 
and ears. This inconsistency is as great an annoyance as if the audience 
were to change their dresses three or four times during a per- 
formance, instead of the actors. 

It is a still more serious objection, that the author has been unjust to 
‘a class of religionists, whose opinions are far from being obsolete, and of 
whom, though they might have much to answer for, he has given a de- 
lineation so grossly overcharged as to make it a hideous caricature. The 
ultra-calvinists of Scotland did vehe,aently decry ethical preaching ; 
they did misapply texts of Scripture in a way very inconsistent with the 
peace of society and the sy of others ; they were profoundly ignorant 
of the science of morals ; but neither they nor any other sect, have ever 
advocated the practice of what they allowed to be vicious, or set them- 
selves in open opposition to what they deemed virtue. +The fanatic 
may think that the purest morals, without faith, will not keep a man 
out of hell; but he has still (controversy apart) all the reasons for 
speaking well of morality, and they are neither few nor small, which 
influence those who expect neither heaven nor hell ; and he has all the 
inducements to its practice which arise from the. connection of individual 


‘interest with the general . The most outrageous votary of saving 
récording, that 


faith, would not. brand Rigen of his own 

“the true Gospel preachers joinéd all on onc side, and the upho of 

pyre morality and a blameless life on the other.” There is great want 

of keeping in this and similar language. ‘Men never select such colours 
VOL. Ii,—-W. R. QO 
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‘for their own portraits ; and to make them do so, offends as much against 
candour as against taste. ; 

' . There ate a few redeeming passages, especially the story of the Auch- 
.termuchty preachment (p. 303), which is told with some humour ; but 
‘they only make us regret that the author did not employ himself better 
-than in uselessly and disgustingly abusing his imagination, to invent 
.wicked tricks for a mongrel devil, and blasphemous lucubrations for an 
insane fanatic. 





*4.—Memoirs of Painting. By W. Buchanan, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
British Galleries of Painting and Sculpture. By C. M. Westmacott— 
Part the First. 8vo. 


British Galleries of Art. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


_ As all the above named-works possess titles which may attract some 

attention towards them in the present excited and improving state of the 
arts in this country, we shall perform a useful service to such of our 
_readers as take an interest in these matters, by furnishing them with 
such a notice of each work as shall enable them to judge in what respect 
it is or is not adapted to their respective views. 

Buchanan’s Memoirs of Painting, though it answers but very inade- 
quately to its title, will be found useful to a certain class of readers— 
to such, at least—if such there be—as desire to follow some of the prin- ~ 
.cipal works of art now extant in the adventures which they have under- 
gone since the French revolution. Even these readers, however, will 
think it not a little exigeant on the part of Mr. Buchanan, to require their 
-presence through two octavo volumes in this not very important or 
interesting search. The real lovers of fine art are generally satisfied to 
.know where a first-rate work is to be found, and to make themselves 
acquainted with its character and qualities. Not that they are indifferent 
about its history, provided they can learn it at an expense correspondent 
-with the comparatively unimportant knowl they may thus gain ; but 
we are inclined to think that few of them will be disposed to pay twenty- 
six shillings of their money, and as many hours of their time, to learn 
the vicissitudes which have attended, during the last thirty years, even 
such works as once formed the Orleans, the Calonne, and the Talley- 
rand Galleries. But we are judging for others, instead of fulfilling our 
announced intention, of enabling them to judge for themselves. Mr. 
Buchanan’s work, then (which should be entitled Memoirs of Paintings 
not of ParnTine), is got up without any thing like a regular plan, and 
without making the slightest pretensions to literary merit ; and merely 
.treats of what its author, in his capacity of picture-broker (if we may 
invent a name for what appears to have been his calling), happens to 
have become acquainted with, in re to the various important con- 
tinental collections which have found their way to this country during 
the last thirty years. It is true, a few critical notices of particular 
schools and masters, and also of particular pictures, are scattered here 
-and there through the work. But: these are entirely without either 
originality .or force, and merely ring the changes on a certain set of 
phrases which have been provided for these occasions ever since connoise 
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seurship came into fashion. Mr. Buchanan's first volume commences 
with an account of the celebrated Orleans Collection—its sale, disper- 
sion, a catalogue of its contents, with the estimated value affixed to each 
picture, the name of its present proprietor, &c. &c. All this informa- 
tion, so far as it can be depended upon as authentic, will be useful 
enough to those few readers who desire to know all that can be known 
about the admirable works in question ; but even they will scarcely be 
willing to wade through two hundred and sixteen pages of an octavo 
volume to gain it—The account of the Orleans Gallery, now referred 
to, and the notices of events connected with Mr. Buchanan’s importa- 
tions of other important works into this country, form the whole read- 
able part of his book. The rest, amounting to at least three-fourths of 
the work, consists of the auclioneer’s catalogues of these and the various 
other collections which have been divided among the English public, 
Since the period above referred to, the French revolution. That the 
reader may be enabled to judge for himself in regard to Mr. Buchanan’s 
pretensions as a critic on art, we shall give his “ sketches of the cha- 
racters” of one or two of the greatest masters that ever lived. 

‘ Leonarpo pa Vinci. Born at the Castle of Vinci, 1452. Died 
at Fontainbleau, in 1519—aged 67. 

‘ This great man, to whom the art of painting owed its first and its 
greatest advance towards perfection, having had no predecessor who 
could point out to him that sublimity of style, that greatness of character 
which he bestowed on it, may be regarded as one of those bright stars 
which arose out of the fifteenth century. He was a painter, a poet, 
and an architect, most eminently skilled in the science of fortification, 
and he excelled in all active and manly exercises.’ , 

© Titiano Vecelli. _Born 1477. Died 157 99. 

‘ Among the great luminaries in the world of art which the celebrated 
period of the fifteenth century produced, was Titiano Vecelli de Cador, 
a master as renowned for the excellence and high perfections of his 
works, as for the number of those which he has given to the world 
The science of rich and natural coloring, at first discovered by Giorgione, 
was carried to its highest perfection by Titian, as well in the breadth 
and truth of effect, as in the delicacy of execution, and the depth and 
brilliancy of its tones. Complete master of the art in all its branches, 
he treated the subjects of Saint and Holy Families, of Bacchanalians and 
Venuses, of Landscape and Portrait, with an equally happy facility and 
success. His classical and highly poetical ideas enabled him to combine 
the highest branches of the art, with the most delightful and brilliant 
execution, and to establish a character which rendered him the admira= 
tion of every country in Europe in which the fine arts were cultivated. 
Titian in the Venetian, as Raphael in the Roman, have produced works 
which may be regarded as the great examples, to be imitated by all suc- 
ceeding painters; and that will ever remain as the standards of that 
excellence on which a fine and refined task is to be founded.’ The most 
uninitiated reader will not fail to observe that no distinct ideas whatever 
can be gained from this kind of writing, and that those parts of it which 
are not mere nonsense and no English, are altogether vague and unsa- 
tisfactory. In short, the sele value of Mr. Buchanan’s two volumes, 
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consists in the facts and dates which they contain—all of which might 
just as well have been comprised in a shilling pamphlet. 

: We shall next speak of Mr. Westmacott’s publication—which, how- 
ever, we should have passed over as entirely beneath critical notice, but 
from the circumstance of its a ing at the same time with other 
publications on the same subject, ad from its bearing a name, one of 
the proprietors of which holds a highly table rank in art. Lest, 
therefore, the inadvertent reader of literary ssapdinnante should 
this work to be the production of Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor of 
Psyche, &c., we must inform him that its writer—whoever he may. be 
is a newes of the lowest education, totally ignorant of the subjects on 
which he pretends to write, and in fact incapable of inditing three lines 
of common English ; and that his work is a mere catch-penny of the most 
v and impudent class—professing to give “ separate notices of every 
work of artin Sheptincipalosttentions,” and fulfilling its promise by copying 
any mere Catalogues of names which the writer could lay his hands on. 
For example—by way of “ critical and descriptive catalogue” of the 
gallery of antique sculpture at the British Museum, he reprints, verba- 
tim (with the exception of a few gross blunders, which his ignorance 
did not permit him to detect in the proof sheets), that part of the official 
Synopsis, which relates to the said gallery. Where, however, nocing, 
of this kind is to be met with, and he is reduced to the necessity 
speaking for himself, his ignorance leads him into blunders of the most 
low and ludicrous kind. In the space of a few pages we are told of 
“ornaments in bassi relievi”—“@ beautiful bassi relievi of Roman 
armour”—a “ Fame in bas-relief”—“ some chased basso relievo”—and 
* some chased ornamenits in basso relievos and alto relievos.” We are 
told, shortly after, that Philip the fourth, of France, was “ called Ja 
Belle ;" that the celebrated Apollo and Silenus, of A. Carracci, now in 
the National Gallery, is “ A classic, thought-breathing, poetic inspira- 
tion, and painted with all the splendour of superlative art ;” that, of the 
two Titians from the Orleans Gallery, now forming the most remark. 
able features of the Cleveland Gallery—the one is “ thought to be the 
finest Titian in the world. The crouching nymphs are exquisite, and the 
picture is in a pure state”—and the other is “ a magnificently grand com 
— The artist has chosen that period of the story when the 

emales are all naked, and the Princess's crime is just discovered. The 
picture is exquisitely painted.” In a word, where these “ descriptive 
and critical lists of pictures,” &c., furnish us with any thing more than 
the mere names of the artists, the most precise information we gain from 
them is, that such or such a work is “a most interesting picture” —or 
“* an extraordinary picture”—or “ a spirited rich. composition” - or “a 
noble fine specimen” — or “ a masterly fine picture”—or “ a glorious fine 
head”—or “ a large fine picture,"—or “a magnificent cheerful picture” 
—or “ an upright picture”’—or “ an emblematical picture. 

The present publication professes to be the first part of a great work, 
and to notice merely the “ Metropolitan Galleries.” . And. of these it 
omits, among others, Sir John Leycester’s— the only one containing a to- 
lerable collection of the modern masters; and lord Grosvenor’s—which 
is neafly-the finest among those devoted to-the old masters! . ° 
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. It only remains. to of “British Galleries of Art"=--the work. 
which seems to have the lead in calling the attention of the. gene- 
ral public to the subject of Fine Art, and in treating of its productions © 
im a popular manner. “ British Galleries of Art” presents itself in the. 
character of a “ Guide” to the beauties of the various important eries 
of England—placing the reader before each, in succession, of the TORE, 
conspicuous and valuable objects of art which thé gallery in questio 
contains. It may be sufficient to give an example of the way,in which, 
this work is executed. The following is a comparison between Teniers 
and Wilkie :— 

‘It is a mistake to consider either of these artists (Teniers and 
Wilkie) as comic painters. They are nothing less. [I do not recollect a 
joke in any picture by either of them. They are painters of human life 
—at least of a certain class of it ; and if the scenes that occur in and dis« 
tinguish that class are of a smiling character—good: but the artists 
choose them, not because they bear that character generally, but because 
they are there. They are painters of truth ; and because such is the truth 
they paint it—not because the truth is such. If the truth had been 

ifferent, their pictures would have been different. Without knowing 
anything of the personal character of either, I should judge them both, 
the one to have been, and the other. to be, steady, serious, severe, pains- 
taking men—almost incapable of enjoying a joke, much less of inventi 
one. They are painters of facts and. things, not of sentiments, an 
ideas, and opinions; and as nature is no joker, so they are none. . Not 
that if society or circumstances throw a joke in their way, they have 
any objection to pick it up ; but they never think of going out of their 
way to find one. In fact, they are conscientious to a fault; like Mr. 
Crabbe, the poet, they think that whatever is fit to be done, is fit to 
be painted ; their choice of subject is confined to a class, and to nothi 
else. There is, however, this grand difference between Teniers an 
Wilkie, that the one is a painter of the real truth, and the other of the 
ideal: for Wilkie’s pictures are as ideal, in the true sense of that term, 
as the finest of the antiques are ; that is to-say, they are as much founded 
in the absolute truth of nature, yet as little to be seen there in point of 

Every one of Teniers’ scenes has happened. But not one of 
Wilkie’s scenes every did or could happen; though there is no reason 
to be given why they should not. Im short, the scenes of the one 
pees vce absolutely true to nature, and consistent with it in all their 
; but the other’s are nature itself. Perhaps it may still further 
te the relative merits of these two extraordinary artists, if I say 
that, if Wilkie has more individual expression than Teniers, the latter 
has much more character; that. if the scenes of the former are more 
entertaining and exciting, those of: the latter are more satisfying—that 
if Wilkie’s affect us more like a capital b igianncay on the , Tenijers’ 
are felt and remembered more as actual scenes that have passed before 
us in real life—that, in fact, Wilkie’s are admirable pictures, hut. that 
Teniers’ are the things themselves,'—‘ As I have no scruple in placi 
these two extraordinary artists on a general level, in point of acquire 
skill as well as of natural power, I will add, that what Wilkie wants of 
the freedom and facility of touch of his dead rival, and the exquisite 
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truth, purity, par beg, gras of his colouring, he, at least, compensates 
for in his conception execution of individual expression. The quan- 
tity of expression that Wilkie is capable of throwing into a face, without 
in the slightest ov ing-“ the modesty of nature,’ has never 
yet been equalled by any artist living or dead, whose works are at pre- 
sent extant’—p. 189, &c. 





5.—Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas. _By Edward Allen Talbot, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. Longman &. Co. Lean. 1824. 


No greater proof can be produced of the demand for intelligence re- 
specting North America, than the fact of a respectable publisher's having 
set his name to this performance. More despicable trash we have never 
been called upon to examine. 

An American cotemporary has thought proper to qualify his praise of 
our impartiality and candour towards his country, by imputing to usa 
share in the misinformation which prevails in the English journals, 
with respect to transatlantic affairs.* We are satisfied with the admis- 
sion of our good intentions. The charge of occasional inaccuracy is of 
little moment. What are the sources of information from which we are 
compelled to draw, our critic knows as well or better than ourselves. 
Amidst the confused and confticting narratives of ignorant or prejudiced 
travellers, we are driven to rely upon our know wap of what is pro- 
bable, and to govern our belief rather by the gen rules of human 
nature, than by the attestation of individual writers. To mistake in 
this process now and then is no more than we ourselves anticipated. 
To have acquired the credit of impartiality, in a field which had been 
hitherto disgraced by extravagant slander or indiscriminate praise, is a 
sufficient mark of approbation. 

Diffident as we may be in some instances, there are others where 
decision is not only justified but demanded. Such is the present ‘case. 
When we speak of, r. Talbot’s work in terms of decided censure, we 
do so on authentic grounds. A traveller who unites in his own person 
so many qualities which unfit him for his calling, may fairly be dis- 
trusted, without examining the facts of his narrative, or comparing them 
with the accounts of other writers. Some men are incapable of observ- 
ing ; others of describing what they observe. Either of these qualities 
is fatal to a traveller’s credit; and Mr. Talbot them both in a. 
whimsical degree. So grave a charge must be duly borne out by evidence. 

To prove his several incapacities, we request the reader’s attention to 
the following extracts :— . 


1. Incapacity for observation. 

Speaking of the higher class of Canadians, he says, ‘ Jt is ¢ ht 
rather tory toe the exalted notions of liberty, which every 
American, under a republic and under a monarchy, imbibes with 
his mother’s milk, to tie down the affections to any single object. Uni- 
versal love as well as universal suffrage is, in America, the order of the 
day, &c.’—Vol. ii. p. 27. 
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Of the “ great mass” of the Canadians he observes, that ‘ gain is, in 
fact, their god, at whose shrine they sacrifice all principle and truth ; 
and purity and religion, when put in competition with this sovereign 
ae are regarded as subjects of a secondary and subservient nature. 
n their dealings with each other, they evince an unblushing propensity 
to cheat and deceive ; and, what is rather extraordinary, the greatest 
rascal among them is invariably regarded as a man of the strongest 
understanding, and of the most extensive knowledge. Such characters 
are called clever men—an epithet which, in America, implies wealth, 
villainy and dissimulation.’—V ol. ii. p. 69. 
_ Again ;: ‘ Cold-hearted and little susceptible of refined impressions, love 
and gratitude, two.of the most pleasing emotions that can actuate the 
mind of man, are equally strangers to their breasts: the want of per- 
sonal charms in the fair sex, united with their fickle, unchaste and 
inconstant dispositions, is little calculated to inspire the former—ibid. 

Again: ‘In Canada no man is induced to regard his neighbour as a 
friend.’—Vol. ii. p. 71. ‘ 

Of 1500 Americans it is observed ‘ that their religion is pies 
and their god a golden eagle.’ (An American coin, value 10 dollars.) 
—Vol. ii. p. 79. ‘ 


2. Incapacity for describing observations. 


‘ If an almost total indifference to the religious observance of the 
sabbath—an unparalleled propensity to take the name of God in vain 
—a perpetual use of the most dreadful oaths and imprecations—an 
uniform violation of all decency—and a practical contempt for every 
thing which bears the character of virtue—if these be strong marks of 

Soe and degenerate people, Upper Canada presents to the eye of 

ecting mind a melancholy picture.’—Vol. ii. p. 125. : 
* To my certain knowledge, there are many thousands of the quondam 
subjects of Great Britain, now in the United States of America, who 
~— joyfully embrace an opportunity of returning to their allegiance.’ 
—Vol. ii. p. 211. 

‘ To say the truth, the French inhabitants of Lower Canada cherish 
no sentiments towards the citizens of the United States, but those of 
implacable abhorrence.’ —Vol. ii, p. 251. 

- «++ Those of the inhabitants of Upper Canada who are of 
American descent, entertain an equal abhorrence against their republicen 
neighbours. . . . . They still regard the Americans of the Union in 
the light of rebels and marauders; and: this feeling, instead of subsid- 
ing after a lapse of nearly fifty years, remains yet in its primitive force 
and vigour.’ . . . . Vol. ii, p. 252. . 


3. General mental imbecility. 


‘The mind,’ says Mr. Talbot, ‘is, after all, the standard “of the 
man.’ We have no objection to the remark, especially in the person of 
Mr. Talbot. ; ' 

_* To become the subject of a country avowedly hostile to that in which 
his family had, for many centuries, flourished in the sunshine of British 
protection<»to separate himself for ever from British institutions. and 





and his folly to the | of 4 
inciple that ennobles hu- 
ip—yet would he pause 

"'—Vol. i. p. 89. 
, it-is‘evi ive 
of those honourable feelings which should govern ‘the ‘intercourse of 
mankind. The merchant who exchanges bis goods for produce, ‘has ‘no 
fixed price for them, but regulates it by the ‘estimation in which he holds. 
the articles offered im exchange. If wheat, or any other kind of grain 
that is then in demand at Montreal, be offered to him, his goods will 
probably be obtained on tolerably fair terms ; we will say, for example, 
coarse linen at 8s. Od. a yard. The next week, perhaps, a neighbour of 
this very farmer offers to the same merchant wheat of equal quality in 
exchange for linen, of similar fabric to that obtained by his neighbour. 
In the interim, the merchant has probably received advices from ‘his 
commercial correspondents, chat wheat is not li to be a article 
pen perl kt The price of linen is therefore edi 
to 5s. per yard, while the wheat has on this account fallen ‘at leas 
a shilling per bushel. In vain does the latter farmer remonstrate, and 
refer to the better fortune of his neighbour: Some plausible excuse is 
always at hand ; and the man who has not’ perhaps a shirt to his back, 
is compelled to buy the linen at a-prive “75 per tent above that given ‘by 
his neighbour.’-—Vol. ii. p. 72. : ; 2 

* The ent of England refuses to.give land to the citizens of the 
United States. 1 do not question the policy of this measure, for 1 am 
well aware of its expedi Santee 145. 

‘Tn Ireland e Virtue is esti ‘above every earthly consiilera- 
tion. It is valued above the world’s worth, above all dignity and rank, 
Mea Bara Ga Aidetice, dnd plate ha they kn 

‘In Europe ind in every plate w are known, 
‘the en i Hibernia’ are regarded as the Lucretias of modern 
times.’—Vol. ii. p. 38. Arete 4 

These extracts are selected at random. Every is filled with 
similar absurdities, arid will justify the unqualified censure we have 
‘deemed ‘it our duty to pass-upon this unfortunate work. : 
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